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1 Introduction 


African Initiated Christianity and 
sustainable development 


Philipp Ohlmann, Wilhelm Grab, and 
Marie-Luise Frost 


Approaching the field: religion and development 


The past 20 years have witnessed a ‘religious turn’ (Kaag and Saint-Lary 2011, 1) 
in international development theory, policy, and practice. A growing corpus of 
literature has begun to explore the manifold relationships and interactions of 
religion and development (Jones and Petersen 2011; Swart and Nell 2016) — in 
themselves two vast fields of research. Religion and development is of cross- 
disciplinary interest, with research spanning from religious studies and theology 
(e.g. Gifford 2015; Heuser 2013, 2015) to anthropology (e.g. Bornstein 2005; 
Freeman 2012b), sociology (e.g. Berger 2010), politics (e.g. Bompani 2010; 
Clarke and Jennings 2008), development studies (e.g. Deneulin and Bano 
2009), and economics (e.g. Barro and McCleary 2003; Beck and Gundersen 
2016; Guiso, Sapienza, and Zingales 2003). A new interdisciplinary and 
dynamic research field on religion and development has emerged (Bompani 
2019; Ter Haar 2011; Tomalin 2015). 

At the same time, development policymakers and practitioners have recog- 
nised religion as a relevant factor (Tomalin 2015). Leading examples are the 
initiatives by the World Bank, the British Department for International Devel- 
opment, and, more recently, the initiative by the German Federal Ministry of 
Economic Cooperation and Development, inter alia leading to the foundation 
of the International Partnership on Religion and Sustainable Development 
(Belshaw, Calderisi, and Sugden 2001; BMZ 2016; Deneulin and Rakodi 2011; 
Ter Haar 2011). The recent interest in the relationship of development and 
religion is not limited to governmental and multilateral institutions, but extends 
to religious communities and institutions as illustrated by a volume published by 
the Lutheran World Federation in 2013 (Mtata 2013) and the special issue on 
religion and development of the Ecumenical Review published by the World 
Council of Churches in 2016. 

However, the current religion and development discourse has largely been 
taking place within the secular frameworks of the western-dominated develop- 
ment discourses. Where religious communities come into view, the perspective 
is mainly functional: it asks whether religion is conducive to development or 
hinders it (e.g. Basedau, Gobien, and Prediger 2018). The focus of the attention 
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is on the contribution of religious communities to secular development agendas 
(Deneulin and Bano 2009; Jones and Petersen 2011). As we have pointed out 
elsewhere 


[tlhe development agenda and imagination, as framed in (inter-) govern- 
mental strategies such as the Agenda 2030 for Sustainable Development ... 
remains a secular one. Nowhere in the United Nations resolution on the 
Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) is religion or are religious com- 
munities mentioned explicitly. 


(Ohlmann et al. 2018, 4) 


This secular framework of the development discourse is not only challenged by the 
decolonial and postcolonial debate (e.g. Mawere 2014; Bowers-Du Toit, Chapter 
21, this volume), but also by the perspective of religious actors themselves. For 
many religious communities ‘development is part of religion’, i.e. professional and 
academic experts’ notions of development represent only one dimension in a more 
comprehensive human and social transformation (Ohlmann, Frost, and Gräb 
2016, 10) that is informed by and interrelated with religious, situated and indi- 
genous knowledge. In this it is vital to also recognise that ‘[flor most people in the 
developing world, religion is part of a vision of the “good life” ... [RJeligion is part 
of the social fabric, integrated with other dimensions of life’ (Ter Haar 2011, 5—6). 
Van Wensveen (2011) introduced a twofold typology of the contributions of reli- 
gious communities to sustainable development, differentiating between an ‘addi- 
tive pattern’ and an ‘integral pattern’. Development concepts and practices that 
follow secular western development policies can be characterised as making an 
‘instrumental addition of religion to the pre-set, mechanistic sustainable develop- 
ment production process’ (van Wensveen 2011, 85). In difference to this ‘additive 
pattern’, she identifies an opposite model, in which religion does not function as 
an instrument for secular development goals, but in which religious communities 
set the agenda bringing to the table their own religious-inspired concepts and 
practices of sustainable development. ‘[DJevelopment as part of religion’ 
(Ohlmann, Frost, and Gräb 2016, 10) encapsulates precisely this ‘integral pattern’ 
brought forward by van Wensveen (2011). 

While in the functional approach religious communities are viewed as actors 
of ‘mainstream development policies and programmes’ (van Wensveen 2011, 
82), their own aims go beyond the specific concepts of sustainable development 
outlined e.g. in the UN Agenda 2030 for Sustainable Development (United 
Nations 2015). This can imply a fundamental critique of dominant concepts of 
(sustainable) development. They (re)shape the very notions of development 
based on their religious worldviews and their situated knowledge due to the 
embeddedness in local contexts and cultures (see Bowers-Du Toit, Chapter 21, 
this volume). This is what we refer to as a process of decolonisation of development 
in the title of this volume. 

Hence, one desideratum in the research field is to juxtapose the notions of 
development dominant in (western and international) development policy with 
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those of religious communities and to illuminate their respective ideological 
presuppositions. Alternative notions of development informed by contextual 
religious and cultural worldviews, such as holistic development (Owuso-Ansah and 
Adjei-Acquah, Chapter 14, this volume), integral development (Cochrane 2011), 
transformation or transformational development (Dah, Chapter 17, this volume; 
Masondo 2013; Myers 2011); human flourishing (Asamoah-Gyadu, Chapter 2, 
this volume; Marais 2015 ), Ubuntu (Bowers-Du Toit, Chapter 21, this volume; 
Gichimu, Chapter 5, this volume; Metz 2011; Padwick and Lubaale 2011); good 
life (Acosta 2016, Taru, Chapter 19, this volume); and prosperity (Asamoah- 
Gyadu, Chapter 2, this volume; Ajibade, Chapter 9, this volume; Gukurume, 
Chapter 18, this volume; Taru, Chapter 19, this volume; Togarasei 2016), need 
to be taken into account and their relationship to dominant secular notions of 
development and modernity needs to be investigated. 

This volume situates itself within the dynamic research field of religion and 
development by elucidating the role of African Initiated Christianity for sus- 
tainable development. While mission-initiated Christianity in Africa, in the 
shape of the Catholic and historic Protestant Churches of European and North 
American provenience, have long been recognised as development actors both 
in the academic literature and in the international development policy dis- 
course (see, e.g. Belshaw, Calderisi, and Sugden 2001; BMZ 2016; Gifford 
2015; Ilo 2014), African Initiated Christianity in the shape of African Inde- 
pendent and Pentecostal Churches lack such recognition. Thus far, there are 
only a limited number of studies investigating African Independent and Pente- 
costal Churches’ contribution to development. Notable works in this area 
include, for example, the comprehensive overview by Turner (1980), the con- 
tributions by Oosthuizen and his collaborators (Cross, Oosthuizen, and Clark 
1993; Oosthuizen 1997, 2002) or more recent contributions by Garner (2004), 
Bompani (2008, 2010), Freeman (2012a), and Ohlmann, Frost, and Grab 
(2016). These studies indicate that there is a substantial and growing dynamic 
in the contribution made by African Independent and Pentecostal Churches to 
sustainable development in its manifold forms. Acknowledging the role of 
these religious movements as actors of sustainable development requires 
acknowledging their understanding of sustainable development as well as the 
wider notions and ideas that undergird and guide their actions. As decolonial 
and postcolonial religious movement, African Initiated Churches seem to be 
ideally positioned to contribute to decolonising concepts of sustainable devel- 
opment. Moving beyond a functional approach assessing contributions of reli- 
gious communities to a secular development agenda, this volume furthermore 
seeks to elucidate how African Initiated Christianity contributes to reshaping 
notions of sustainable development. 

The study of the relationship of African Initiated Christianity and sustain- 
able development, hence, constitutes an important strand within the religion 
and development research field. Taking this as a point of departure, it is the aim 
of this book to substantially broaden the scope of the existing literature through 
contributions on African Independent and Pentecostal Churches and the 
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different dimensions and forms of development in Africa from different thematic 
and disciplinary perspectives. Since much of the existing literature deals with 
South Africa (inter alia Bompani 2008, 2010; Cross, Oosthuizen, and Clark 1993; 
Ohlmann, Frost, and Gräb 2016; Masondo 2014; Oosthuizen 1997; Schlemmer 
2008), this volume puts the West African context into the centre of attention 
(including case studies on Nigeria, Ghana, and Burkina Faso). To foster over- 
arching and comparative perspectives, it also includes contributions with a pan- 
African scope and contributions on the Southern African context (Zimbabwe and 
South Africa). The perspective presented here is necessarily partial. Hence, the 
volume provides an important first step in a more comprehensive investigation of 
African Initiated Christianity and sustainable development. It intends to open up 
a subfield focused on African Initiated Christianity within the religion and devel- 
opment discourse, while at the same time acknowledging the need for further case 
studies in other African countries and regions and focusing on additional notions 
and subthemes of sustainable development. 


Approaching African Initiated Christianity: towards a 
definition of African Initiated Churches 


African Christianity fundamentally changed in the past 100 years. In what 
Allan Anderson (2001) termed African Reformation, new African expressions 
of Christianity emerged: the African Initiated Churches. While at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century African Christianity was predominantly marked 
by the historic Protestant, Catholic (and, in the North East of the continent, 
Orthodox) Churches, today about one-third of Africa’s Christians can be estim- 
ated to be members of African Initiated Churches. 

For the purposes of this volume and the research initiative it emerged from, 
we define African Initiated Churches as all those Christian religious communities 
that have their origins in nineteenth- and twentieth-century Africa (Anderson 
2000, 2001). We draw on the original typology by Turner (1967, 17) to refer to 
churches that are ‘founded in Africa, by Africans, and primarily for Africans’ 
without ‘missionary Godfathers’ as Pobee and Ositelu (1998, 55) pointedly 
added. Their key feature is that they were founded by Africans and did not 
directly emerge from the European and North American mission initiatives of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.' This closely relates to the definition 
used by the Organization of African Instituted Churches (OAIC), which 


understands an AIC to be a church that acknowledges Jesus Christ as Lord, 
and which has separated by seceding from a mission church or an existing 
African independent church, or has been founded as an independent entity 
under African initiative and leadership. 


(Gichimu 2016, 810) 


To emphasise this overarching common characteristic of being initiated in Africa 
by Africans, we deliberately use the term African Initiated Churches instead of 
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other commonly used interpretations of the T in AIC such as Independent, Indi- 
genous, and International (see Venter 2004a for an overview). We argue that 
there are enough common characteristics to necessitate the use of this umbrella 
term. In the literature, the acronym AIC is often used to refer exclusively to 
churches originating in the first and second waves of African Initiated Christian- 
ity (see below). In this volume, we adopt the following systematisation to accom- 
modate the different approaches in the literature: the term African Initiated 
Churches denotes all churches originating in nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
Africa, including African Pentecostal and Pentecostal-Charismatic Churches. 
The term African Independent Churches will be used to denote all churches 
that can be counted as part of the first and second waves of African Initiated 
Christianity, i.e. Independent/A frican/Separatist/Nationalist/Apostolic/Zionist/ 
Roho/Aladura/Spiritual/Indigenous Churches. This is coherent with the earlier 
literature (Oosthuizen 1987; Turner 1980, 1967). The terms African Pentecos- 
tal and Pentecostal-Charismatic Churches will be used to describe the Pente- 
costal and Neo-Pentecostal strands of African Initiated Christianity. Coherent 
with the volume’s emphasis on case studies from the West African context, 
many of the contributions deal with African Pentecostal and Neo-Pentecostal 
Churches, which have been developing in a highly dynamic way in the past 
decades and constitute the major part of African Initiated Christianity in the 
region (Asamoah-Gyadu 2005; Meyer 2004). 

African Initiated Churches do not form a clearly delimited denominational 
family (Hollenweger 1998). Rather, they are a heterogeneous movement (Pauw 
1995) of probably more than 10,000 churches of different expressions, whose 
primary commonality is their formation in colonial and postcolonial Africa of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The smallest of them have just a 
handful of members, while the largest, such as the Zion Christian Church in 
South Africa or the Redeemed Christian Church of God in Nigeria, claim mem- 
bership in the millions. We acknowledge that an idiotypical African initiated 
church does not exist and that various different subcategorisations are important 
analytical tools dependent on the questions of interest. To understand the 
movement of African Initiated Churches and the categorisation employed here, 
it is helpful to look at the history and development of these churches. The fol- 
lowing categorisation and terminology follow Gichimu (2016) and Padwick and 
Lubaale (2011). Three waves of African Initiated Christianity can be high- 
lighted, which produced different subcategories of African Initiated Churches 
(cf. Figure 1.1). 

The first churches falling under the categorisation of African Initiated 
Churches employed here, emerged as secessions from Mission Churches (Sundkler 
1961). In an anti-colonial move in the churches, African Christians split from 
the churches founded and supervised by European and North American mission- 
aries and founded churches under their own leadership. In many cases, notably in 
late-nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century Southern Africa as well as 
twentieth-century pre-independence East Africa, cross-fertilisation existed 
between political independence movements and independence movements in 
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the churches. In their theology and structure, the newly independent churches 
were often similar to the churches from which they seceded (Sundkler 1961; 
Venter 2004a). Because of the focus on independence from foreign leadership, 
these churches were termed Independent, Separatist, or Nationalist. In the 
different African regions, different self-designations exist: African Churches in 
West Africa, Ethiopian Churches’ in Southern Africa, Independent Churches or 
Nationalist Churches in East Africa (Gichimu 2016; Sundkler 1961). Some of 
these first-generation African Independent Churches still exist, such as the 
Lutheran Bapedi Church in South Africa, which seceded from the Berlin Mission 
Church in the late-nineteenth century. Nonetheless, nowadays the first- 
generation African Independent Churches in their original form play a marginal 
role (with the exception of East Africa, particularly Kenya). Many of them have 
either since disappeared or have incorporated elements of African traditional 
religious or Pentecostal elements of belief, so that they can be considered as 
African Initiated Churches of the second or third generations. 

The second generation of African Initiated Churches emerged principally 
since the beginning of the twentieth century. While in the first generation the 
focus was on autonomy, the second generation is characterised by indigenisation 
and hybridisation. Elements of African traditional religions and local cultures 
were incorporated into Christian religious practice and belief. These churches 
are characterised by a worldview that assumes spiritual forces to be intertwined 
with the social and material world, synthesising African spiritual worldviews 
with Christian beliefs. Spiritual forces, whether good or evil, are considered to 
have an influence on people’s lives, well-being, and social relations. The Holy 
Spirit plays a fundamental role in the theology of many of these churches. The 
origins of this development were strongly influenced by the Pentecostal revival 
in North America at the beginning of the twentieth century (Anderson 2000). 
The African Initiated Churches of the second wave are often called Spiritual or 
Indigenous Churches. Self-designations are Aladura Churches in West Africa 
(Ositelu 2016), Roho/Akurinu in East Africa (Gichimu 2016), and Zionist/ 
Apostolic Churches in Southern Africa (Anderson 2000). Frequent characteris- 
tics are adult baptism by full immersion, strict moral codes, strict normative 
behavioural ethics based on literal bible hermeneutics, the importance of sancti- 
fied objects, and (often white) liturgical gowns worn by believers. Until today, 
the Spiritual Churches have particularly attracted the socially marginalised, but 
have long established themselves in all strata of society, particularly in Southern 
Africa. In West Africa they have increasingly faded in a general move towards 
African Pentecostal-Charismatic Churches (Meyer 2004). 

African Pentecostal-Charismatic Churches are the third wave of African 
Initiated Christianity. They are closely related to the global Pentecostal 
movement, but are nonetheless considered an indigenous religious movement 
(Asamoah-Gyadu, Chapter 2, this volume; Padwick and Lubaale 2011). More 
so than the African Initiated Churches of the second wave, Pentecostal- 
Charismatic Churches generally distance themselves from African traditional 
belief systems and culture. Nonetheless, like the churches of the second wave, 
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they accommodate a spiritual worldview in acknowledging that spiritual 
forces influence the material world and social relations (Freeman 2012b; 
Gifford 2015). The role of the Holy Spirit is of central importance in these 
churches’ theology. Often ‘being born again’ in the Holy Spirit, affirmed by 
full immersion baptism is constitutive for the believers’ identity. A visible 
characteristic of the third wave of African Initiated Churches are lively, ‘exu- 
berant worship services’ (Anderson 2000, 48) led by charismatic preachers, in 
which emotions and individual religious encounters play an important role. 
Often the theology of these churches is marked by a prosperity gospel, the 
idea ‘that God wants believers to prosper physically, materially and spiritu- 
ally’ (Togarasei 2016, 1006). While classical Pentecostal Churches had 
emerged in Africa in the first half of the twentieth century, the African 
Pentecostal-Charismatic Churches are a post-independence phenomenon, 
emerging from the 1970s onward. Moreover, these churches geared towards 
success and prosperity gather particularly upwardly mobile urban middle 
classes (Dickow 2012). However, they can increasingly be found in rural areas 
as well and among lower-income parts of the population. 

The following three overarching characteristics apply to a majority of these 
churches. First, a history of institutional and financial independence from the 
historic European and North American Christian confessions (Gichimu 2016; 
Onyinah, Chapter 12, this volume; Thiani 2016) Second, contextuality, a 
common origin and rootedness in colonial and postcolonial Africa (Asamoah- 
Gyadu, Chapter 2, this volume; Gichimu, Chapter 5, this volume; Padwick 
and Lubaale 2011). Third, a spiritual worldview, the ‘significance of the spir- 
itual in their cosmology, be it the Holy Spirit, spiritual forces or healing’ 
(Ohlmann, Frost, and Grab 2016, 2; cf. Anderson 2000; Asamoah-Gyadu 
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Figure 1.1 Three waves of African Initiated Christianity. 
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2015; Asamoah-Gyadu, Chapter 2, this volume; Padwick and Lubaale 2011; 
Pobee and Ositelu 1998) — even though marked differences in the churches’ 
positioning towards African traditional religions exist. 

The utility of any categorisation and conceptual framework depends on the 
object of investigation. With respect to the study of African Initiated Churches 
and sustainable development, the definition outlined above proves particularly 
fertile for the following four reasons. 

First, because of their historical, institutional, and cosmological rootedness in 
Africa, the churches subsumed here as African Initiated Churches are not yet 
partners of development cooperation on a wider scale.‘ In this, there is a marked 
difference to Mission Initiated Churches, which have implemented develop- 
ment projects with international funding for decades. African Initiated 
Churches implement manifold development-related activities as well, but the 
vast majority has no partnerships with international religious or official develop- 
ment agencies (Ohlmann, Frost, and Gräb 2016). 

Second, from an institutional point of view, which is highly relevant in the 
study of religious communities’ contributions and sustainable development, cat- 
egorisations based on theological considerations might prove less useful. As we 
pointed out elsewhere, small Spiritual Churches, for example, might have more 
in common with small Pentecostal Churches than with a large Spiritual Church 
with millions of members like the Zion Christian Church (Ohlmann, Frost, and 
Grab 2016). In terms of its structure, the Zion Christian Church might be more 
comparable with other transnational churches of similar size, like the Redeemed 
Christian Church of God, which is Pentecostal-Charismatic. An a priori differ- 
entiation between Spiritual Churches and Pentecostal Churches would obscure 
these similarities. 

Third, the distinction between the Spiritual Churches and the Pentecostal 
Churches is not always clear-cut (Meyer 2004). Some churches consider them- 
selves both, a Spiritual Church and Pentecostal. Examples are the Church of 
the Lord (Aladura) Worldwide with headquarters in Nigeria (Ositelu 2016, 
Chapter 11, this volume), Gilgal Bible Church in South Africa or the African 
Independent Pentecostal Church of Africa in Kenya. Other churches have 
crossed classificational boundaries: the Redeemed Christian Church of God, one 
of the largest Pentecostal-Charismatic Churches in Nigeria started out as a Spir- 
itual Church and only later developed its Pentecostal-Charismatic profile 
(Adedibu, Chapter 8, this volume; Adeboye, Chapter 7, this volume). 

Fourth, the OAIC, the largest umbrella body of African Initiated Churches, 
includes both African Independent as well as African Pentecostal Churches 
(Gichimu 2016; Padwick and Lubaale 2011). 


Approaching sustainable development: potentials and 
perspectives of African Initiated Christianity 


With respect to development, the Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) form 
a central frame of reference, as outlined in the United Nations 2030 Agenda for 
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Sustainable Development (United Nations 2015). Their 17 goals and 169 
targets are internationally agreed on objectives for development policy and 
cooperation. The move from the preceding Millennium Development Goals to 
the SDGs marked a paradigm shift in international development policy. The 
SDGs brought together ecological objectives with economic, social, and polit- 
ical objectives and consolidated them in one multidimensional framework. 
Consequently, SDGs do not only apply to countries classified as ‘developing 
countries’ based on social or economic indicators. The milestone move from 
development to a framework of sustainable development implies that all countries 
are developing countries in at least part of the dimensions encompassed by 
the SDGs. 

The notion of sustainable development was most prominently brought 
forward by the World Commission on Environment and Development in its 
1987 report Our Common Future. It was defined as ‘development that meets the 
needs of the present without compromising the ability of future generations to 
meet their own needs’ (World Commission on Environment and Development 


1987, 43). As we have highlighted elsewhere 


[T]he quintessence of the report was that economic and social development 
needs to take into account the ecological framework they operate in — and 
its limitations. In the original concept, sustainable development primarily 
referred to ecological sustainability. Consequently, in current development 
discourses, sustainable development is often used to describe a mode of 
development that takes into account ecological considerations and limita- 
tions of natural resources. 

(Ohlmann, Frost, and Grab forthcoming) 


While the ecological dimension remains central in the Agenda 2030 for Sus- 
tainable Development as well, the Agenda broadened the notion of sustainable 
development by including economic, social, and political dimensions. When 
investigating the nexus of religion and sustainable development, as the contri- 
butions do, it is helpful to look at the basic meaning of sustainability: 


In more general terms, sustainability refers to ‘the ability to be maintained 
at a certain rate or level’ (Oxford Dictionary 2017). Sustainable develop- 
ment interventions, hence, are such development programs or projects that 
produce sustained — i.e. lasting — changes beyond any given project lifetime. 
Ecological sustainability is a special case of sustainability: lasting change 
can only be generated if long-term ecological limitations are respected. 
Both notions have in common that they require a transformation of mind 
sets, values and knowledge. Ecological sustainability depends on a culture 
of sustainable use of natural resources. Similarly, the broader notion of 
sustainability depends on changes in people’s consciousness, which result in 
different actions. 

(Ohlmann, Frost, and Gräb forthcoming) 
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Hence, the notion of development underlying the concept of the volume is 
deliberately wide and multidimensional, covering economic (e.g. Taru, Chapter 
19, this volume), social (e.g. Akindolie, Chapter 10, this volume; Ouedraogo, 
Chapter 16, this volume), ecological (e.g. Werner, Chapter 3, this volume), and 
political (e.g. Asamoah-Gyadu, Chapter 2, this volume; Swart, Chapter 4, this 
volume) dimensions of sustainable development and accommodating for 
multiple and contextual notions and ideas of developments, as processes of 
sustained change. 

With respect to African Initiated Churches and sustainable development, 
this volume and the research initiative in the framework of which it material- 
ised, adopt a potentials-oriented approach. It highlights possible contributions 
of African Initiated Churches in the promotion of sustainable development 
in various contexts. Considering that African Initiated Churches are not yet 
recognised as development actors (OhImann, Frost, and Grab 2016), it seems 
fitting to take this perspective. This is not to idealise African Initiated 
Churches in any way, or to imply that many of the potentials identified do 
not also exist in other churches and other religious communities. We acknow- 
ledge that there are problematic aspects in African Initiated Churches as in 
other churches and religious communities. Moreover, in light of the enormous 
size and the heterogeneity of the movement it is likely that cases of lack of 
transparency and accountability, personal enrichment or abuse of power can 
be found — such as the drastic examples documented in the South African 
context of pastors asking their members to drink petrol or to eat grass (CRL 
Rights Commission 2017; Kgatle 2017). Moreover, it should be clear that not 
all African Initiated Churches contribute to sustainable development. Nor do 
these churches contribute to all dimensions of sustainable development in the 
same way. Providing a differentiated perspective on the manifold relation- 
ships of African Initiated Churches with sustainable development is precisely 
the aim of this volume. 

In the following, we identify six central themes that highlight the potential 
of African Initiated Churches with respect to sustainable development. We 
draw on the existing literature, our own field research in the context of the 
abovementioned project, and the contributions in this volume. 


Demographic significance 


First, African Initiated Churches are marked by highly dynamic development. 
They are among the largest and fastest-growing religious communities in many 
African contexts. In many countries on the continent, they represent substan- 
tial parts of the population and their networks reach even remote areas. To 
promote sustainable development among socially and economically marginal- 
ised parts of the population in rural and socially deprived areas, these networks 
constitute a pivotal resource. Moreover, their demographic significance relates 
to their contextuality. With respect to a ‘“recentring” of development’ (Bowers- 
Du Toit, Chapter 21, this volume) this positions them ideally to include the 
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Members of African Initiated Churches as percentage 
of total Christian population in selected countries 


Ghana Se AAA 21% 44% 13%: 
Kenya AAAA AAEE ape 37% 28% 1% 
Nigeria (Aa 26% 34% 3% 

South Africa AA B9% 45% 5% 

Tanzania ett 27% Stee 79%.: 
Uganda AAAA ee E 37% 13% 3% 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


* Catholic Church | | Historic Protestant Churches M African Initiated Churches .*. Other Christians 


Figure 1.2 Membership of African Initiated Churches. 


Note 

Ghana: Population: 26 million (2012), 69% Christians, Source: Ghana Living Standards Survey 
(Round 6), 2012; Kenya: Population: 41 million (2010), 88% Christians, Source: Pew Forum, 2010; 
Nigeria: Population: 159 million (2010), 46% Christians, Source: Pew Forum, 2010; South Africa: 
Population: 51 million (2010), 87% Christians, Source: Pew Forum, 2010; Tanzania: Population: 45 
million (2010), 61% Christians, Source: Pew-Forum, 2010; Uganda: Population: 39 million (2014), 
85% Christians, Source: National Population and Housing Census, 2014. Exact membership figures 
of African Initiated Churches are not available. In some African countries, official censuses do not 
include religious affiliation (such as Nigeria and Tanzania) or do not differentiate between different 
Christian confessions. Hence, we draw on the Pew Forum on Religion and Public Life’s 2010 repre- 
sentative survey ‘Tolerance and Tension: Islam and Christianity in Sub-Saharan Africa’, which 
covered 19 African countries. The figures presented cannot be taken at face value. African Christian- 
ity is highly dynamic and substantial shifts can occur within relatively short periods of time. More- 
over, in many cases members of the Catholic or historic Protestant Churches are at the same time 
affiliated with African Initiated Churches, but do not appear as such in official statistics. Because of a 
lower degree of institutionalisation, particularly among the thousands of smaller African Initiated 
Churches, official figures have a tendency to underestimate the relevance of these churches. 


views on desirable developments held by the local populations. Figure 1.2 pro- 
vides an overview of the relevance of African Initiated Churches in selected 
African countries. 


Development activities 


Second, African Initiated Churches are actively engaged in improving con- 
ditions of life in their local contexts and societies, as many of the contributions 
in this volume as well as our own research highlight (Abdulsalami, Chapter 6, 
this volume; Akindolie, Chapter 10, this volume; Ohlmann, Frost, and Gräb 
2016; Ositelu, Chapter 11, this volume; Padwick and Lubaale 2011). They do so 


with immense commitment and largely without outside funding. Even small 
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churches implement activities that contribute towards sustainable development 
as outlined in the SDGs, be it through HIV/AIDS awareness raising, offering 
scholarships for students, entrepreneurship workshops or youth empowerment 
(see e.g. in this volume: Ajibade, Chapter 9; Akindolie, Chapter 10; Dah, 
Chapter 17; Gukurume, Chapter 18; Owusu-Ansah and Adjei-Acquah, Chapter 
14; Taru, Chapter 19). Many churches establish schools, training centres, 
clinics, and hospitals (see e.g. in this volume: Adeboye, Chapter 7; Anim, 
Chapter 13; Onyinah, Chapter 12; Ouedraogo, Chapter 16; Owusu-Ansah and 
Adjei-Acquah, Chapter 14). OAIC, jointly with its member churches, imple- 
ments a decentralised livelihoods programme focused on agriculture in East 
Africa. Larger African Initiated Churches found universities, offer micro insur- 
ance or even finance public infrastructure (see e.g. in this volume: Adeboye, 
Chapter 7; Adedibu, Chapter 8; Anim, Chapter 13; Onyinah, Chapter 12; 
Owusu-Ansah and Adjei-Acquah, Chapter 14). Moreover, at different political 
levels African Initiated Churches act in the interest of their members (Bompani 
2008) and speak out against corruption and misuse of power (see Ajibade, 
Chapter 9, this volume; Asamoah-Gyadu, Chapter 2, this volume; Lekganyane 
2016). Because of their institutional and financial independence, their agendas 
are less likely to be biased by donor interests. 


African solutions 


Third, African Initiated Churches stand for African solutions. They are actors 
embedded in the local context. In large parts, they are as a grass roots move- 
ment (Swart, Chapter 4, this volume; Bowers-Du Toit, Chapter 20, this 
volume). Contrary to NGOs depending on external funding and development 
experts from the global North, they constitute durable autochthonous social and 
institutional structures. Hence, in light of their independence and their contextu- 
ality, they are well positioned to achieve ‘development [that] is people-driven, 
relying on the potential of African people’, as stipulated in the African Union’s 
Agenda 2063 (African Union 2015, 8). This is particularly relevant in contexts 
where government structures are weak and unreliable. Development-related 
activities implemented by contextually embedded religious communities such as 
African Initiated Churches increase ownership by the local population as well 
as transparency and accountability (Ouedraogo, Chapter 16, this volume; van 
Zyl, Chapter 20, this volume), as Nigerian Bishop and International Chairman 
of OAIC Daniel Okoh highlights: 


People from Sub-Saharan Africa ... are highly religious, and anything that 
touches the religion of the people, they take it very seriously. And because 
of our colonial history, there is a way that people look at secular things. ... 
They look at it as government and government is still seen as something 
that is very far away. But if it is religion, people take it to heart. And so, 
when you are talking about bringing the spiritual and the ... the social, it is 
important because, it is only by doing that, that you can actually engage the 
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active participation of the people. And the people would come into it and 
say, ‘this thing, God is in this thing, you must be very, very careful’. That is 
how you can get something positive in transparency, in accountability and 
all that, because of the spiritual aspect.... So, for Africa, because of the reli- 
gious nature, you'll always find a way of using it to get the ... commitment 
of the people to the project, whatever it is. If it is water, it must be 
explained spiritually. If it is [an] agricultural project, it must be explained 
spiritually.... Honestly, if you don’t do that, you will lose it. 

(interview Daniel Okoh 2017) 


Empowerment and agency 


Fourth, African Initiated Churches seem to be conducive to economic initi- 
ative in the market economy. The theology of many African Initiated 
Churches is directed towards the liberation of the person from poverty. The 
Christian faith and the power of the Holy Spirit find their expression in the 
believers’ material life. This sets free motivational forces, shapes new subjec- 
tivities, and fundamentally affirms the individual’s agency (Dah, Chapter 17, 
this volume; Gukurume, Chapter 18, this volume; Maxwell 2005; Owusu- 
Ansah and Adjei-Acquah, Chapter 14, this volume; Ruele 2016; Taru, 
Chapter 19, this volume; Togarasei 2016). Togarasei (2016) emphasises the 
relationship of African prosperity theology with traditional African notions 
on the connection between the divine and physical well-being and material 
prosperity. This is facilitated by what we have described above as the key 
characteristics contextuality and spiritual worldview. Moreover, Freeman 
describes a parallel between African Pentecostal-Charismatic Churches and 
Max Weber’s Protestant Ethic.’ 


It is a form of Protestantism that not only fits with African sensibilities, but 
also stimulates a transformation of behaviour that can lead to success, or at 
least upward mobility, in the contemporary neoliberal economy. It motiv- 
ates new behaviours and renders them moral. It is the notion that ‘God 
wants you to have abundance’ and that this is the divine plan that 
motivates these new behaviours, not an anxious quest to find evidence of 
one’s election for salvation in the next world. Nevertheless, the con- 
sequences are the same: hard work, saving and a limitation on certain types 
of consumption. 


(Freeman 2012b, 20) 


Nearly four decades ago, Turner similarly highlighted this with respect to 
African Independent Churches: 


[A]ttitudes pervade many of the independent churches, which exhibit a 
loose parallel to the Protestant work ethic. People do tend to prosper when 
they join these groups, not only because of moral reform, health 
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improvement, less wasteful spending practices and regular habits built 
round the 7-day week programme of their church, but also because of a 
belief that they now have access to the power of the Spirit made available 
through these churches, their founders and practices, and through the 
Bible. This encourages confidence, initiative, perseverance, adaptability to 
the changing modem situation and freedom from distraction through polit- 
ical or other hysterias. 

(Turner 1980, 528-529) 


Promotion of business and entrepreneurship plays an important role for many 
African Initiated Churches. In many African Pentecostal Churches, prosper- 
ity gospel is not only preached from the pulpit, but is complemented by the 
active promotion of empowerment and business initiatives (Freeman 2012b). 
Churches offer entrepreneurship trainings and support business start-ups of 
their members with finances and expertise (Gukurume, Chapter 18, this 
volume; Taru, Chapter 19, this volume). While this is particularly important 
in African Pentecostal-Charismatic Churches, similar tendencies have been 
documented in other realms of the African Initiated Church movement as 
well (Ohlmann, Frost, and Grib 2016; Turner 1980). Moreover, education is 
almost universally considered the key to personal success and sustained devel- 
opment. One key result from our own research, encompassing individual 
interviews and focus group discussions of African Initiated Church leaders, is 
that SDG 4: Quality Education is nearly unanimously rated as one of the most 
important development goals. Several church leaders underlined that ‘devel- 
opment starts with education’, because all other forms of development would 
follow from it (interview Daniel Oppong, 2017). As Rev. John Mahero, 
General Secretary of the African Divine Church in Kenya, illustrates: 
‘[E]ducation is a key to development, without education, you can’t develop. 
You develop the heart, the mind and the whole body. First here [pointing to 
his head], then the heart, and the whole body’ (interview John Mahero, 
2018). The importance of education in African Initiated Churches is inter 
alia highlighted in the contributions by Adeboye (Chapter 7), Adedibu 
(Chapter 8), Owusu-Ansah and Adjei-Acquah (Chapter 14), Ouedraogo 
(Chapter 16), and Gukurume (Chapter 18). 


Transformation 


Fifth, African Initiated Churches can be considered as agents of social change 
and individual transformation (see e.g. in this volume: Adedibu, Chapter 8; 
Adeboye, Chapter 7; Asamoah-Gyadu, Chapter 2; Gukurume, Chapter 18; 
Taru, Chapter 19). Due to their consideration of ‘African sensibilities’ (Freeman 
2012b, 20; cf. Asamoah-Gyadu 2015) and their interwovenness with an African 
spiritual worldview, African Initiated Churches have a high ‘transformative 
potential’, i.e. ‘the capacity to legitimize, in religious or ideological terms, the 
development of new motivations, activities, and institutions’ (Eisenstadt 1968, 
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10). This can be illustrated with the example of the Zion Christian Church, the 
largest church in Southern Africa. In his Easter sermon, the church’s bishop, 
Barnabas E. Lekganyane, called upon believers to 


Be in a state of readiness. Make sure you are registered to vote in your 
area. Prepare yourselves to go elect your local leaders who will represent 
your aspirations. Even those who will be asking your vote should 
remember that leadership is about service to the community. I know that 
some of the candidates will be coming to you for the first and last time 
ever even if they win. We can only hope and pray that they will not 
forget about you once you’ve elected them. When talking about leader- 
ship, Henry A. Kissinger cautions thus ‘The task of the leader is to get his 
people from where they are to where they have not been’, adding that, 
‘90% of the politicians give the other 10% a bad reputation’. Remember 
that every community deserves the leadership they elect. So you’ve got 
the power to determine who leads you. Utilize that power to choose cor- 
rectly and to empower your people. 

(Lekganyane 2016) 


Such encouragement to contribute to the democratic process by voting in the 
upcoming municipal elections is likely to have substantial impact on the 
church’s millions of members precisely because of ZCC’s rootedness in African 
belief systems and the church’s significance in the religious dimension of peo- 
ple’s lives. Asamoah-Gyadu (Chapter 2) describes a similar type of encourage- 
ment for civic engagement in the Ghanaian context: International Central 
Gospel Church leader Mensa Otabil prior to the 2016 elections encouraged his 
congregants to exercise their right to vote in a sermon entitled ‘Your Vote’. 
Similar arguments are also brought forward by Ajibade (Chapter 9), while 
Adeboye (Chapter 7) is more sceptical regarding the Nigerian context. The 
Church of Pentecost deliberately engages with the public sphere, e.g. by hosting 
Christian leadership conferences for politicians (Onyinah, Chapter 12, this 
volume). 

The transformative potential is also visible at the individual level. African 
Initiated Churches aim at a transformation of the whole person and to enable 
each person and the community to live a good life. Elijah Daramola, at that 
time Pastor in Charge of the Southern Africa Region of the RCCG pointedly 
stated: 


You need to change the whole person. Because it will be a waste of time 
and money if you train people without their lives being changed ... Our goal 
must be made clear. Is it in just impacting people and leave them living 
anyhow? Or is it impacting people and mak[ing] live peaceful? If we have 
this agreement, we will flow together. But otherwise [our] work will not be 
a blessing to others. 

(interview Elijah Daramola 2016) 
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It is the interrelation and interaction of spirituality and socioeconomic develop- 
ment that goes along with a mutual openness to local culture that breaks the 
ground for transformation and sustainable development. African Initiated 
Christianity creates spaces that make (ecologically, socially, and economically) 
sustainable development also culturally sustainable (cf. Meireis and Rippl 2019), 
providing for an ‘embeddedness in local cultural frameworks (essentially includ- 
ing all forms of religious knowledge), which produces continuously maintained 
processes of change’ (Ohlmann, Frost, and Grab forthcoming). 


Decolonising development 


Sixth, African Initiated Churches have the potential to make key contributions 
to a decolonisation of development. In his inaugural lecture for the chair of 
development policy and postcolonial studies at University of Kassel, Aram Ziai 
highlighted two desiderata regarding the decolonisation of development: first, 
taking into account notions of development other than the dominant ones 
undergirded by ‘western ... hegemonial models of the organisation of economy, 
politics and knowledge’ and second the ‘dismantling of hierarchies between 
development experts and the people concerned’ (Ziai 2017, authors’ translation; 
cf. Bowers-Du Toit, Chapter 21, this volume; van Zyl, Chapter 20, this volume). 
In a related vein, Mayer (2019) draws on postcolonial theory to develop three 
criteria for postcoloniality with reference to African Initiated Churches. These 
criteria are, first, ‘resistance and indigenization’ (building on Varela, Marfa do 
Mar Castro Varela, and Dhawan 2015; Heuser 2016), second, referring to 
Chakrabarty 2008, ‘decentralization and empowerment’, and, third, the ‘dis- 
mantling of Eurocentric patterns of thought’ (relating to Becker 2018; Bottighe- 
imer 2016; Heaney 2015; Said 1978). Essentially, this takes up and relates to 
the key themes of independence, contextuality, and spiritual world view introduced 
above. It hence emerges that these central characteristics can be directly trans- 
posed as conceptual categories delineating their contributions to decolonising 
concepts and practices of development. 

Because of their institutional and financial independence, they are much less 
subject to the influence of donor agendas than donor-funded NGOs or religious 
development organisations. Hence, African Initiated Churches have the poten- 
tial to contribute to the decolonisation of development by enabling agency of 
people and communities (Bowers-Du Toit, Chapter 21, this volume). As inde- 
pendent actors, African Initiated Churches can thus promote development 
based on local agendas, agency, and ownership. In their independence from 
outside funding also lies great potential for internal accountability and transpar- 
ency, as inter alia the case of the Church of Pentecost illustrates (Anim, 
Chapter 13, this volume; Onyinah, Chapter 12, this volume; see also Owusu- 
Ansah and Adjei-Acquah’s chapter on Perez Chapel International, Chapter 14, 
this volume). Moreover, the ends of their activities have the potential to be 
more focused on the priorities of the respective local communities. This relates 
to the idea of ‘development from below’ (Swart, Chapter 4, this volume), that 
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development needs to not only be driven by international organisations and 
governments, but by people and organisations at the micro and meso levels of 
society. As Swart highlights, various authors argue that African Initiated 
Churches bear great potential for a ‘development from below’, a development 
driven by the local people. Also in this collection many contributions show how 
this ‘development from below’ is put into practice and even trickles upward to 
wider levels of society — for example through the provision of schools, hospitals, 
universities, and the engagement with political circles (see e.g. in this volume: 
Adeboye, Chapter 7; Anim, Chapter 13; Asamoah-Gyadu, Chapter 2; Onyinah, 
Chapter 12; Owusu-Ansah and Adjei-Acquah, Chapter 14). 

Moreover, due to their contextuality their actions have the potential to be 
more aligned to contextual notions of development informed by contextual 
culture and religion. African Initiated Churches are embedded in their respec- 
tive context. Beyond being independent, they are thus able to make reference 
to, navigate in, and incorporate local social structures as well as cultural and 
religious worldviews and cosmologies, for example Ubuntu (Bowers-Du Toit, 
Chapter 21; Gichimu, Chapter 5, this volume) or Ilosiwaju/Omoluabi (Adeboye, 
Chapter 7, this volume). Moreover, they can be seen not only as representatives 
of the local communities, but rather as focal point of people’s action itself, as 
Swart (Chapter 4, this volume) points out with reference to Sanyal and Korten: 


[W]hen considered in terms of NGO organisational theory, AICs could 
according to this appreciation as development from below agents even be 
seen as surpassing NGOs’ role as ‘third-party’ organisations that operate on 
behalf of people’s interests.... Instead, they could be seen as taking on the 
role of ‘first-party’ organisations that embody people’s direct participation. 


But perhaps the greatest potential for decolonising development is related to the 
ideological level. The spiritual worldview of African Initiated Churches funda- 
mentally challenges dominant, secular notions of sustainable development 
(Bowers-Du Toit, Chapter 21, this volume; Ohlmann et al. 2018).° As we have 
pointed out with reference to Freeman (2012b); Gifford (2015); Masondo 
(2013); and Oosthuizen (1988): ‘AICs are embedded in a specific discursive, 
material and practical context. They are rooted in a worldview in which the 
spiritual, social and physical spheres constitute various layers of the same reality’ 
(Ohlmann et al. 2018, 9), and in which ‘religious or spiritual, moral and cultural 
dimensions ... are inseparable from other spheres of society’ (Adogame 2016, 
3). Freeman (2012b, 9) notes with respect to African Pentecostal Churches (the 
statement can be generalised to African Initiated Christianity): ‘[T]hey main- 
tain a magico-religious worldview in sharp contrast to mainstream develop- 
ment’s rational secularism’. Religious dimensions are essential and inseparable 
parts of notions of development: 


It becomes clear that from the perspective of African Initiated Churches 
and the communities they are embedded in, it is vital to note that 
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spirituality is an essential part of a good life and hence a fundamental 
dimension in development. 


(Ohlmann et al. 2018, 9) 


This can be illustrated with quotes from church leaders interviewed in our own 
field research. Elijah Daramola, already quoted above, expressed this in the 
pointed statement ‘Spiritual development is part of development. A good life 
includes spirituality’ (interview Elijah Daramola 2016). Notions of a good and 
fulfilled life extend beyond material and social aspects, as Elias Mashabela, 
bishop of Bophelong Bible Church in Polokwane, South Africa, explained: 


The NGOs are taking care of people, but they do not take care of the spir- 
itual part of the human being. So, we are taking care of the people ... but 
we go beyond. We also look at the spiritual well-being of the persons ... 
We run similar programmes, but we do more by adding the spiritual level. 


(interview Elias Mashabela 2016) 


A church leader from Nigeria (wishing to remain anonymous) declares these 
dimensions inseparable: ‘When it comes to development, we have spiritual 
development, we have physical and social development. So, so you cannot sepa- 
rate any of the development from each other, because the church provides both 
the social and the spiritual development’ (interview 2017/N/14). 

In the field of tension between (western-dominated) secular concepts of 
development and (African) spiritual worldviews, decolonising concepts and 
practices of development inter alia mean bringing forward alternative notions of 
development, which adequately take into account local religious knowledge and 
cosmologies and incorporate cultural and spiritual dimensions. This is the 
primary contribution African Initiated Churches can make to the decolonisa- 
tion of development. 


Approaching the book: outline of this volume 


Written predominantly by scholars from the African continent, the chapters in 
this volume illuminate potentials and perspectives of African Initiated Christi- 
anity with respect to different notions and dimensions of sustainable develop- 
ment. The purely academic perspectives in this volume are complemented with 
essays by renowned church leaders themselves, marked as distinguished church 
leader contributions in the respective part of the book. These essays deliberately 
include personal views, experiences, and opinions and provide forms of know- 
ledge production that by their very nature pure research articles cannot provide. 

The book is structured along regional lines. In Part I, the book offers over- 
arching perspectives on different themes applying to the African Initiated 
Church movement across contexts (Asamoah-Gyadu, Chapter 2; Werner, 
Chapter 3; Gichimu, Chapter 5) or reflect on the academic discourse on African 
Initiated Christianity and development (Swart, Chapter 4). Part II provides 
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perspectives on and from selected African contexts, starting with Nigeria 
(Abdulsalami, Chapter 6; Adeboye, Chapter 7; Adedibu, Chapter 8; Ajibade, 
Chapter 9; Akindolie, Chapter 10; Ositelu, Chapter 11). Part III is on Ghana 
(Onyinah, Chapter 12; Anim, Chapter 13; Owusu-Ansah and Adjei-Acquah, 
Chapter 14; Oduro, Chapter 15); Part IV is on Burkina Faso (Ouedraogo, 
Chapter 16; Dah, Chapter 17). Moving to Southern Africa, Parts V and VI 
focus on Zimbabwe (Gukurume, Chapter 18; Taru, Chapter 19) and South 
Africa (van Zyl, Chapter 20; Bowers-Du Toit, Chapter 21). 

In terms of their scope on African Initiated Christianity, several chapters 
deal with the movement as a whole (Asamoah-Gyadu, Chapter 2; Werner, 
Chapter 3; Swart, Chapter 4; Gichimu, Chapter 5; Abdulsalami, Chapter 6). 
Others shine a spotlight on specific churches or branches of the African Initi- 
ated Church movement. The majority of the chapters focus on Pentecostal- 
Charismatic Churches, the most dynamic expression of African Initiated 
Christianity in many African contexts (Adeboye, Chapter 7; Adedibu, Chapter 
8; Ajibade, Chapter 9; Onyinah, Chapter 12; Anim, Chapter 13; Owusu-Ansah 
and Adjei-Acquah, Chapter 14; Gukurume, Chapter 18; Taru, Chapter 19). 
The contributions on Burkina Faso (Ouedraogo, Chapter 16; Dah, Chapter 17) 
offer perspectives on Evangelical Churches. African Independent Churches are 
the frame of reference for Oduro (Chapter 15), van Zyl (Chapter 20), and 
Bowers-Du Toit (Chapter 21), while Akindolie (Chapter 10) and Ositelu 
(Chapter 11) provide insights on the respective Nigerian local expression, 
Aladura Churches. 

With respect to sustainable development, some of the chapters focus on a 
subset of dimensions of the SDGs (e.g. Werner, Chapter 3, on ecology; Abdulsa- 
lami, Chapter 6 and Ouedraogo, Chapter 16, on gender), while others take a more 
comprehensive perspective. Most of the chapters raise fundamental issues relevant 
for the entire discussion on African Initiated Christianity and sustainable devel- 
opment beyond the immediate regional or case study scope. In particular, several 
of the chapters advance important points regarding notions of sustainable devel- 
opment and the decolonisation of development (inter alia Asamoah-Gyadu, 
Chapter 2; Swart, Chapter 4; Adeboye, Chapter 7; Ajibade, Chapter 9; Onyinah, 
Chapter 12; Owusu-Ansah and Adjei-Acquah, Chapter 14; Dah, Chapter 17; 
Taru, Chapter 19; van Zyl, Chapter 20; Bowers-Du Toit, Chapter 21. 


Chapter outlines 


J. Kwabena Asamoah-Gyadu (Chapter 2) refers to the spiritual worldview of 
African Initiated Christianity by describing them as African ‘pneumatic move- 
ments’. He traces their history from the early-twentieth century onwards and 
highlights their close relationship with the social and cultural environment 
(contextuality). Asamoh-Gyadu argues that what is most relevant for develop- 
ment in African Independent Churches ‘is the stress on personal transformation 
.. and its implications for ethics and morality on societal development’. With 
respect to the Pentecostals, ‘Paradigms of Prosperity’ and ‘Hermeneutics of 
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Black Empowerment’ emerge as key themes. Asamoah-Gyadu makes out a 
constructive engagement with the state: in the case of the Independents, their 
‘contribution to the emergence of pro-political independence [and] the ability 
... to transcend “the limitations of language, tribe, and region” [Turner 1979] to 
create a wider community of people’ and in the case of the Pentecostals a strive 
for ‘responsible citizenship’ and ‘social engagement’. 

In Chapter 3 Dietrich Werner reflects on the potential of African Initiated 
Christianity for rediscovering traditional African values. African Pentecostal 
and Independent Churches, the author points out, rethink Christianity in a 
non-western way (contextuality). This leads to a decolonial concept of develop- 
ment, which means ‘development from below’ but also includes ecological 
sustainability. He indicates that these churches bear great potential to reinforce 
ecological responsibilities grounded in their theologies and practices. African 
eco-theologies, according to Werner, display a closer relationship between 
nature and humankind then other branches of Christianity. African Initiated 
Churches articulate important elements of such an African eco-theology. He 
conjectures that they can lead the way out of the ecological dilemmas presented 
by western-dominated development concepts. 

Ignatius Swart (Chapter 4) takes a meta perspective by investigating the 
hypothesis emerging from the literature that African Initiated Churches are 
actors of ‘development from below’. This is a type of ‘grassroots development’ 
grounded in the micro level of society and particularly enabling ownership, 
agency and local agenda-setting — essentially drawing on the characteristics of 
independence and contextuality. Swart scrutinises this hypothesis by analysing 
what different authors understand as ‘development from below’, identifying five 
dimensions: (1) ‘development from below as a de-secularised catchphrase’; 
(2) as a ‘counterpoint to development from above’; (3) the political role of 
African Initiated Churches; (4) personal empowerment and the economic 
realm; and (5) social capital. Swart proposes these dimensions as conceptual 
frameworks for further research on African Initiated Churches and development 
and highlights possible points of departure. 

John Njeru Gichimu (Chapter 5) outlines African Initiated Churches’ theo- 
logy in relation to their contextuality, finding its expressions in ‘localism’ and 
‘communalism’. He highlights key elements of their beliefs and practices from 
an East African perspective (which in many points is generalisable to the whole 
sub-Saharan region). Moreover, Gichimu focuses on the theology of African 
Initiated Churches. He draws on the OAIC’s definition of theology in the 
context of African Initiated Christianity as ‘people making sense of God in the 
midst of their histories, cultures, worldviews and contemporary struggles for sur- 
vival’. The author describes how theological training in African Initiated 
Churches has evolved and is continuing to evolve — and how OAIC contributes 
to facilitating these processes. 

Drawing on her personal experience as founder of an African Independent 
Church, Atinuke Abdulsalami (Chapter 6) focuses on the role of women in 
African Initiated Christianity. In her distinguished church leader essay, she criti- 
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cises that while gender equality is discussed at different levels of society, especially 
in African Pentecostal Churches in Nigeria women are still ‘in the closet of “to be 
seen, not heard”’. Nevertheless, she observes a growing movement of women 
fellowships in African Pentecostal Churches through which women have not only 
shown their ability to lead, but also ‘impacted the lives of women in and outside 
of the churches’. The author describes hindrances women and women leaders face 
in the church and gives recommendations for their support and empowerment. 
Through her own achievements, she exemplifies what women are able to do for 
the church and the wider community if they have the possibility to lead instead of 
being ‘limited by some men’s limited imagination’. 

Olufunke Adeboye (Chapter 7) focuses on the Redeemed Christian Church 
of God (RCCG). As one of the largest Charismatic Churches in the world, it is 
in itself a materialisation of empowerment, confidence, and independence. The 
author analyses RCCG’s social service work in Nigeria, epitomised in the 
church’s recent rebranding of these services as ‘Christian Social Responsibility’. 
While RCCG’s social service engagement is extensive — inter alia covering 
health, education, and economic empowerment — Adeboye argues that one 
‘critical element missing in the policy structure of RCCG’s [Christian Social 
Responsibility] is a commitment to social justice and social action’. The author 
grounds her analysis of RCCG in discussions of the history of Christian social 
work in Africa, the Pentecostal movement in Nigeria, and Christian as well as 
Yoruba cultural notions of development, thereby relating to the characteristic of 
spiritual worldview. 

To highlight the contribution of Pentecostal Churches to development 
Babatunde Adedibu’s chapter (8) also draws on the example of the Redeemed 
Christian Church of God. Starting with a critical analysis of Gifford’s book 
Christianity, Development, and Modernity in Africa (2016), the author argues 
that ‘in the last six decades, Pentecostal Churches have responded to some of 
the criticism of their tradition and have made an impressive impact in socio- 
economic, political and educational initiatives in Africa and diaspora’. 
Adedibu demonstrates the postcolonial character of the spiritually grounded 
‘development from below’ model, enabling people to maximise their poten- 
tials to ‘live life to the fullest, based on dignity, equality, and fulfilment’ and 
undergirding the church’s contribution to social capital building, healthcare, 
and education. 

Mobolaji Oyebisi Ajibade (Chapter 9) explains that in Nigeria Pentecostals 
are beginning to contribute to decolonising concepts and practices of develop- 
ment by participating actively in civil society. They embrace forms of political 
participation and social action they had formerly rejected. The author asserts 
that Pentecostals follow religious principles that have direct effects on economic 
behaviour. They lend religious and ideological legitimacy to new motivations, 
activities, and institutions. The impact of Pentecostalism on decolonising con- 
cepts of development, the author shows, comes not so much from its theological 
doctrine, but from its flexibility and its capacity to give expression to new social 
practices in the defining moments of a society in transition. 
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Akinwumi Akindolie’s focus is on Aladura Churches in Nigeria (Chapter 10), 
which, despite the gravity shift from Independent to Pentecostal Churches in West 
Africa (Meyer 2004), constitute a large and dynamic branch of African Initiated 
Christianity in the country. The author argues that because of the emphasis of an 
indigenous spiritual worldview, they have been predominantly seen as churches that 
primarily cater for people’s spiritual needs. However, Akindolie shows that regard- 
less of challenges such as financial and human resource limitations, they move 
beyond the spiritual dimensions. They engage in various social service and human 
development activities, inter alia in the fields of education and health, but also by 
encouraging civic engagement and doing political advocacy work. 

In his distinguished church leader essay Rufus Ositelu (Chapter 11), one of 
the most prominent representatives of the Aladura Church movement, provides 
an overview of the theology of one of the largest and oldest Aladura Churches, 
the Church of the Lord (Prayer Fellowship) Worldwide. According to its core 
tenets, the author highlights, the church is ‘Pentecostal in Power’, ‘Biblical in 
Pattern’, ‘Evangelical in Mission’, ‘Prophetic in Ministry’, ‘Social in Responsib- 
ility’, and ‘Ecumenical in Outlook’. This illustrates the commonalities across the 
Independent and Pentecostal branches of African Initiated Christianity as well 
as the church’s commitment to the material, social, and political dimensions of 
believers’ lives and wider society. 

The former chairman of the Ghanaian Church of Pentecost (CoP), Opoku 
Onyinah (Chapter 12) provides an in-depth account of the church’s history, 
core beliefs, structures, and engagement in social services and the public sphere. 
The key theme in his distinguished church leader essay is independence, a prin- 
ciple clearly visible in the CoP’s principles of self-sustainability and autonomy. 
This strongly relates to the notion of decolonialisation. The author portrays the 
church as a role model for transparency, accountability, and institutional good 
governance. As such, the church is increasingly active in the public sphere, 
through individual members as well as at the institutional level for example by 
hosting events ‘for Christian politicians and chief executives with the aim 
to help them put into place good and godly governance practices and 
administration’. 

Emmanuel Kwesi Anim (Chapter 13) presents the work of the Church of 
Pentecost as an example of the changing self-understanding of Pentecostal 
Churches and situates it within the wider context of different development 
models. While, as he points out, African Pentecostal Churches used to focus on 
the spiritual aspect of their work, they have become increasingly active in 
improving the social and physical lives of their members and the wider com- 
munities. The Church of Pentecost is an important development agent active 
in the fields of education, economy, and ecology. Due to its comprehensive 
engagement and its financial self-reliance (independence), the church exemplifies 
both the growing engagement of Pentecostal Churches as well as the ‘bottom- 
up’ type of development Anim is advising. 

Sylvia Owusu Ansah and Philip Adjei-Acquah (Chapter 14) critically 
engage with the notion of sustainable development in their chapter. The 
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authors investigate the case of Perez Chapel International, a Ghanaian 
Pentecostal-Charismatic Church. They relate the church’s beliefs and aims to 
notions of sustainable development, arguing that ‘sustainable development and 
holistic development [... ] go together’. They also highlight the church’s com- 
mitment, accountability, and independence. The focus of the chapter is on educa- 
tional and youth empowerment activities, major areas of engagement of the 
church. Referring to the ‘Youth Explosion Programme’, the authors show how 
the church uses holistic notions of transformation to promote youth empower- 
ment and agency — thereby demonstrating how the spiritual worldview con- 
tributes to success in the material realm. 

The relationship of Mission Churches and African Independent Churches in 
Ghana is the topic of Thomas A. Oduro’s distinguished church leader essay 
(Chapter 15). The author zooms in on Good News Theological Seminary, a 
theological training institution in which students from both church back- 
grounds study together on equal terms. Oduro traces the history of the seminary 
and illustrates how through strategic dialogue and engagement the leadership of 
the institution contributed to bridging gaps between two church families that, a 
few decades ago, had been marked by prejudice, distance, and mutual scepti- 
cism. Moreover, he points out how the seminary has contributed to theological 
education in Independent Churches, to the documentation of their history and 
the evolvement of their theology. 

In his distinguished church leader essay, Philippe Ouedraogo (Chapter 16) 
highlights the contribution of African Initiated Christianity to education and 
female empowerment in Burkina Faso. From his analysis of the Assemblies of God 
Church and two religious organisations working in the Burkinabe education sector, 
an important lesson is the relevance and benefit of partnerships between faith com- 
munities and government institutions at local and national level. The author 
moreover highlights imperatives for development cooperation with religious com- 
munities: The expansion of partnerships with religious communities in the area of 
education and the need for the state and international development cooperation to 
support local, independent, and contextual actors in their work instead of bringing 
in international experts. 

Ini Dorcas Dah’s contribution (Chapter 17) refers to the case of Centre Inter- 
national d’Evangélisation/Mission Interiéure Africaine in Burkina Faso. The author 
draws on Myers’s (2011) concept of ‘transformational development’ to undergird 
her analysis of the church’s work. The denomination’s development activities 
relate to education and training, child protection and welfare, women empower- 
ment, and practices that protect and sustain the environment. Dah’s results closely 
relate to the notion of decolonising development. A core element of the church’s 
notion of sustainable development is the spiritual dimension (spiritual worldview). 
Moreover, development is not only oriented towards economic growth, but takes 
into consideration social and environmental dimensions. Sustainability, the author 
argues, is about empowering people to develop their own means of survival (inde- 
pendence) within their socioeconomic, political, and environmental contexts (con- 
textuality) without causing threats to the future generations. 
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Simbarashe Gukurume (Chapter 18) analyses how New Pentecostal Charis- 
matic Churches (PCCs) in Zimbabwe contribute to shaping young people’s futures. 
He explores the economic teachings of these churches and shows how they initiate 
new development concepts and practices in the postcolonial Zimbabwean context. 
Development, he argues, in light of his analysis of the diverse youth empowerment 
activities of PCCs, is no longer the prerogative of the state. Instead, new PCCs 
impact on the development of their members and the nation at large. They view it 
as their role to liberate their congregants and their country from poverty through a 
combination of spiritual technologies and concrete means of empowerment such as 
business trainings and empowerment workshops. Their teachings resonate strongly 
with African ontologies, sensibilities, and realities (spiritual worldview). In terms of 
notions of development, prosperity emerges as the key concept. 

Prosperity is also a central theme in Josiah Taru’s chapter (19) on the 
Zimbabwean context. In his in-depth analysis of a Pentecostal-Charismatic 
Church, he shows how in the midst of the precarities and insecurities of the 
run-down Zimbabwean economy, the church is able to promote its theology of 
prosperity at various levels: at the individual level by forming new subjectivities 
and motivations, at the social level by networks of social-capital resources and 
at the institutional level by providing entrepreneurship training and business 
support and a large-scale housing cooperative. In this, the chapter illustrates 
how agency is produced in African Initiated Christianity, thus enabling people 
amidst virtual state failure to take development into their own hands. 

Taking a grassroots perspective in his distinguished church leader’s essay, 
Danie C. van Zyl (Chapter 20) draws on his vast experience in working with 
African Initiated Churches in South Africa to highlight important desider- 
ata for development cooperation. They are ex ante substantiated by the nar- 
ration of three life journeys — two church leaders’ and the author’s own. In 
the same vein as, for example, the contributions by Ouedraogo (Chapter 16) 
and Taru (Chapter 19), van Zyl highlights that state-driven development 
efforts and international development cooperation need to take into account 
the individual and social dimensions. Development, in his view, is only sus- 
tainable if local ownership as well as mutual trust between all stakeholders 
are ensured and if the agenda is set by the local communities and individuals 
themselves. 

Taking the ideas brought forward by van Zyl to a more conceptual level and 
tying together threads of thoughts from the preceding chapters, Nadine Bowers- 
Du Toit (Chapter 21) asks how African Independent Churches foster the 
decolonisation of development. In this her contribution challenges the very 
notion of development itself, which she sees as western, secular, and still influ- 
enced by its historical roots in modernisation theory. Informed by postcolonial 
theory, she highlights the Independent Churches’ contributions at the ideo- 
logical and the institutional levels. Bowers-Du Toit argues that African 
Independent Churches have the potential of redefining the notions of develop- 
ment in accordance with religion and local culture (contextuality and spiritual 
worldview). On the more pragmatic side, the contributions to decolonising 
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development pointed out by the author relate to contextuality, independence, and 
‘development from below’ (Swart, Chapter 4): empowering the people them- 
selves to act and ensuring that the agenda is set by the local community. 


Notes 


Some of the arguments in this text have been previously made in the policy briefs ‘Was 
sind African Initiated Churches” Kurzstellungnahme 02/2018 des Forschungsbereichs 
Religiöse Gemeinschaften und nachhaltige Entwicklung and ‘Religion Matters — African 
Initiated Churches Matter!’ Kurzstellungnahme 03/2018 des Forschungsbereichs 
Religiöse Gemeinschaften und nachhaltige Entwicklung as well as the article ‘Afrika- 
nische Freikirchen - Partner in der Entwicklungszusammenarbeit: Mit Gott zu mehr 
Wohlstand’, Herder Korrespondenz 01/2019, 25-28. Much of the content of this chapter 
also entered into the report ‘Potenziale der Zusammenarbeit mit African Initiated 
Churches fiir nachhaltige Entwicklung. Ergebniszusammenfassung des Forschungspro- 
jekts und Handlungsempfehlungen fiir die deutsche Entwicklungspolitik’, Humboldt- 
Universitat zu Berlin, 2019. 


1 Also Orthodox Churches, e.g. in Egypt and Ethiopia, are churches founded in Africa 
independently of modern-time missionary movements. However, with respect to their 
history and theology they are fundamentally different from the churches initiated in 
Africa in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Hence, they are not included in the 
definition of African Initiated Churches here. Similarly, the Dutch Reformed Church 
in South Africa and its split-offs such as the Nederduitsch Hervormde Kerk van Afrika 
are not considered part of African Initiated Christianity here due to their European 
provenance. 

2 The term ‘Ethiopian’ stems from Psalm 68, verse 31 (KJV): ‘Ethiopia shall soon stretch 

out her hands unto God’ (Sundkler 1961, 39). 

For an outline of Aladura theology, see Ositelu (Chapter 11, this volume). 

4 There are some exceptions, such as the Redeemed Christian Church of God (Adeboye, 
Chapter 7, this volume; Adedibu, Chapter 8, this volume), whose social service arms 
receive international development funding. OAICs’ development programmes are also 
financed with international funds, particularly from religious development organisa- 
tions in Europe and North America. 

5 This resonates well with Berger’s similar argument regarding Latin American Pente- 
costalism (Berger 2010). 


6 In this section we rely on arguments previously made in Ohlmann et al. (2018). 
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2 Spirit and empowerment 
The African Initiated Church 


movement and development 


J. Kwabena Asamoah-Gyadu 


Introduction 


This chapter explores the relationship between the African Independent/ 
Instituted/Initiated Churches (AICs) and development. The Christian religious 
sphere labeled ‘African initiated’ has widened considerably since these move- 
ments came to attention in the early twentieth century. Christian independ- 
ency of the pneumatic kind started in Africa with the Spiritual (Ghana), 
Aladura (Nigeria) or Zionist Churches (South Africa), but today they include 
various contemporary urban-centred independent Pentecostal and neo- 
prophetic movements that came into being at the end of the twentieth century. 
The new urban-centred and prosperity-preaching Pentecostals receive a dispro- 
portionately higher attention in this study because, although some of their 
activities have been inspired by North American televangelism and in spite of 
their transnational networks, they are also ‘African’ and ‘independent’ of the 
historic mission denominations. In order to bridge the historical and doctrinal 
divides among the various independent Christian movements, we will use the 
umbrella expression African Initiated Churches when referring to them as a col- 
lective entity with shared characteristics and call each of them by name when 
we need to highlight their distinct historical and religious identities. 

I refer to ‘Spirit’ in the title because the movements we deal with here — 
whether they belong to the older Independent Church tradition or the more 
contemporary Pentecostal and neo-prophetic categories — all privilege the 
experiences of the Spirit in their activities (Asamoah-Gyadu 2005). It is as a 
result of the experience of the Holy Spirit as the defining factor in their theo- 
logical self-definition that in referring to them, I sometimes use the expression 
‘pneumatic movements’ in order to accommodate the different versions avail- 
able. Indeed, in African countries like Ghana, the older Independent Churches 
would normally be called ‘Spiritual Churches’ as the experiences, power, and 
expressions of the Holy Spirit loomed very large in their worship, prayer, and 
activities (Baéta 1962, 1). The expression ‘empowerment’ is chosen as a cat- 
egory of development because ultimately, development has to do with the power 
to forge ahead in the desire for a better life. And, indeed, the older Spiritual 
Churches in Ghana have often advertised their services in terms of places where 
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people could go for mpontu, literally, development in all areas of their lives. This 
theology of mpontu, development, is what has been reinvented in contemporary 
Pentecostal prosperity discourses as ‘dominion’ and both expressions relate to 
the idea of human flourishing. 


Religion and development 


The original African Independent Churches developed rapidly from the early 
decades of the twentieth century, becoming the representative face of 
Christianity on the continent. This only changed from the 1970s with the rise 
of the contemporary urban-based prosperity-preaching Pentecostals or Charis- 
matics. This chapter deals with the interface between religion and development 
generally but examines in particular the relevance of Africa’s independent 
Christian pneumatic movements to development on the continent. Develop- 
ment has to do with visible, enduring, and measurable qualitative upward mobil- 
ity in human life and society. Its associated terms and expressions include 
expansion, growth, progress, success, and prosperity. Religion, on the other 
hand, is about the relationship between two realms of existence — the divine 
and the human — and all that goes into making life empowering, better, and 
worth living. When people and societies develop, the desire to live increases 
because life becomes meaningful. Religion and development is now an 
important area of academic study, especially within the social sciences (Haar, 
2006, 351-367). In both the Old and New Testaments, human development 
seemed to be at the centre of religious life as it relates to God. Thus, following 
creation, God details Adam and Eve to take care of it and therefore make a 
living out of creation: 


And God blessed them. And God said to them, ‘Be fruitful and multiply 
and fill the earth and subdue it and have dominion over the fish of the sea 
and over the birds of the heavens and over every living thing that moves 
on the earth.’ And God said, ‘Behold, I have given you every plant yielding 
seed that is on the face of the earth, and every tree with seed in its fruit. 
You shall have them for food.’ 

(Genesis 1:28-9) 


The very survival of the human species, according to this text, was going to 
depend on the extent of creation care. The continuous existence of creation 
including human flourishing was therefore going to depend on proper care of 
the resources made available through divine initiative. Thus, to exercise ‘domin- 
ion’ here meant to take responsibility so that humanity could work on creation 
for sustenance, survival, preservation, and well-being. In the New Testament, 
too, we find that several of the interventions that Jesus made in the lives of 
people was to ensure that they would be able to eke out a living without having 
to depend on others because of various disabilities. If we consider the woman 
with the 12-year-old haemorrhage, for example, we are told that she had spent 
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all her money on healthcare without results (Luke 8:43-8). This meant that her 
condition had affected her severely in economic terms, and, presumably, also 
her personal well-being. The fact that she suffered ritual marginalisation was 
dehumanising but Jesus worked towards the restoration of such persons to proper 
functioning order. The words of Jesus are that, as the Good Shepherd, he came, 
so that people ‘might have life and have it in its fullness’. In contrast, the devil 
comes to ‘steal, kill and destroy’ (John 10:10). 

In the theological discourses of the African Initiated Churches we discuss 
here, the statement of Jesus could never have simply meant that believing in 
him had only eschatological implications to the exclusion of existential ones. In 
other words, the fullness of life that Jesus talks about is understood in the 
African Initiated Church movement to have existential relevance. Our faith, it 
is thought, must always have a developmental agenda at its core because God 
delights in human flourishing. How this developmental agenda is expressed in 
the lives and ministries of Africa’s Independent Indigenous and Pentecostal/ 
Charismatic movements is what this chapter is about. Thus, whether we are 
talking about the prayer gardens and mountains of the older Independent 
Churches or the summits and conventions of the more contemporary ones, the 
fact that the forces of delay, oppression, stagnation, and negativity — in both 
their physical and spiritual manifestations — ought to be exterminated in the 
power of the Spirit features very strongly in the religious practices of the African 
Initiated Churches we discuss in this chapter. 


The African Independent Church movement 


We need to place the movements I have mentioned above in their proper 
historical context before we proceed. The African Initiated Church movement, 
we have noted, was from its beginnings in the early twentieth century associated 
with the work and experiences of the Holy Spirit. They were called ‘African’ 
because they were indigenous and the expression ‘independent’ referred basically 
to their relationship with western mission bodies and agencies. The emergence 
of the African Independent Churches was the result of disenchantment with 
what was considered the staid and cerebral forms of Christianity associated with 
the historic mission denominations with their weak sense of supernatural power, 
especially the interventionist nature of the ministry of the Holy Spirit. They 
were followed from the 1930s onwards by the classical Pentecostal denomina- 
tions. A number of these like the Assemblies of God and various Apostolic 
denominations came from Europe and North America. However, several of 
them, such as Ghana’s Church of Pentecost, have also become very indigenous 
with time. Except for South Africa, because of its peculiar political heritage, the 
early-twentieth-century African Independent Churches are not doing too well 
in terms of survival and growth and the factors accounting for this trend are 
many. They include the incapacitation of the original founders due to ill health, 
old age, or both. Some of the original leaders have passed on and for movements 
built on the personal charisma and psychology of its leadership, the decline is 
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understandable as many did not train successors to take over from them. The 
propensity towards secession was also very high and this coupled with their 
failure to develop intergenerational ministries, lack of accountability, and the 
routinisation of charisma have all contributed to the decline of the African 
Independent Churches (Asamoah-Gyadu 2005). 

In spite of their decline, to concentrate on that development would be 
deceptive because even if they perish, their contribution as trailblazers of pneu- 
matic Christianity in Africa would continue to stand as testimony to their 
historical impact. In my book African Charismatics, | have discussed the contri- 
bution of the Independent Churches to Christianity in Africa under six main 
themes. These are: the integration of charismatic renewal into expressions of 
Christianity; a practical orientation towards salvation that created the theo- 
logical space for rituals that accommodated real needs such as health, unem- 
ployment, marriage, and successes in business; a dynamic pneumatology in 
which the empowering presence of God was coveted not just for the mani- 
festations of the gifts of the Spirit but also for various practical life concerns; the 
use of oral theology in liturgical expressions such as the use of locally composed 
choruses and the narrations of personal testimonies of salvation; and an innov- 
ative gender ideology in which space was created for women to exercise leader- 
ship based on their charismatic experiences rather than the stereotypes that 
excluded them from Christian leadership. We will not concern ourselves much 
with the classical Pentecostal traditions, as the interest of this chapter lies more 
with African Initiated Christianity, both the classical Independent Churches 
and the new prosperity-preaching Charismatic ministries, as they are popularly 
called in Ghana. 

The study of Christian religious innovation in Africa must consider the fact 
that there is some measure of continuity between the early-twentieth-century 
African Independent Churches and the late-twentieth-century contemporary 
Pentecostal movement. For example, the early Independent Churches were 
associated with prophetic and healing ministries, but those phenomena have 
been reinvented within contemporary Pentecostal religious practices as well. 
On the matter of continuity, my favourite quote on it comes from the doyen of 
the academic study of Christianity in Africa, Andrew F. Walls: 


Until recently these prophet-healing churches could be held the most signi- 
ficant and the fastest-growing sector of the indigenous churches. This is no 
longer so certain. Nigeria and Ghana, to name but two countries, are wit- 
nessing the rise of another type of independent church.... Like the prophet- 
healing churches, they proclaim the divine power of deliverance from 
disease and demonic affliction, but the style of proclamation is more like 
that of American Adventist and Pentecostal preaching.... Yet these radical 
charismatic movements are African in origin, in leadership, and in finance. 
They are highly entrepreneurial and are active in radio and television and 
cassette ministries as well as campaigns and conventions.... All these new 
movements share with the prophet-healing churches a quest for the 
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demonstrable presence of the Holy Spirit and a direct address to the prob- 
lems and frustrations of modern urban life. 


(Walls 1996, 92-93) 


In West Africa the growing unpopularity of African Independent Churches led 
to a number of them shedding their traditional outlook and taking on some of 
the phenomenological characteristics of the contemporary Pentecostals. The 
characteristic features of the contemporary Pentecostals are fairly well known: 
they are led by very gifted and better-educated (as compared to prophets of the 
Independent Churches) charismatic leaders; they hold a great attraction for 
Africa’s upwardly mobile youth and young professionals. 

Contemporary Pentecostal and neo-prophetic movements boast of urban- 
based mega size congregations, a very international outlook and they belong to 
important transnational networks. They make extensive use of modern media 
technologies and foster in their members an entrepreneurial spirit through moti- 
vational messages of success, prosperity, positives, and possibilities. As Andrew 
Walls alludes to in the quotation above, they also seem to pursue an ardent 
quest for the demonstrable presence of the Holy Spirit to address the problems 
and frustrations of modern urban life in Africa. This is what prosperity preach- 
ing is about. Spiritual and physical empowerment for upward mobility lies at the 
heart of the discourses on prosperity. The contemporary Pentecostals, as inde- 
pendent churches, have shed some of the Old Testament and traditional reli- 
gious features of the African Independents such as wearing white and red 
garments and worshipping bare-footed in imitation of the experience of Moses 
on Mount Sinai. They also do not subscribe to those Levitical codes that 
became an albatross around the necks of women in spite of what we have 
referred to as their innovative gender ideology. 


History of religious innovation and development in Africa 


Christianity has now developed as a non-western enterprise with Africa as one 
of its major heartlands. This is surely one perspective in which to appreciate the 
need to examine the relationship between faith and development from the per- 
spectives of the movements that we are referring to collectively as African Initi- 
ated Churches. Besides the biblical mandate, this topic of the relationship 
between Christianity and development is also important for several other 
reasons. We examine this connection from the perspective of the African Initi- 
ated Church movement in Africa. Ultimately, religion, including those with 
strong eschatological orientations is generally expected to lead to some measure 
of development in human life and society. Religion that is socially retrogressive 
must be considered inimical to human progress and development. Considered 
from the viewpoint of the historic mission denominations, in particular, they 
have always maintained a strong relationship between Christianity and devel- 
opment in Africa. In an edited volume by Paul Gifford on Christianity and 
democratic governance in late-twentieth-century Africa, contributors lauded 
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the efforts of the historic mission denominations for their interventions in 
saving various countries from descending into sociopolitical anarchy at the 
hands of Africa’s military dictators and civilian autocratic leaders (Gifford 
1995). These traditional historic western mission denominations, for example, 
have always also been appreciated for their interest in the promotion of formal 
education, literacy work, and medical care. In the last couple of years some of 
these historic mission denominations in Africa have moved into higher educa- 
tion. There are now Methodist, Catholic, Presbyterian, Anglican, and Baptist 
Universities spread across various African countries including Ghana, Nigeria, 
and Zimbabwe. 

During the second half of the twentieth century, this attention to socio- 
economic and human development by the historic mission denominations led 
to popular accusations that the African Independents, and later the Pentecos- 
tals, had become too ‘heavenly minded’ to be of any ‘earthly good’. And indeed, 
for most Pentecostals, there was much emphasis on the Second Coming of 
Christ leading to cautionary sermons on the pursuit of wealth and the acquisi- 
tion of material things in this world. There are testimonies in Africa of people 
abandoning their university education to preach the gospel, because, for them, 
the Second Coming of Christ was imminent. Until the emergence of the pros- 
perity gospel within contemporary Pentecostalism in Africa, for example, wealth 
had been generally demonised as constituting the greatest obstacle to spending 
eternity with God. The early African Independent Churches and the classical 
Pentecostal Churches that came after them stressed the eschatological import- 
ance of Christianity to the neglect of its existential relevance for the lives of 
people in this present existence. 

The questions that were raised in relation to the earthly relevance of African 
religious movements were legitimate for two simple reasons: first, the African 
continent has for the longest time been associated with all that was wrong with 
human society — hunger, poverty, economic deprivation, and squalor — and it 
was to be expected that Christian movements would be at the forefront of the 
developmental agenda of the continent. Second, and related to the first reason, 
was that the African Independent Churches had attracted masses of people, and 
it was expected that since development was about human life and well-being, 
they were going to take advantage of their leverage in numbers to pursue a 
developmental agenda. In many cases, unfortunately, this did not happen, at 
least not to the extent to which society expected it to. The early Independent 
Church movement paid considerable attention to the personal development of 
their patrons, especially when it came to issues relating to marriage, employ- 
ment, and ill health. Their relevance for the African context lay in the fact that 
these Independent Churches took African worldviews of spiritual causality ser- 
iously, and, as we argue here, sought the intervention of the Holy Spirit in 
dealing with those forces of retrogression in human life. 

In 1979, one of the pioneering scholars in the study of new religious move- 
ments in Africa, Harold W. Turner, issued in one volume a number of his previ- 
ously published essays under the title Religious Innovation in Africa. He is the one 
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who first used the expression ‘prophet-healing churches’ to describe the classical 
African Independent Churches (Turner 1979). The chapters were placed under 
such headings as ‘methodological and bibliographical’, ‘historical’, ‘religious case 
studies’, ‘theological and liturgical’, ‘missiological’, and, very instructively, ‘socio- 
political’, That the first of three essays in the sociopolitical section was titled ‘The 
Place of Independent Religious Movements in the Modernization of Africa’, was 
itself very instructive. It brought to the fore the tensions that had emerged in 
popular discourses on the relevance of the churches initiated in Africa to the 
development of the nations in which they seemed to be thriving. In many coun- 
tries, they had been castigated by officialdom and berated as a ‘nuisance’ because 
they ‘polluted’ the atmosphere with excessive noise, exploited vulnerable Africans, 
especially women, ran down the public-school classrooms in which a lot of them 
were meeting, and took people away from productive activities through endless 
prayer meetings and prolonged church services. Nevertheless, they had their 
admirers among the populace. There were many political and public office holders 
who patronised the prophetic and healing activities of the African Independent 
Churches for whatever spiritual benefits that inured to them from the charismatic 
figures who led these African religious movements. 

At the overthrow of Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah in February 1966, for 
example, the Christian Council of Ghana, which is constituted by the historic 
mission denominations, felt scandalised by the fact that it was Apostle C. K. 
Wovenu of the Apostles Revelation Society who was invited to ‘cleanse’ the 
seat of government before the new military junta moved in. The historic 
mission denominations had from the beginning considered the African Inde- 
pendent Churches as constituting aberrations of Christianity. The therapeutic 
methods of the new movements were considered to be too close to traditional 
religious practices for comfort and the lack of theological education in their 
leaders served to cast doubt on the ability of these self-proclaimed prophets in 
providing quality and balanced pastoral care for the teeming following. The fact 
that most of the members of the Independent Churches came from the older 
denominations did not help matters and Apostle Wovenu himself was a former 
lay leader of the Evangelical Presbyterian Church, a leading member of the 
Christian Council of Ghana. The worldview behind this invitation to cleanse 
the castle of evil influences was simple: whereas the average historic mission 
minister was considered theologically educated, the prophets of the African 
Independent Churches were considered the custodians of real charismatic 
power. What was needed at the time were not services of a pastor with the 
ability to read ceremonial prayers or collects, but one with the requisite 
anointing of God to deal with what vestiges of evil influence presumably lin- 
gered at the seat of government as left by President Nkrumah. The general 
belief was that behind the facade of his Catholic faith and political charisma, 
President Nkrumah also patronised the activities of various occult groups and 
traditional shrines for power to govern (Fernandez 1970). 

The general impression at the time then was that the African Independents, 
led by their prophets, concentrated on dealing with the spiritual problems of 
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their clientele. People came looking for love potions, healing for chronic 
ailments, employment, good fortune, and other such needs that lay within the 
realms of the worldviews of mystical causality that still drives people to look for 
help from various religious functionaries. This is a matter that has been held 
against the independent church movement since their inception and it is a 
reservation that has followed the operations of certain contemporary Pentecos- 
tal prophets too. It is considered developmentally retrogressive for seemingly 
mundane problems in life to be so spiritualised that people refuse to take 
responsibility for their actions and inactions and rather explain their problems 
in terms of supernatural causes. This worldview of mystical causality extends 
into national life in many African countries. Corrupt governments have fallen 
on it to explain the hardships of their people and called for periods of national 
fasting and prayer for God to intervene when in fact the problems have been 
caused by the misappropriation of state resources and the abuse of political 
power. The political alienation and social anomie experienced by many ordinary 
Africans meant that the spiritualisation of national problems was perhaps the 
only way in which people could come to terms with the socioeconomic 
challenges. 

I have already stated that the early African Independent Churches have 
made some positive contribution to the history and growth of Christianity in 
Africa. It has not all been doom and gloom for within the many African Inde- 
pendent Churches that have existed in Africa, there are a good number that 
have been led by credible prophetic figures whose contribution to Christianity 
and political life has not been in doubt. The point is that given this backdrop of 
the obsession with the so-called spiritual matters by the African Independent 
Churches in the minds of the general public, especially their critics, it was 
groundbreaking for Turner to have given some attention to ‘the place of inde- 
pendent religious movements in the modernization of Africa’. The abstract to 
the essay which | reproduce below makes clear that Turner was in fact respond- 
ing to the general opprobrium against the African Independent Churches for 
being developmentally retrogressive as compared to the more established his- 
toric Mission Churches: 


This essay seeks to counter the image of these movements as ignorant and 
reactionary, compensating people for their miserable lot in life in a turbu- 
lent Africa, but diverting energies from national development and modern- 
ization. The deeper dimensions of the cultural changes necessary for such 
development are explored in relation to the new forms of life and the new 
world views offered by the new religious movements. 


(Turner 1979, 297) 


At the beginning of the essay, Turner alludes to the contribution of Christian 
missions and churches to the development of the new independent states of 
Africa through formal education and ‘their association with Western culture 
and its political forms and ideas’ that had been a major factor ‘in the growth of 
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nationalist sentiment and the achievement of political independence’ (Turner 
1979, 298). Given that these earlier contributions were fairly well known, 
Turner turns his attention to ‘an examination of the relation between the 
modern secular nation-states and other less-known religious groups’ (Turner 
1979, 298). These, as he notes, claimed a Christian orientation and had 
emerged from the older missions and churches in increasing numbers since the 
end of the nineteenth century (Turner 1979, 298). In this essay Turner refers to 
the contributions of various religious movements to the revolt against European 
political oppression from the nineteenth century and how in the early-twentieth 
century, independent Christian prophets like Simon Kimbangu of the Belgian 
Congo had led protests against these colonial hegemonic tendencies in govern- 
ance. In other words, Turner was arguing that the emergence of nationalism in 
the immediate pre-independence period was not to be restricted to the more 
elite leadership of the historic Mission Churches. He goes on to make this 
telling observation based on the work of Prophet Simon Kimbangu: 


The relation between the religious and political components in these inde- 
pendent movements varies from one to another and at different periods in 
the history of any one group, so that generalizations must be treated with 
the greatest care. Some movements have been primarily religious in their 
original concerns and activities but been forced into political action or 
revolt when colonial authorities have misinterpreted them as centers of 
subversion, insofar as any new independent African activity and organiza- 
tion was regarded as politically dangerous. This seems to have been the fate 
of the genuinely religious healing movement of Kimbangu, although no one 
can say that it would never have developed political concern if the Belgians 
had not greeted it with severe repression. 


(Turner 1979, 299) 


Based on the experiences of Simon Kimbangu and others including the work of 
the Liberian Prophet William Wadé Harries of West Africa, Turner concludes 
that ‘a considerable number of independent religious movements in Africa [had] 
actively contributed to the development of political nationalism at some stage 
in their history’ (Turner 1979, 299). 

In relation to their contribution to the emergence of pro-political independ- 
ence in Africa, Turner also cites the ability of many African Independent 
Churches to transcend ‘the limitations of language, tribe, and region’ to create a 
wider community of people. There were a number of Independent Churches, 
such as the Aladura movement of Nigeria that were very ethnically biased in 
terms of composition, nevertheless it could be said that especially in urban 
Africa these movements were able to establish communities of faith that dis- 
solved tribal considerations and more importantly created space for the socially 
marginalised in their religious communities. The African Independent Churches 
also spread beyond national boundaries with churches from Ghana, Nigeria, and 
South Africa spreading into other countries and bringing together people who 
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were otherwise separated by socio-ethnic backgrounds. On the importance of 
this to the modernisation of Africa, Turner concludes: 


Here we have the beginnings of a new sense of identity over against other 
races and their churches, often coupled with the vision of great African 
church that will command the respect of the whole world and make its own 
special contribution to the religions of [hulmankind.... In spite of the fissi- 
parous nature of these religious movements this sense of belonging to a 
great African spiritual and Christian community seems to be more conspic- 
uous than notions of a single church for the nation. 


(1979, 301) 


There are other areas in which the African Independent Churches could be said 
to have contributed to the development of modern Africa. The historic mission 
denominations were elitist in many senses on account of the close relationship 
that they had created between Christianity and education on the one hand and 
public service on the other. A majority of African public servants were trained 
in mission schools and in urban Africa, many of the historic Mission Churches 
preferred to worship in foreign tongues through the use of western hymnody, 
homiletical exercises, and even church wear. In contrast, the classical African 
Independent Churches did well in forming churches that helped those down the 
social ladder to feel at home. Their modes of worship, liturgical practices, and 
physical structures were less sophisticated and so they helped to create space for 
those feeling the heat of the religious anomie in the older denominations. 
Beyond that the use of the vernacular in Christian worship helped to make 
practical the translations of the Bible in various vernaculars by the agents of 
Christian mission and give indigenous languages life beyond the classroom. 
Harold Turner is not the only scholar to pay attention to the relationship 
between the African Independent Churches and development. An edited col- 
lection, Engaging Modernity: Methods and Cases for Studying Independent Churches 
in South Africa, also gives considerable attention to this matter (Venter 2004). 
One of the essays here by Robert Garner studies the ‘African Independent 
Churches and Economic Development’ in a South African township, Edendale. 
In Zimbabwe, creation care, in terms of environmental preservation through 
best practices in reforestation, has been the primary preoccupation of the Inde- 
pendent Church movement for many years. Thus, as Harvey Cox notes in refer- 
ence to the writings of Inus Daneel, the African Independent Churches in 
Zimbabwe were not only healers but also ecological preservationists. Any activ- 
ities that lead to soil erosion, fouling the water supply, or chopping down trees 
without replacing them constitute ecological offences against the Earthkeeping 
Spirit (Cox 1995, 245). 

There are a number of important conclusions that the essay arrives at, but 
perhaps the most important is the stress on personal transformation in these 
churches and its implications for ethics and morality on societal development. 
The legacy of the African Independent Churches includes the affirmation of 
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African identities and cultures through indigenous expressions of the faith 
evident in their therapeutic methods and the preaching of the gospel in familiar 
idioms. A few of them went on to invest in physical development such as 
schools and hospitals although on the whole this was not a major strength. 
Their fissiparous nature affected their economic muscle, and, so, in the end, 
many remained very small and virtually fizzled out when their founders either 
became invalid, lost their charisma, or passed on. On the whole it would be dif- 
ficult to talk about Christianity as a non-western religion without reference to 
the theological innovation of the Independent Church movement that bur- 
geoned across Africa from the last decade of the nineteenth century, becoming 
the representative face of the faith until the rise of modern Pentecostal move- 
ments from the middle of the twentieth century. 


Paradigms of prosperity 


Donald E. Miller and Tetsunao Yamamori have referred to sections of the con- 
temporary Pentecostal movements as Progressive Pentecostals (Miller and 
Yamamori 2007). The authors define Progressive Pentecostalism as ‘[Pente- 
costal] Christians who claim to be inspired by the Holy Spirit and the life of 
Jesus and seek holistically to address the spiritual, physical, and social needs of 
people in their community’ (Miller and Yamamori 2007, 2). Progressive Pente- 
costalism thus stems from the clear attention that a number of them are now 
giving to social developmental issues. This places on the back burner the escha- 
tological message relating to the Second Coming of Christ and the coming 
judgement that will result in some spending eternity in hellfire and others 
enjoying with God in heaven. These eschatological discourses do not feature 
much in contemporary Pentecostal sermons. This orientation towards social and 
human development is seen in the massive support that Ghanaian Charismatic 
Churches now give to charitable courses. Mensa Otabil’s International Central 
Gospel Church (ICGC) has built a new information technology centre for 
Ghana’s biggest orphanage, the Osu Children’s home. ICGC is also the single 
highest donor to the cardiothoracic centre at Ghana’s main teaching hospital. 
It has established a private university — the first Pentecostal university to be 
chartered by government — and its focus is to develop capacity in the areas of 
business management, entrepreneurial studies, and medical professions such as 
nursing. This story of ICGC is equally true of David Oyedepo’s Living Faith 
Church Worldwide, also known as Winners’ Chapel, and Enoch Adeboye’s 
Redeemed Christian Church of God both based in Nigeria. What this means is 
that contemporary Pentecostals, which in the past propounded a simplistic 
gospel of prosperity now combine that with significant emphasis on social and 
economic development. 

The emphasis now remains on prosperity as the divine right of every believer, 
but, as we shall note below, the message is now a bit more nuanced than when 
these churches started preaching in the late 1970s. When prosperity preaching 
which has its source in North American televangelism started, there was much 
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emphasis on the name-it-and-claim-it approach. In what Nimi Wariboko refers 
to as the ‘covenant paradigm’ in prosperity thinking, the metaphor used is the 
agricultural one of sowing and reaping: 


[Sow] tithes and offerings, among other elements of a self-sacrificial way of 
life, into the church and reap bumper harvests of wealth. Lives flourish 
when these gifts are blessed by or joined with quasi-magical gifts of certain 
pastors (the fertile soil). The covenant paradigm emphasizes the status quo 
or ignores it; it is not oriented social change. 


(2014, 234) 


In this sowing-and-reaping approach to prosperity, as Wariboko has articulated 
here, Christians are encouraged to be positive in their verbal declarations, fulfil 
their tithing obligations and sow seeds of money and other gifts in the life and 
ministry of their anointed charismatic leaders, and simply reap the results in 
material blessings. 

To a large extent, this approach continues unabated, especially among a new 
crop of prophetic figures who through increased sophistication in terms of how 
they operate have followed the same approach as was found in the modus oper- 
andi of the old prophets of the African Independents. Andrew Walls gives us a 
clue why this is so: 


Christianity has thus necessarily inherited all the old goals of religion; in 
particular, the association with protection and with power is undimin- 
ished.... The effectiveness of the Christian faith, or any particular mani- 
festation of it, is accordingly open to the test of whether it gives access to 
power and prosperity to protection against natural or spiritual enemies (pur- 
poses to which much traditional practice was directed) and satisfactorily 
enforces familial and social duty. 


(2002, 122) 


The new prophets operate through Independent Churches either as founders and 
pastors or simply as itinerant guest functionaries at revival meetings; they are 
present on television, radio, and even internet websites. These prophetic figures 
have many followers. Given the added fact that the worldview of mystical cau- 
sality is still very much present in African ways of interpreting the world, the 
prophets rely on that and in some ways this leads to the exploitation of the fears 
and insecurities of their patrons to accumulate personal wealth. In this vein Paul 
Gifford who has explored the relationship between Christianity and develop- 
ment in Africa against the backdrop of the strong belief in mystical causality has 
noted that the enchanted religious imagination, as he calls it, has not died out 
on the continent (2015, 14). The prosperity preachers in this covenant para- 
digm, Wariboko notes, do not merely address poverty and fuel greed. They 
produce desires and dreams and connect them to the transcendental God. There 
is some positive element here in that the preachers ‘motivate believers to become 
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agents of their own personal economic improvement’ but the downside of it is 
that it takes a simplistic approach to development and leaves those who fulfil 
their covenant obligations and yet continue in poverty and suffering without 
adequate answers to the quagmires of life (Wariboko 2014, 236). 


Hermeneutics of black empowerment and development 


There is a second model of prosperity that Wariboko terms the ‘excellence 
model’. This model, according to Wariboko, dwells on human capability devel- 
opment and Afrocentric sentiments. He explains how this model works in pros- 
perity gospel hermeneutics within the context of contemporary Pentecostalism 
or Charismatic Christianity in Nigeria: 


If Nigerians are sowing and reaping material blessings, they must do so, 
according to the proponents of this model, with the best machinery and 
organization. The operation of these technologies must be sustained and 
advanced by the ethos of professional excellence. This model says that 
Nigeria has failed in economic development because there are too few sane, 
resourceful, and patriotic managers who can bring together and develop the 
right talents to orchestrate development in the various spheres of the 
economy. The excellence model is a triangle of nationalism (Afrocentric 
view), professionalism (human capacity building), and the prosperity gospel 
orientation to development. 


(Wariboko 2014, 238) 


What this means however is that in recent decades, the simplistic positive con- 
fession and sowing-and-reaping forms of prosperity, have been balanced by other 
charismatic pastors with a more pragmatic approach in which the stress is on 
hard work, the constructive and wise use of gifts and talents, and the pursuit of 
relevant educational programmes. One of these new motivational speakers is 
Mensa Otabil of Ghana and his approach to prosperity has been very well ana- 
lysed by Paul Gifford (2004) in his book Ghana’s New Christianity. This chapter 
is written under the broad title of spirit and empowerment for the reason that 
spiritual and human development lies at the heart of the new hermeneutics we 
come across in contemporary Pentecostalism in particular. A representative list 
of the preachers of this new hermeneutic of black empowerment would include 
Bishop T. D. Jakes of the Potter’s House Church in Texas, USA, Matthew 
Ashimolowo of the Kingsway International Christian Center in London, and 
Mensa Otabil of Ghana. In Nigerian Pentecostalism Nimi Wariboko gives the 
following succinct summary of the sort of hermeneutics of development or 
empowerment that I speak of here: 


It is the belief in the power of Pentecostalism — the movement of the Holy 
Spirit and the power to initiate something new — to transform and elevate 
African society and the dignity of the black race. Within a certain segment 
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of Nigerian Pentecostalism the only way of living acceptably to God was 
life not merely of holiness and personal salvation and wealth but by the 
fulfilment of an obligation to be God’s battle-ax to uproot and destroy eco- 
nomic backwardness and the black race’s indignity. This was their calling. 
They saw themselves as an instrument of the divine in the history of 
Africa. 

(2014, 230) 


Wariboko then discusses how Pentecostals are ‘bearing the weight of blackness’ 
by articulating ideas of Christian citizenship and the desire for the ‘greatness of 
the black race’ (2014, 232). One of the books written by Mensa Otabil (1992), 
Beyond the Rivers of Ethiopia deals precisely with this sort of hermeneutics of 
empowerment. In this book Otabil writes that the average black person had to 
contend with western values and would be shaped by them. The end of our 
society having been suffused with western things is that blacks end up feeling 
inferior to the white race. Even Christian missionaries, he writes, assumed that 
everything African was evil and our indigenous names were demonised as 
satanic (Otabil 1992, 15). He then gives Africans the following charge in rela- 
tion to our Christianity: 


I do not believe the church in Africa should be ruled from anywhere but 
Africa! Our leaders must be home brewed. Our finances must be generated 
from the productive work of our own resources. Our headquarters must be 
in Africa! When it becomes necessary to co-operate with other churches 
and ministries beyond our continent, it must be based on mutual respect 
and love. We were not made in God’s image to receive mercy drops! The 
times have changed, and God is calling on us to change our attitudes and 
expectations. 


(Otabil 1992, 68) 


The reference to Ethiopia in the narrative is very instructive. The country 
became the symbol of black emancipation as it was the only African country 
that resisted colonial rule and domination. Besides Ethiopia appears in the 
biblical narrative as quickly stretching out her hands to God (Psalm 68:31) 
and bringing God an offering (Zephaniah 3:10). These texts including the 
baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch by Philip in the Acts of the Apostles have 
inspired the thinking that Africa looms large in God’s imagination and west- 
erners must not be allowed to hold him in their custody. These thoughts are 
also present in the writings of Matthew Ashimolowo of the Kingsway Inter- 
national Christian Centre. In his book What Is Wrong with Being Black? he 
writes as follows: 


It is my opinion that there is no culture that transcends any other culture, 
or stands superior to other cultures. The Bible is raised as the standard here 
because it is in it that we find what I consider the key root to Black 
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pathologies and the final solution that will cause Blacks to come into the 
fullness of who they will be. It is the Bible that will cause them to come to 
a place of the true identification of their gift in God, transformation and a 
manifestation of the gifts and abilities that have been deposited in them 
from time immemorial. 


(2007, 12) 


The subtitle of Ashimolowo’s book — Celebrating our Heritage [and] Confronting 
our Challenges — is very instructive regarding the sort of black empowerment 
hermeneutics that the new crop of motivational speakers are developing in 
Africa within the context of independent Pentecostalism. 


Pentecostal citizenship and social engagement 


The sort of contemporary Pentecostal social engagement that motivational 
pastors like Mensa Otabil and Matthew Ashimolowo represent begins with 
responsible citizenship. Miller and Yamamori summarise this orientation to 
civic responsibility as follows: 


Progressive Pentecostals in most cases actually embrace capitalism and 
attempt to work within the system. In our opinion, however, Pentecostals 
are actually doing something fairly subversive. They are teaching their 
members that they are made in the image of God; that all people have 
dignity and are equal in God’s sight; and that therefore they have rights — 
whether they are poor, women, or children. These values are fundamental 
to the creation of a democratic government, and therefore, at the very least 
Pentecostalism is preparing good citizens who may exercise their vote in 
ways that affect egalitarian values. 


(2007, 4-5) 


The reference to ‘preparing good citizens who may exercise their vote’ brings to 
mind a sermon that Pastor Mensa Otabil preached in his church titled ‘Your 
Vote’. The message was first preached in the run-up to Ghana’s presidential and 
parliamentary elections in 2012 and rebroadcast on various networks through 
his Living Word television, radio, internet stations, and websites prior to the 
2016 elections. ‘A vote is like an offering’, Pastor Otabil continued and ‘when 
we give to God, he gives it back to us in blessings’. In the same way, when we 
give politicians our vote, we must expect them to deliver on their promises. ‘A 
vote is sacred’, he explained, and therefore it is a way of entering into a 
covenant with the one for whom one votes. In a modern democracy, Pastor 
Otabil preached, citizens possess the right to vote and voting connotes endors- 
ing an idea or system of governance. This was done in expectation that those 
we vote for would serve our interests: ‘voting means giving support to an idea in 
expectation that the idea will benefit you; something beneficial must come out 
of one’s vote’ he explained. 
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Pastor Mensa Otabil gave three main reasons for voting. First, ‘your vote’ is 
your sovereign will and when one votes he or she cedes that sovereignty to 
those in government. ‘Your vote is about surrendering your sovereignty to the 
President and it is a very serious action because no citizen can govern legiti- 
mately without the collective votes of those who go to the polls’ he noted. In 
voting, therefore ‘each citizen must ask himself or herself: “does the person | am 
voting for deserve my sovereignty?”’ Second, according to Pastor Otabil, we 
vote as a ‘sacred responsibility of citizenship’. He explained how we must go 
beyond advertisements to scrutinise political party proposals to ensure that they 
serve the best interest of the nation. He cautioned that it was irresponsible to 
put one’s vote on ‘autopilot’, meaning, citizens must never vote simply because 
they were affiliates of a particular political party or are related to someone 
seeking election into parliament: ‘Be free to change your mind if those you have 
voted for in the past have not delivered on their proposals’ he advised. Third, 
Pastor Otabil noted that ‘our quality of life is determined by the results of our 
votes and therefore we should never allow any politician to take our votes for 
granted’. ‘Vote for your beliefs and values’, he advised and as a Christian your 
values must consist of truth, honesty, and integrity. ‘Do not vote with selfish 
interests in mind’, rather, he noted, ‘vote for the best interest of the country’. 

Pastor Otabil’s sermon was relevant for citizenship and social engagement, 
because, in many African countries the loss of elections had not been taken 
lightly. Incumbent governments have sought to manipulate the systems of 
governance in order to perpetuate their regime leading to some of the bitterest 
conflicts that have occurred in countries like Ivory Coast, Liberia, and more 
recently the Gambia, all in West Africa (Gifford 1979). The connection 
Pastor Otabil makes between voting and a person’s quality of life is also 
instructive. In African politics it is common practice for politicians to dole 
out little monies and gifts to especially poverty-stricken communities in subtle 
and blatant attempts to ‘buy’ their votes. Such people and communities are 
then neglected once the political office has been secured (Ranger 2008). 
What this sermon ‘Your Vote’ tells us is that certain categories of Pentecostals 
are taking public life and social engagement very seriously indeed. It further 
demonstrates that given their endurance and increasing influence, religious 
institutions like the Pentecostal/Charismatic Churches that are now dominat- 
ing African religious life represent an important source of hope in times of 
social and political uncertainties. Certainly, the new charismatic motivational 
speakers fulfil such a role. Pastor Otabil cautions here about citizens not falling 
for vote-buying deceptions in Africa because, as he notes, those temporal gifts 
do not determine what quality of life one would have in future. ‘It is your vote 
that counts!’ He concluded. 


Conclusion 


The history of Christianity in Africa cannot be told without the influence and 
impact of the Independent Church movement. Although originally the 
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expression African Independent Churches was used to describe the older forms 
of Christian religious innovation, it is becoming redundant for two reasons: first, 
although the classical African Independent Churches did not specifically refer 
to their movement as ‘Pentecostal’, phenomenologically, they were the first to 
exhibit a strong pneumatological religious culture in African Christianity. 
Second, although the contemporary Pentecostals may appear like North Ameri- 
can versions of the same phenomenon, they are indigenous both in leadership 
and resource mobilisation. In both movements, the belief in mystical causality 
has been sustained. It is part of what makes the African. However, the initial 
concern with eschatological matters, especially in the contemporary Pentecostal 
movement, seems to have given way to more pragmatic matters as attention is 
now paid to social developmental issues. In that sense, in spite of whatever 
reservations one may have concerning the obsession with evil and rituals of 
exorcising it, African Initiated Christianity in both its classical and con- 
temporary forms can to some reasonable extent be considered as constituting 
vehicles of modernity and development. What the examples in this chapter tell 
us is that the other-worldly characteristic initially associated with Pentecostal- 
ism is changing. An emergent group of Pentecostals, Miller and Yamamori 
observe, ‘is pursuing the integral, or holistic, gospel in response to what it sees as 
the example of Jesus, who both ministered to people’s physical needs and 
preached about the coming kingdom of God’ (2007, 21-22). 
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3 The challenge of environment and 
climate justice’ 


Imperatives of an eco-theological reformation 
of Christianity in African contexts 


Dietrich Werner 


Contexts: current challenges and debates on sustainability and 
the role of religions 


The issue of ecological transformation and eco-theology is not a new theme 
in African theological discourse. Already in 2008, the All African Confer- 
ence of Churches (AACC) gave prominent space to the water and environ- 
mental crisis at its general assembly in Maputo. At that time the topic of the 
environment and spirituality came on the agenda when a cholera outbreak in 
Zimbabwe illustrated how pollution, environmental degradation and inad- 
equate water supply were affecting people in Africa. The Maputo Covenant 
from that assembly stated: ‘We affirm that earth keeping is a crucial dimen- 
sion of the church’s mission and we need to confess of the times when the 
church has been unfaithful in this mandate or at worst, acted and taught 
against (World Council of Churches 2008). In this chapter I argue that 
facing the gravity of current and future environmental challenges for the 
African continent and its implications for forced migration both within and 
beyond the African continent needs to become a top priority in the new 
working period of AACC as in many African (as well as other) churches the 
seriousness of the environmental challenges has not yet been fully grasped. 
This chapter is structured along the following themes: 


e contexts — current challenges and debates on sustainability and the role of 
religions; 

e texts — resources for inspiring an ecological reformation of Christianity in 
Africa; and 

e visions — imperatives for churches engaged in climate justice and ecological 
transformation. 


A critical question at stake: is Christianity responsible for the 
environmental crisis in Africa? 


A West African theologian once shared the following story based on his per- 
sonal biographical experiences: 
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The village in the East of Ghana where I grew up was located close to a 
forest and a river. In the forest from ancient times onwards the ancestors 
live, therefore it was sacred. In the river there lived the spirit of the water, 
therefore it was sacred as well. Then people of my village became Chris- 
tians. Now, according to the new Christian world view, there were no 
ancestors any more in the forest and also there were no spirits any more in 
the river. The taboos were disintegrating and disappearing. Instead the 
people started to make use and exploit both the forest and the water of the 
river for their own purposes. Today next to this village there is no forest left 
anymore and the river — it turned into a cesspool. Who has done a major 
mistake here? And for what reason? 
(Emmanuel Anim of the Church of Pentecost, 
Ghana, story transmitted orally) 


The key question embedded in this narrative is the following: Is the introduc- 
tion of Christianity in Africa responsible for the environmental crisis? Is Chris- 
tian tradition even the main root of environmental degradation? 

This thesis is not new at all. Since the famous article written by Lynn White 
in 1967 ‘The historical roots of our ecological crisis’, this perception has been 
reiterated by many scholars (e.g. Amery 1978; Miink 1987). White’s article 
placed the blame for the ecological crisis on western Christianity as such. 
White’s argument is that the Judeo-Christian doctrine of creation has led to the 
disenchantment of nature. Biblical religion has expelled the gods from the 
forests and streams once and for all. The biblical notion of ‘dominion’ of 
humankind over nature has given rise to western science which encouraged 
empirical investigation of the ‘book of nature’ and thus also promoted the spread 
of exploitative attitudes to nature. White argues that ‘Christianity is the most 
anthropocentric religion the world has seen’ (1967, 1205) and concludes that 
‘Christianity bears a huge burden of guilt’. 

Several African scholars have taken up some elements of White’s provoca- 
tive thesis (although in-depth empirical research on the influence of the arrival 
of Christianity in the African continent on attitudes relating to nature and the 
environment has not yet been conducted). Harvey Sindima, for instance, fol- 
lowing some of the arguments of Lynn White argues that the original and pre- 
Christian African concept is about ‘the bondedness of life’, a view based on the 
integral whole of life being interconnected with spiritual and material realms 
relating to each other. However, he argues that in the process of colonial expan- 
sion, this spiritual worldview which was traditionally dominant in African cul- 
tures was replaced and superseded by mechanistic worldviews originating by 
western enlightenment cultures of modernity (Sindima 1990). 

Sindima concludes: 


For some time the people of Africa have been influenced by a cosmology 
inherited from the West: the mechanistic perspective that views all things 
as lifeless commodities to be understood scientifically and to be used for 
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human ends. Yet these people have an alternative way of looking at the 
world, an alternative cosmology, which can better serve their needs for cul- 
tural development and social justice in an ecologically responsible context. 
This alternative way might be called a life-centered way, since it stresses 


the bondedness, the interconnectedness of all living beings. 
(1990, 137) 


Thus, some African scholars like Sindima view the introduction of Christianity 
in Africa as a factor which weakened human ability to interpret and reconstruct 
the systems of values and norms that give meaning to the lives of Africans. But 
the belief that scientific progress was the way in which misery would be elimin- 
ated in the world by and large did not work out in reality. The alliance of pro- 
gress, science and technology has not eliminated misery. 

The recommendation therefore which Sindima and others are bringing is 
that African Christianity nowadays has to rediscover traditional African 
values and rethink Christianity in a non-western, African way. Thus, African 
eco-theologies embedded and implicitly articulated in African Initiated 
Churches potentially present an attractive, feasible and necessary way out of 
the ecological dilemmas presented by the current trends in African modern 
culture. 

It is the key question of this chapter to see whether there are indeed tradi- 
tional African worldviews incorporated in the life and worship traditions of 
African Initiated Churches, which have the potential of offering substantial 
solutions to the environmental challenges on the African continent or at least 
can offer motivational energies for ecological commitments and how their 
potential can be strengthened. 

Even a quick look at current African theological discourses provides evid- 
ence that much more serious theological and empirical research is needed to 
deepen historical, systematic, cultural as well as ethical insights into the ecolo- 
gical assets of African Christianity. Although some major work has been done 
on the general relation between Christianity and eco-theology (Conradie 2006), 
empirical research on African Initiated Churches and their potential contribu- 
tion for eco-ethics is still in its initial stage and we can only gather some very 
first insights and hints on this topic but can never explore this in full detail as 
the task is huge. 

We first need to take into consideration that there have been other scholars 
who have seriously refuted and contradicted the thesis of White, that Christian- 
ity as such is the root cause of environmental degradation. Several scholars have 
accused him of overgeneralisation and oversimplification, historically and theo- 
logically. Scholars like this have argued 


e that exploitative attitudes to nature have other causes and roots than just 
Christianity; 

e that the biblical witness on relationships to nature cannot be reduced to 
just the dominium terrae tradition; 
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e that Christianity did not harmoniously pave the way to scientific and 
technological revolution as much of the Enlightenment traditions were 
achieved in struggling against Christianity; 

e that White deals with Christianity indiscriminately, generalising all tradi- 
tions of Christianity and failing to realise the only partial validity of his 
claims. 


(Conradie 2016; Conradie et al. 2014, 120ff.) 


The counter thesis to White’s convictions expressed by many later scholars 
therefore reads: Christianity does have ecological wisdom traditions embed- 
ded in biblical witness and in the tradition of the church. Therefore, rightly 
interpreted, Christianity cannot be blamed as being the causa principalis of all 
of the global environmental crisis, but certainly is both part of the problem 
but also one major part of the solution to it — as it can offer major insights to 
ecological transformation and awareness-building from rereading ancient bib- 
lical tradition. 

Christian traditions show some ecological ambiguity: some elements in 
Christianity have reinforced attitudes which can legitimate violent 
subjugation of nature and exploitative attitudes. Other traditions in Christi- 
anity and the Bible show admiration for the mystery of God’s love in the 
beauty of creation and attitudes of care in solidarity with creation (Habel and 
Wurst 2001). 


Reading the signs of the time: the interrelatedness of environmental 
degradation, global climate and economic injustice, bad governance 
and unlimited power of transnational companies in African contexts 


In reading the contemporary context related to issues of environment and 
climate justice we need to take a look at actual challenges concerning the 
environmental situation in the African continent. It is often said that the 
African continent is the most religious continent in this world. However, it is 
also the poorest in terms of accessibility of livelihoods and the highest ranking 
in corruption and one of the continents most affected by land degradation and 
environmental pollution (Bounaim 2016). Why is this so? 

The intersectionality of economic injustice, environmental destruction, bad 
governance and unlimited power of external transnational corporations (TNCs) 
certainly plays a significant role. It is striking and confusing to see that while 
the African Union (AU) adopted an African Convention on Nature and 
Natural Resources in 1968 (United Nations 1968), the legacy of colonial rule 
and the influx of transnational corporations and the lack of proper good govern- 
ance and corporate political determination within the AU have so far prevented 
African governments from setting up proper and sufficient mechanisms to 
ensure that this crucial convention (updated in 2003; see African Union 2003) 
can be properly updated and that its provisions can be enforced and put into 
practice (Lubbe 2015). 
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Clearly, protecting the environment of sub-Saharan Africa is an issue that 
needs to be examined more carefully and incorporated into an overall strategy 
of sustainable economic development (Nana-Sinkam 1995). Of particular 
urgency there are four major ecological challenges: 


1 Loss of fertile soil and degradation of territories by erosion and draught 
(Nana-Sinkam 1995). 

2 Reduction of rainfall, melting icecaps on Mount Kilimanjaro, river drain- 
ing, drying out of major lakes (Mugambi 2016, 1117ff.). 

3 Deforestation and loss of biodiversity (https://helpsavenature.com/ 
environmental-issues-in-africa, accessed 10 May 2019). 

4 Dramatic reductions in local food production and application of land policies 
which encourage export of cash crops in African export countries while at 
the same time suffering internally from undernourishment (Mugambi 2016, 


1124). 


Once we take a general look at the ecological role of African’s Christianity 
however, with regard to the Christian potential to counter environmental 
degradation and injustices, the result for some African authors seems rather 
meagre. The senior South African scholar Ernst Conradie has argued: ‘In many 
contexts Christians are not environmental activists and environmental activists 
are not Christian’ (2011, 158). 

Obaji M. Agbiji (2015) has argued that faith communities in sub-Saharan 
Africa have only recently and gradually developed awareness of the dangers of 
ecological injustice and its connection with socioeconomic injustice. In many 
churches — at least observed in the Nigerian ecclesial community in particular — 
not too much has yet been achieved with regard to developing a strong Chris- 
tian ecological ideological orientation and activism which could stem the 
devastating impact of human beings on the environment. 


The ecumenical learning journey: from limits to growth towards a 
new concept of degrowth-oriented sustainability 


The first ever ecumenical definition of ‘sustainability’ as articulated in the WCC 
Bucharest 1974 conference is worth noting again: 


The goal must be a robust, sustainable society, where each individual can 
feel secure that his quality of life will be maintained or improved. We can 
already delineate some necessary characteristics of this enduring society. 
First, social stability cannot be obtained without an equitable distribution 
of what is in scarce supply and common opportunity to participate in social 
decisions. Second, a robust global society will not be sustainable unless the 
need for food is at any time well below the global capacity to supply it, and 
unless the emissions of pollutants are well below the capacity of the 
ecosystem to absorb them. Third, the new social organization will be 
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sustainable only as long as the rate of use of non-renewable resources does 
not outrun the increase in resources made available through technological 
innovation. Finally, a sustainable society requires a level of human activity 
which is not adversely influenced by the never ending, large and frequent 
natural variations in global climate. 

(quoted in Vischer, n.d.) 


In 2009 a major official statement on eco-justice and ecological debt was released 
by WCC which summarised some of the core convictions developed, bringing 
together the ‘limits to growth’ debate, the concept of ‘just, participatory and sus- 
tainable societies’ of the Nairobi assembly 1975 and the so-called AGAPE process 
(Alternative Globalization Addressing People and Earth) which followed in the 
1980s: it summarised ecumenical key convictions, like that ‘the era of “unlimited 
consumption” has reached its limits’, that a new understanding of natural resources 
need to be developed which moved beyond labelling them simply as means of 
exploitation and that ‘human existence is utterly dependant on a healthy func- 


tioning earth system’ (World Council of Churches 2009). 


The political learning journey: the SDG agenda 2030 as both a 
political chance for sustainability concepts as well as a document of 
internal tensions 


Another element which needs to be mentioned in terms of shaping and influen- 
cing our current contexts for the purpose of articulating new visions for sustain- 
ability certainly is the UN Agenda for Sustainable Development (SDG Agenda). 

The African Union in 2015 developed a similar vision, the Agenda 2063, 
which at least in its first major goal also mentions sustainability in talking about 
the vision of ‘A prosperous Africa based on inclusive growth and sustainable 
development’ (African Union 2015, 2). 

The tracking process on Agenda 2063 and the Sustainable Development 
Goals published by United Nations Development Programme (UNDP), 
however reveals serious challenges ahead (African Union et al. 2017a). The 
most recent Executive Summary of the 2017 Africa Sustainable Development 
Report among several items points to three major results: 


e slow progress made in reducing poverty and inequality owing to limited 
decent employment opportunities and weak social insurance mechanisms; 

e rising food insecurity and undernourishment are a growing concern in 
Africa: some 355 million people in Africa were moderately or severely food 
insecure in 2015; 

e globally, the proportion of fish stocks that are at biologically sustainable 
levels is declining. 


It also states: ‘Approximately six out of every ten SDG indicators cannot be 
tracked in Africa due to severe data limitations.’ Therefore, particularly there 
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are no data and trends available yet on a wide range of parameters pertaining to 
environmental sustainability. Dimension 7 in the AU Agenda 2063, which 
relates to ‘Environmentally sustainable climate resilient economies and com- 
munities’, does not have a clear set of indicators and reliable data yet on the 
African continent’s level (African Union et al. 2017b). 

This is deplorable, even more so as there is a fundamental tension and even 
contradictions between the socioeconomic and the ecological goals of the SDG 
Agenda. The fact that they are not harmonised yet indicates a hidden funda- 
mental political ambiguity even within this most advanced UN Agenda and 
points to a hidden conflict within the global political discourse which centres 
around the concept of growth and sustainability: is the completion of major eco- 
nomic and social goals dependent on an unlimited increase of the exploitation 
of natural resources, or is the reduction of the use of natural resources the pre- 
condition for formulating more modest and less growth-oriented goals also for 
social and economic development (Wijkman, Weizsäcker and Club of Rome 
2017, 90)? 

It is here that the specific role of Christian Churches as well as other reli- 
gious communities both within and beyond the African continent comes into 
play. This is because the SDG Agenda in the long run cannot be achieved 
without clarified concepts of sustainability and growth: governments are 
dependent on broad approval and motivation of the people to follow a paradigm 
shift in social development and ecological transformation. The moral and spir- 
itual basis for a new concept of development can only come from bodies which 
reach deeper then secular governmental agencies, as fundamental values and 
spiritual orientations are at stake. Here is the task for an ecologically sensitised 
African Christianity to enter into serious political dialogue with the African 
Union (AU) and with other spiritual communities within Africa. 


Texts: resources for inspiring an ecological reformation of 
Christianity 


The call for an ecological reformation of Christianity: rereading the 
reformation heritage as a protest movement against human greed 
and corruption 


In 2016, in the Greek Orthodox Academy of Volos, after an intensive confer- 
ence of eco-theological experts from several different denominational traditions 
a ‘Manifesto for an Ecological Reformation of Christianity’ was published 
(World Council of Churches 2016). The Manifesto defines ecological reforma- 
tion of Christianity, explicitly pointing to the reformation jubilee occasion 
celebrating its 500 years, as a comprehensive and long-term process: 


Such an ecological reformation cannot be restricted to a recovery of a theo- 
logy of creation or a call for responsible stewardship. It calls for reflection, 
discernment, prayer and a transformation of Christian practices that may be 
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harmful to others, to all God’s creatures. It also calls for a rereading of the 
canonical biblical texts, a critique of the environmental impact of specific 
Christian traditions and practices, a retrieval of historical insights, figures 
and practices, a reinvestigation of the content and significance of the Chris- 
tian faith, a reconsideration of influential symbols, a renewal of Christian 
communities and a transformation of the ministries and missions of the 


church. 
(Conradie, Werner and Tsalampouni 2016) 


Thus: 


the environmental crisis has therefore not only led to the claim that Chris- 
tianity could and should make an important contribution to a more ade- 
quate understanding of the role of humanity in nature. It has also led to 
calls for a critical reassessment of the Christian faith itself. 


(Conradie 2006, 65-66) 


An ecological reformation of Christianity also takes up again an essential 
feature of the ecclesia semper reformanda est, which lives in the promise to be 
constantly renewed in spirit and in practical obedience. An ecological reforma- 
tion of Christianity reminds us that classical reformation essentially was a liber- 
ation movement for the Gospel to be fully enacted and realised in its potential. 
European classical reformation was a protest and liberation movement against 
the combination of a religion of fear, superstition and idolisation of human 
greed and systemic spread of corruption. In a similar manner, today’s ecological 
reformation of Christianity should liberate contemporary Christianity from 
becoming complicit in the cult of economic greed, unlimited material growth 
and structural violence against nature, animals and plants in the twenty-first 
century. 


Rereading key texts of ecological biblical hermeneutics: a different 
ecological understanding of the dominium terrae in Gen 1:28 and 
Gen 2:15 


If an ecological reformation of Christianity includes a reinvestigation of the 
content and significance of its most important sources, symbols and texts, this 
will certainly include key texts which up to the middle of the last century were 
predominantly read and used to justify the approach of dominance and subduing 
in western modernity, namely the creation narratives from Genesis. While the 
biblical witness on creation is much broader than just the creation narratives in 
the book of Genesis, it is obvious that an ecological reinterpretation of Gen 
1:28 (to ‘have dominion over the earth’) is needed. While many authors argue 
that the dominium terrae is to be understood in the historical framework of an 
agrarian society and should not be interpreted in terms of domination or 
military conquest, but rather in terms of caring, protecting, nurturing, gardening, 
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cultivating and serving (Conradie 2006, 77), others argue that the Hebrew term 
used (radah = have dominion and kabash = subdue) cannot be completely paci- 
fied and does have some rather harsh connotations. However, as these Hebrew 
words and their understanding are rooted in kingship roles in the ancient Near 
East specific understanding needs to always be heard as well, that 


the ruler has the responsibility for the well-being of the ones who are ruled 
over. The ruler (humans) therefore has the responsibility to protect the 
interests of the ruled (the other animals) with mercy and fairness. Although 
the provision is made for the use of force and violence, this may never cause 
the destruction of the community and solidarity between human and the 
other animals. 


(Conradie 2006, 80) 


It thus has become clear in extended exegetical discussions that the modern 
approach to nature in the process of industrialisation and mass exploitation can 
by no means be related or justified by the dominium terrae tradition of the cre- 
ation narrative which is developed in a completely different cultural, historical 
and climate-related context. 

Rereading texts with new ecological hermeneutics does not stop just with 
some key texts of the creation narratives. There have been new initiatives and 
exciting projects for an ecological rereading of biblical traditions both in 
African as well as Asian or European biblical scholarship which are worth 
noting and which encompass many different textual traditions of the Bible 
(Horrell 2012; Rao 2012). These are based and inspired by the conviction that 


God’s interaction with creatures is not limited to humanity: 


It is always an interaction with humanity in relation to the rest of creation 
and at times with other creatures to the exclusion of humanity. God’s acts 
of creation, judgment and redemption embrace the earth and all its 
creatures. 


(Conradie 2006, 83) 


Rereading Roman Catholic theological teachings: Laudato Si’ as 
provocation for an eco-theological reformation of Christianity 


The encyclical letter of Pope Francis, Laudato Si’ (Franciscus PP. 2015), can be 
regarded as the Magna Carta of a new integral ecological theology and one of 
the most courageous and outspoken critiques of the suicidal course of moderni- 
sation of humanity at present. It is unquestionably the most widespread, ecu- 
menical and most radiating Christian call for a radical repentance which has 
reached out widely in UN circles and also into the fields of other world reli- 
gions, for instance Muslim discourses. Laudato Si’ thus is a historic call for a 
radical ecological reformation of Christianity and much beyond. Laudato Si 
includes a clear warning to all those responsible in world politics to overcome 
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indifference and ignorance with regard to the primary victims of environmental 
degradation and to seriously change the basic patterns of development so as to 
move towards a more sustainable path of transformation as otherwise the very 
survival of humankind is endangered. 


Rereading indigenous African wisdom traditions: the concept of 
Christ the ecological ancestor and the notion of ‘vital force’ as 
starting point for an African eco-theology 


There is a debate in African theological discourses about what could provide a 
good cultural bridging point for linking African eco-theological considerations 
to elements in traditional African cultures and the spiritual African worldview. 
African community cultures have been strong in paying respect not only to 
living elders, but also to the seniority of ancestral spirits. Ancestors are involved 
in the very conception of life — family, clans, community, nature, the visible 
and the invisible worlds. Several authors have argued that in African cultural 
milieus Christ can be presented and understood also as ecological ancestor. Fol- 
lowing Benezet Bujo or Charles Nyamiti, Kapya Kaoma has argued that eco- 
theological reflections in Africa would benefit by moving towards ‘an African 
Missional Christology of Jesus as Ecological Ancestor’ (2016, 159ff.). Based on 
the relevance of genealogies in biblical tradition where the ancestry is traced 
back several generations to indicate that all goes back directly to Abraham or to 
David, and bearing in mind that the ancestors stood for the promise of being 
rooted and blessed with the land and the fruits of nature, biblical passages 
receive a new meaning in eco-theological reflections which describe Jesus as the 
‘first born of all creation’ (Col 1.17), which would make Jesus an elder brother 
to all that lives in creation (Kaoma 2016, 172). Also, the Gospel of John testi- 
fies to the ecological ancestry of Christ when it states: ‘through him all things 
were made and without him, nothing was made’ (John 1:3). Christ thus can be 
preached and confessed as a role model of providing care not just for human 
beings, but also for creation as a whole. If Christ is the ancestor of all creation, 
we cannot regard the human species as fundamentally different from nature, but 
all need to be viewed as ontologically related beings which live in a relationship 
of mutual interdependence and interconnectedness. Sin in ecological terms is 
no longer limited to human beings but extends to nonhumans in the universe 
(Kaoma 2016, 175). 

In taking up the language of Christ the ecological ancestor it needs to be 
kept in mind however that the messianic language needs to be held together 
with the language of traditional wisdom: Christ is not only the one holding the 
cosmos together as the first fruit of a new creation, he is also the one to bring 
justice to creation. Overcoming the tension between a justice and sustainability- 
related approach to eco-theology is what is demanded in African contexts. This 
also is what the South African Council of Churches (SACC) underlined in 
2009 in trying to learn anew how mercy and loyalty, justice and peace are inti- 
mately connected (see Ps 85:10-11). 
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In ecumenical documents on climate change, also from within the African 
context, climate change is typically regarded as an issue of justice and not 
only of sustainability. This is usually related to the observation that the 
current and the most likely future victims of climate change contributed 


least to the problem. 
(Conradie 2010, 208) 


Since climate change is a function of certain specific and distorted forms of pro- 
duction of wealth, it can only be addressed through economic transformation 
that will entail a redistribution of wealth. Therefore the most appropriate mecha- 
nisms for peaceful and mutually agreed redistribution mechanisms need to be 
clarified. 

An interesting side debate in this perspective is related to the question of 
how to assess the role of Pentecostal Churches and theologies with regard to 
eco-theological stewardship and responsibility. Some scholars like Teddy Saku- 
papa (2012 , 424) argue that ‘the pneumatology of African Pentecostalism also 
tends to focus more on the individual quest for welfare much to the neglect of 
societal needs and the care of the earth’ and therefore is not really conducive for 
an eco-theological transformation, but instead is contributing ‘to the perpetra- 
tion of capitalistic greed and the widening of the gap between the rich and the 
poor’ (Ngong 2010). But there are also voices which argue that the original tra- 
ditional African concept of the Spirit as a ‘vital force’ in nature can facilitate 
more dialogue between African pneumatology and the eco-theological dis- 
course. Teddy Sakupapa has convincingly argued: 


In light of the conceptual framework of vital force therefore, it can be 
argued that the Holy Spirit will be understood as the vital force and life 
that is common to all. In other words, the Spirit’s presence will be recog- 
nised in the whole of creation in a panentheistic sense. This perspective is 
particularly important in getting African Christians and churches involved 
in ecological work. In fact, in African cosmology, the sacredness of nature 
is derived from nature’s relationship with the creator whose vital force has 
animated nature. Humans are therefore in an ontological relationship with 
nature given their common descent from the creator. A pneumatological 


understanding of vital force enhances this ontological relationship. 
(2013, 428) 


Rediscovering the missio Creatoris Dei: bringing together sources 
and insights from Orthodox, feminist and Pentecostal traditions 


Kapya Kaoma has stated repeatedly that the very understanding of mission of 
the church as missio Dei has to be enlarged and put into an ecological universal 
context: Christian mission is not church or human centred, but God centred. 
But as God is concerned about the whole of the universe and not just about the 
human being, also the understanding of his mission has to be liberated from 
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anthropocentric reductionism. If Christian mission is joining God in proclaim- 
ing and performing God’s rule on earth, then the church’s mission is related to 
the mission of Christ (mission Christi), empowered by the mission of the Spirit 
(mission Spiritus), but at the same time participating and related to what God is 
doing already in the midst of his creation, which he did not cease or leave 
behind, the missio Creatoris Dei, his loving and caring for all that lives in 
creation (Kaoma 2016). A Trinitarian approach to missio Dei, understood as 
missio Creatoris Dei, according to Kapya Kaoma can lean on very important 
witnesses of faith as included in biblical tradition as well as in church hymns 
(e.g. Ps 19:1-4). 

Once we ask which theological traditions in African Christianity have 
mainly supported this view of a missio Creatoris Dei and the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the whole of the universe we find significant evidence for a crucial 
support of an eco-theological reformation of African Christianity particularly 
from some of the predominantly marginal church or theological traditions, i.e. 
Orthodox, feminist, Independent and Pentecostal church traditions. Some of 
these church traditions — while no generalisation is possible — significantly seem 
to contribute to broadening an understanding of the ongoing activity of God’s 
Spirit in the midst of the universe — though this does by no means imply that 
other church traditions have nothing to offer in terms of eco-theological exper- 
tise and wisdom. There are some clear hints to a cosmological understanding of 
mission also in some recent conceptualisations of African as well as evangelical 
missiology (see, e.g. Bosch 1991; Samuel and Sugden 1999; Walls and Ross 
2008). It might be important to bring together and to assess the different learn- 
ing streams and renewal movements within African Christianity with regard to 
their potential contribution to a new sense of awe, wonder, respect and respons- 
ibility to the beauty of creation: 


e Ancient Orthodox church traditions in Africa like the Ethiopian, Coptic 
or Eritrean Oriental Orthodox traditions have an understanding for ind- 
welling activity of the Holy Spirit in Creation as well as a respect for regular 
fasting traditions as well as the blessings of water and with it all of creation 
which also have a profound significance for the relation of human beings to 
nature and the ecological integrity (Orthodox Christian Network 2016). 

e Feminist theological circles in Africa stress the female characteristics of 
God and the works of the Holy Spirit which contradicts patriarchal pat- 
terns of rule and oppression against women as well as against nature. The 
discourses about human sexualities, alternative masculinities as well as the 
human body have also contributed to the search for new attitudes to nature 
within the environmental challenges at hand (see, e.g. Dube 2015; Masenya 
2010; Siwila 2014). 

e Marthinus L. Daneel has argued that African Independent Churches are 
potential ‘Vehicles of Earth-Care in Africa’ (Daneel, n.d.; 2006) and 
Ohlmann, Frost and Grab (2016) have added significant research insights 
on African Initiated Churches to be regarded as significant development 
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actors and potential partners of development cooperation in Germany. We 
will look at one case study in more detail in the last section. 


There is a more conflictive or ambivalent and divergent view on the eco- 
theological openness and contribution of African Pentecostal theological tradi- 
tions: there are also some important voices to argue that African Pentecostalism 
has a potential to become a major contributing factor to ecological awareness- 
building on the African continent (Sakupapa 2012). But other voices like 
Ben-Willie Kwaku Golo (2013) argue that Pentecostalism first needs to rethink 
the traditional understanding of salvation in African Christianity which in 
many cases follows the notion that the divine restorative plan is creation- 
sin-redemption, which for many centuries also dominated the western church. 
To become more open to the eco-theological movement Pentecostalism instead 
needs to be guided by the earlier notion and sequence of a creation—incarnation— 
recreation divine restorative plan, which was the way the early church under- 
stood God’s redemptive plan, as it centred on Jesus Christ and the victory of the 
Redeemer-Creator God in Jesus (Golo 2013). Only with an approach taken 
from a Trinitarian concept of missio Creatoris Dei could the prevailing ecological 
negligence in parts of African Christian salvation theology and the related 
divorce between creation and salvation be overcome. 

The ambivalent picture regarding the eco-theological relevance and open- 
ness of African Pentecostalism might be summarised in voices such as Chammah 
Kaunda, who stated that African Pentecostalism still has a major task to become 
fully engaged with ecology and with eco-theological reflection. While there is a 
remarkable new Pentecostal scholarship in the area of eco-theology emerging 
on a global scale (Studebaker 2008; Swoboda 2013; Yong 2011) we are still 
lacking more prominent and younger scholars to come up with new African 
Pentecostal theological outlines and conceptualisations to really make an 
impact on Pentecostal African Christianity. The need for training faith leaders 
in eco-spiritualities is obvious all around but taken up systematically only by 
very few institutes in Africa so far. 


Visions: imperatives for churches engaged in climate justice 
and ecological transformation 


The greening of churches: local churches as laboratory for learning 
sustainable and environmentally responsible lifestyles 


Ecological transformation starts with changes in attitudes, awareness and daily 
practices in local places. The churches have the advantage that they have thou- 
sands of local congregations which assemble regularly. Each of them usually has 
a place which is relevant for a larger group and therefore has an educational 
function as well. Church courts, church-related cemeteries, church buildings are 
ecological learning centres. In several countries ‘green church’ networks have 
emerged which bring local churches together which have similar standards to 
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commit themselves to learning about environmentally sound and transparent 
ways of living. Some have developed detailed guidelines about how to provide 
ecologically sensitive care for church premises (Eco-Congregation Scotland 
2011). While these initiatives can provide important incentives to do some- 
thing in one’s own backyard these initiatives need to maintain a clear focus on 
the interrelatedness of justice and ecological concerns. 

There are some examples from the African continent as well where churches 
have started green church learning projects, like in the Diocese of the Anglican 
Church of Swaziland and African Methodist Episcopal Church (Ncumisa 2017). 
There is an impressive Southern African Eco-Congregations network which is 
promoted by SAFCEI, the South African Faith Communities Environment 
Institute (https://safcei.org/about-us). But an association of African green 
churches on the whole of the continent which could encourage earth spirituali- 
ties to be developed in different contexts does not yet seem to exist. A full-scale 
African theology of environmental stewardship as a joint project of churches on 
the African continent is still a vision to be implemented and worked for 
(Beisner et al., n.d.). 


Interrupting the cycle of unlimited consumerism: rediscovering the 
value of ancient practices of fasting and praying 


In Christian as well as in Muslim traditions in Africa there is a widespread 
knowledge alive in terms of traditions of regular fasting periods, which have a 
profound implication for sustainable lifestyles and eco-theological awareness- 
building. 

Fasting has been an ancient practice in all of Christianity, which held regular 
fasting days traditionally each Wednesday and Friday (still preserved in 
Orthodox Christianity also in Africa). This aimed at a regular interruption of 
the cycles of violence against nature and in society as well as a period of prepa- 
ration for prayer and for meditating the journey of Christ to the Cross. The 
regular exchange of periods of fasting and consumption can contribute today to 
an attitude of respect and appreciation for nutrition and healthy food as well as 
cultivate a sense of solidarity and listening to those who have nothing to eat. In 
many of the African Initiated Churches fasting also plays a big and visible role 
in spiritual disciplines. The common fasting period of 40 days before Easter is 
currently experiencing a renaissance also in western Christianity, where 
different forms of fasting are practised to get rid of bad habits and to become less 
addicted to items which modern consumerism offers to people. Fasting is tradi- 
tionally always related to repentance, to generosity, to prayer and other ways of 
strengthening inner spiritual disciplines (Berghuis 2007). 

Increasingly there are initiatives and campaigns to link Christian fasting 
practices with ecological concerns, even with carbon-fasting (‘A Lenten Fast, 
from Carbon and from Pride. Our Eco-Inspired Lenten Practices Can Save Souls 
and Eco Systems’, 2017; see also https://catholicclimatemovement.global/fast-2). 
The international Fast for the Climate Movement started in 2013 and is gaining 
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more followers every year: people are fasting each first day of the month in order 
to stand in solidarity with vulnerable people who are most affected by dangerous 
climate impacts. ‘By choosing not to eat on the first day of every month, a 
growing movement of fasters including many youth groups, environmentalists 
and faith communities, is calling for world leaders to act to stop the climate 
crisis’ (www.climatenetwork.org/fastfortheclimate). 


The Eucharist as a multidimensional earth healing process: healing 
of God, healing of human community, healing of the earth 


Another meaningful development is reported mainly from Zimbabwe, where 
under the auspices of the Zimbabwean Institute of Religious Research and Eco- 
logical Conservation, two religiously distinct movements — the Association of 
Zimbabwean Traditionalist Ecologists and the Association of African Earth- 
keeping Churches — joined forces in the 1980s to wage a new chimurenga, a 
struggle for the liberation of creation, particularly the rehabilitation of the 
degraded environment of Zimbabwe’s overcrowded communal lands, under the 
banner ‘war of the trees’ (Daneel 2006). In the early 1980s, the movement 
Daneel started in Zimbabwe planted around 15 million trees, produced 100,000 
seedlings per year, and mobilised a ‘green army’ seeking to heal the land and the 
population after the devastation of war (Daneel, n.d.). This involved planting 
trees, conserving land, forging peace, seeking reconciliation and encouraging 
forgiveness. The earth-and-people-healing ministry provided new impetus and 
direction to church life and mission, as well as numerical church growth. These 
churches excel in developing original, contextualised theologies at the grass 
roots of African society (Daneel and Hill 2016). A ‘Network of Earthkeeping 
Christian Communities in South Africa’ emerged (Daneel 2007; Davies 2006). 


This understanding has generated a tree-planting Eucharist in an attempt 
to integrate creation into the body of Christ.... The central argument 
among proponents of a tree-planting Eucharist is that the body of Christ is 
more than the church. The concept also includes relationships with all cre- 
ation: ‘For by him all things were created ... in him all things hold together 
... and through him to reconcile to himself all things’ (Colossians 1:16-20). 

(Masika 2012) 


Liturgically, the tree-planting accompanies the Eucharist, but does not replace 
the core of the sharing of the Eucharistic elements. The preparation of an earth- 
healing Eucharist begins with the digging of holes for planting trees in the 
church compound. The site is sometimes called ‘The Lord’s Acre’. The sacra- 
ment itself is introduced by public confessions of ecological sins, such as random 
tree-felling, causing soil erosion through riverbank cultivation and the use of 
sledges, etc., under the guidance of Spirit-filled prophets. Seedlings are placed 
on the communion table along with the bread and wine. After public confes- 
sion of ecological sins, participants line up and file past the table picking up a 
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seedling and partaking of the elements. Each participant then proceeds to the 
prepared holes, where the bishop sprinkles holy water on the ground and says 
liturgical words of blessings for the seedlings, for the water and for the soil. 
Thus, elements of nature are organically integrated into an earth-healing 
Eucharistic service which is quite meaningful (Masika 2012, 3ff.). 

We have no reliable information on how far this has spread and whether it is 
still continued (together with SAFCEI in South Africa several regional initi- 
atives are known which support tree-planting initiatives, see http://safcei.org/ 
tag/tree-planting). But there are reports that also the Baptist mission of Kenya 
has taken up some of these enlarged Eucharistic liturgies: seeing the rapid disap- 
pearance of indigenous trees and forests as an opportunity for churches it has 
developed a tree-planting culture across Kenya, in order to bring a Christian 
perspective to bear on environmental concerns in East Africa. 

The tentative thesis presented here is the conviction that African Initiated 
Churches, while often not having a formal and visible focus on ecology yet, do 
have the potential for mobilising for new eco-theological awareness and ecolo- 
gical reformation of African Christianity. This is not only because their 
members are often on the frontline of those bearing the consequences of western 
or African waste disposal practices and environmental degradation, but also 
because in their liturgies, theologies as well as in some initiation rites, there are 
elements of traditional African wisdom embedded which point to a much closer 
relationship between nature and humankind than in other forms of western 
Christianity. 

But we need more empirical research on the reality of African Initiated 
Churches in order to arrive at a more substantial assessment of their actual role 
with regard to establishing an ecological mind shift in African societies and 
churches in general: can the growth of African Initiated Churches particularly 
in Southern Africa be understood as a sign and symptom of the resistance of 
African Christianity to becoming submerged into the mindset of traditional 
western enlightenment worldviews and instrumentalist interpretation of the 
dominium terrae? Is the return to traditional spiritual worldviews and the percep- 
tion of nature as a realm of the sacred, the spirits and the ancestors which is 
held in many of the African Initiated Churches, a relevant, a sufficient or even 
the only possible solution to the environmental crisis on the African continent? 
Or does it present at least a significant contribution for the Christian response 
to the environmental crisis in Africa? While we would assume that there are 
significant potentials and assets in terms of environmental ethics and respons- 
ible stewardship in African Initiated Churches, we ought to be careful not to 
romanticise and idealise just one type of African churches in this regard. What 
determines the life of young people in Africa today are not just traditional and 
indigenous African values, but with more powerful influence certainly also 
values of modernity, smartphone culture, and forces of individualisation and 
consumerism. It appears to be a more realistic assessment of the situation to 
argue that only the complementary role of common efforts of all African 
churches and the different types and denominational streams will be able to 
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achieve a solid and continent-wide impact in changing the value systems and 
strengthening ecological stewardship and responsibility for the future of African 
nations for the decades to come. 


Theologising about what we leave behind: towards a prophetic— 
critical garbage theology 


What is not yet really developed and might also be new in African contexts is 
the concern for a garbage theology. It is interesting to look at the state of our 
civilisation from the end of it, i.e. from the perspective of what ends in the 
waste disposal bags, in the landfills, in the dumpsites. It sheds light on our 
values, priorities and consumption patterns. In the garbage can or landfill we see 
evidence of our insatiable desire for convenience, our indifference to the other 
(both human and nonhuman), the reflection of our throwaway and short-use 
cycles culture and our personal laziness. 

There is a growing awareness also in the political sector in African nations of 
the urgency for proper waste disposal management systems (Roberts 2014). 
Africa’s pressing need for waste management is a topic which is being discussed 
(Kaledzi 2017). The phenomenon of plastic waste deposits which are carried by 
major streams into the world’s oceans causing millions of animal deaths at sea is 
well known and increasingly researched (McGrath 2017). 

While the difficulties for proper waste disposal management and garbage 
recycling are global, apparently there have been minimal efforts to develop a 
contextually relevant theology of waste disposal or an ecologically sensitive 
theology of recycling. It is in this area that the concern for ecology and the 
concern for the marginalised and urban poor are very closely linked with each 
other (see as an exception from African contexts De Beer 2014). There are 
some promising examples of prophetical theologians trying to do theology from 
the context of garbage dumping sites and in solidarity with those who have to 
work on garbage sites (Freund 2014). 


Environmental implications of global meat production: towards a 
global nutrition transition 


A final area where some imperatives for churches to become engaged in climate 
justice and ecological transformation needs to be reflected is the huge increase 
in global meat production, which has vast implications for the continuation of 
global climate change: worldwide meat production has tripled over the last four 
decades and increased 20 per cent in just the last ten years. Meanwhile, indus- 
trial countries are consuming growing amounts of meat, nearly double the 
quantity consumed in developing countries — this is one of the gravest areas in 
which injustice and inequality are obvious in today’s economic systems. Large- 
scale meat production has serious implications for the world’s climate. Animal 
waste releases methane and nitrous oxide, greenhouse gases that are 25 and 300 
times more potent than carbon dioxide, respectively (‘Global Meat Production 
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and Consumption Continue to Rise’, n.d.). Thus the landscapes and data of 
global meat consumption and production is an area in which both the global 
threats of unhealthy nutritional standards as well as the grave injustices between 
some countries in the North and some countries in the South become apparent. 

It is not just an average increase in meat production and consumption which 
is taking place, but there is evidence of a rising number of people suffering from 
overconsumption of meat and malnutrition, leading for example to obesity 
(DeCapua 2012). 

The model of mirroring and repeating the development models and modernisa- 
tion patterns of western countries by linking progress and well-being to excessive 
patterns of meat consumption is at work here with some fatal and disastrous con- 
sequences in the long run. The United Nations forecasts demand for meat, milk 
and eggs in Africa will almost quadruple by 2050, fuelled by a ballooning popula- 
tion — expected to double to 2.4 billion — and a growing appetite for high-protein 
foods driven by rising living standards. It is therefore asked by experts: ‘Can Africa 
deal with an expected boom in demand for meat?’ (Bacchi 2017). 

Scholars and experts in WHO now speak of the global nutrition transition 
and the pandemic of obesity in developing countries (Popkin et al. 2012). Is 
there a way for the African development paradigm and model for a sustainable 
future to disconnect and delink the notion of progress and well-being or pros- 
perity from excessive rates of meat consumption? This is an interesting topic as 
some tensions might also be faced where values of traditional African cultures 
might also clash with ecological considerations so that here we might have an 
area where in some cases also traditional African values and traditions are con- 
trary to modern ecological imperatives. For instance, there are interesting 
debates about meat consumption and healthy lifestyles in Maasai ethnic com- 
munities (Berg Petersen 2012; Kuhnlein et al. 2009, ch. 11). 

It has become clear that a change in nutritional values and attitudes will be 
required both in western and African countries, related to the envisioned global 
nutrition transition, some of which might be in conflict with traditional African 
values and customs. But it is the task and mandate of the churches to transform 
values, lifestyles and patterns of behaviour, even to the extent that this might 
clash with traditionally held perceptions so as to reflect properly the values of 
the Kingdom of God and life to be shared with all — including the future genera- 
tions on this earth. 


Note 


1 The following is the abbreviated version of a longer lecture which was delivered during 
the 11th General Assembly of the All Africa Conference of Churches, July 2018 in 
Kigali, Rwanda, in its African Theological Institute. 
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Subjecting a thesis to closer scrutiny 


Ignatius Swart 


Introduction 


In the burgeoning academic scholarship on religion and development, most 
specifically that section concerned with the nexus between religion and 
development in African society, the potential and actual development role of 
African Initiated Churches (AICs) — or what some scholars would like to 
refer to in the collective sense as ‘African Independent faith’ (Schlemmer 
2008, 19), ‘(African) Independent Christianity’ (Bompani 2010), or ‘African 
Christianities’ (Adogame 2016) — is receiving increasing attention. In this 
respect, a very specific theoretical claim or thesis that has come into vogue in 
the literature to capture the essential contribution that these churches are 
making in the sphere of development is that of development from below. By 
adopting this thesis scholars are advancing an elaborate argument about a 
mode of development that — in terms of process, agency and outcome — can 
be proffered as a counterpoint to a development dynamic from above driven 
by the state and international development agencies. In the wake of the 
failure of these institutions to bring about sustainable and lasting develop- 
ment outcomes in poor African communities, AlCs are increasingly appreci- 
ated as emerging catalysts of endogenous, popular, or grass-roots development 
that may even have the potential to ripple outwards to become the driving 
force of an ‘African Renaissance’ (Bernstein and Rule 2010, 126). In effect, 
development is here perceived as a dynamic whereby local people and groups 
are not only taking charge of their own development, but whereby the inter- 
related religious and cultural dimensions of their life worlds become important 
mediating factors in terms of improving the nature and outcome of their 
development (Adogame 2016, 2-3). 

This chapter seeks to contribute to the academic debate about the AICs and 
development by subjecting the development-from-below thesis to closer 
scrutiny. With this aim in mind, it is important to mention that the chapter has 
been written within the collaborative framework provided by the Research 
Programme on Religious Communities and Sustainable Development at Hum- 
boldt-Universitat zu Berlin and the programme’s latest research project on the 
‘Potentials of Cooperation with African Initiated Churches for Sustainable 
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Development’. As such, the chapter wants to acknowledge that the spectrum of 
churches included in contributions to the development-from-below thesis has 
been well accommodated by the operational definition of AICs advanced by the 
programme and project. In this definition, for which the Berlin-based research- 
ers find important direct support in the work of African scholars such as John 
Pobee and Gabriel Ositelu, AICs ‘denote all churches founded by Africans, in 
Africa and without direct links to “Missionary godfathers”’ (Ohlmann, Frost, 
and Grab 2016, 2). By implication, this definition therefore makes it possible 
and justifiable for the Berlin group to include the familiar African Independent- 
type Churches (Zionist, Apostolic, and Ethiopian) and what have become 
known as the new African-founded Pentecostal-Charismatic Churches (PCCs) 
in an integrated research focus (Ohlmann et al. 2016; Ohlmann, Frost, and 
Gräb 2017). Moreover, while they acknowledge that this aggregation cannot 
ignore ‘the substantial heterogeneity’ of the churches involved, they neverthe- 
less argue that a number of common features can be identified to justify such 
incorporation. This includes the fact that both these groups ‘fall into the defini- 
tion of African initiated’ that, unlike many mainline or missionary churches, 
can ‘with very few exceptions’ not yet be considered ‘partners of international 
development agencies’ (Ohlmann et al. 2016, 2). But perhaps most importantly, 
it also includes the way in which both groups adopt a similar spiritual worldview 
dominated by a belief in the Holy Spirit, spiritual forces and the importance of 
healing (ibid.). 

As already suggested, this chapter finds particular support for its own explora- 
tive framework through the way in which both the familiar African Independent- 
type Churches and the new African-founded PCCs are presented in the 
literature as exponents of the dynamics of development from below. Thus, 
whereas discussions of the development-from-below thesis may in certain cases 
still offer separate perspectives on these two groups of churches as exponents of 
development from below, the more important point is that both groups are not 
only valued in terms of this thesis, but that this valuation is often done in a way 
that resonates with the ‘blurred typological distinction’ (Meyer 2004, 452; see 
also Schlemmer 2008, 25-26) between the two groups. From this vantage point, 
this chapter now identifies and discusses five dimensions that can be said to 
define the theoretical claim of the dynamics of development from below in the 
literature on AICs and development. The chapter then concludes with a critical 
evaluation of the thesis by considering the promises, but importantly also the 
challenges and limitations, the thesis may hold for an ongoing research focus on 
AICs and development. This more specifically entails that the chapter finds 
undoubted promise in deepening a research exploration of AICs and develop- 
ment along the lines of the development-from-below thesis identified in this 
chapter. Yet, it at the same time also entails that the chapter finds it necessary 
to qualify this promise by identifying with the synergistic approach in the devel- 
opment studies literature, which highlights the fundamental importance of a 
synergistic relationship between bottom-up and top-down processes of develop- 
ment to achieve broad-based development. 
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This chapter’s identification of distinctive dimensions of the development-from- 
below thesis in the literature on AICs and development does not imply that 
other readings of the selected material may not lead to additional or different 
identifications and formulations related to this thesis. Accordingly, it is also not 
suggested that the selected corpus of material on which the present identifica- 
tion is based (see the overview presented in Table 4.1) cannot be expanded by 
additional discoveries of relevant material. From this vantage point, this chapter 
depends on a corpus of literature that its author has within the constraints of 
available time and resources been able to identify and study. This necessarily 
leads to the acknowledgement that the chapter, for the purpose of its analytic 
undertaking, relies on a corpus of material that is strongly dominated by contri- 
butions from the South African context. While it can therefore rightly be 
argued that there is an important need to strengthen the wider African focus in 
this chapter in an anticipated further exploration of the topical focus, this iden- 
tification is not seen to devalue the meaningfulness of the present undertaking 
to begin to learn how a particular thesis is seemingly giving ongoing shape to 
academic debates about the group of churches focused upon in this chapter. 

Against this backdrop, in the following discussion five distinctive clusters of 
ideas and perspectives are presented that can be considered as comprehensive in 
terms of their capturing of essential dimensions across the respective literature. By 
way of orientation, readers are again referred to Table 4.1 and the summary it 
presents of the following three indicators across the respective literature: 
(1) paraphrasing of the development-from-below idea; (2) the AICs involved in 
the development of this idea (African Independent Churches and/or PCCs); 
and (3) the research location and type of research undertaken. 


Development from below as a desecularised catchphrase or idea 


In view of a closer encounter with the development-from-below thesis in the 
literature on AICs and development, it becomes important to note from the 
outset that development from below constitutes a catchphrase or idea that is 
not original to the debate on religion and development. As a distinctive catch- 
phrase or idea, development from below has its origins in international develop- 
ment studies discourse dating back as far as the late 1960s when, because of a 
growing disillusionment with the dominant modernisation model of develop- 
ment and its accompanying ‘top-down’ or ‘trickle down’ approach to economic 
development, the need arose for the conceptualisation of an alternative devel- 
opment model (Sanyal 1998; Stöhr 1980). Accordingly, it is within this frame- 
work that the idea of development from below emerged as a counterpoint to 
what was otherwise labelled as development from above (Stöhr 1980, 1-3). 

In his particularly useful outline of the historical evolution of development 
from below as an idea complex, Bishwapriya Sanyal points out how the idea 
drew intellectual strength from both neoclassical economic and neo-Marxist 


Table 4.1 Overview of literature capturing the development-from-below thesis 


Selected literature I 


Paraphrase of the development-from- 
below idea 


AICs involved 


Research location and type of 
research 


Robert C. Garner. 2000. ‘Religion as Source of 
Social Change in the New South Africa’. (journal 
article) 


Lawrence Schlemmer. 2008. Dormant Capital: 


Pentecostalism in South Africa and its Potential Social 


and Economic Role. (research report) 


Barbara Bompani. 2008. ‘African Independent 
Churches in Post-Apartheid South Africa: New 


Political Interpretations’. (journal article) 


Barbara Bompani. 2010. ‘Religion and 
Development from Below: Independent 
Christianity in South Africa’. (journal article) 


Barbara Bompani and Maria Frahm-Arp, eds. 
2010. Development and Politics from Below: 
Exploring Religious Spaces in the African State. 
(anthology) 


Ann Bernstein and Stephen Rule. 2010. ‘Flying 
under South Africa’s Radar: The Growth and 


Impact of Pentecostals in a Developing Country’. 


(book chapter) 


social change from below 


development from below 


politics from below 


development from below 


development and politics from below 


PCCs depicted as ‘bottom-up 
phenomena’ that can become drivers 
of an African Renaissance 


African Independent 
Churches and PCCs 


African Independent 
Churches and PCCs 


African Independent 
Churches 


African Independent 
Churches 


African Independent 
Churches and PCCs 


PCCs 


Empirical research in Edenvale 
township, KwaZulu-Natal, 
South Africa 


Empirical research in various 
locations in South Africa & 
literature research 


Empirical research in Jabulani, 
north-west Soweto, South 


Africa 


Empirical research in Jabulani, 
north-west Soweto, South 


Africa 


Empirical and theoretical 
research related to different 
countries in sub-Saharan 


Africa 


Empirical research in various 
locations in South Africa 


Barbara Bompani. 2015. ‘Religion and African Independent Churches African Independent Empirically informed 


Development in Sub-Saharan Africa: An depicted as representatives of a Churches and PCCs theoretical research relevant to 

Overview’. (book chapter) ‘development ethos’ that promotes the sub-Saharan African region 
local community initiatives 

Dena Freeman. 2015. ‘Pentecostalism and PCCs depicted as catalysts of a PCCs Empirically informed 

Economic Development in Sub-Saharan Africa’. ‘transformation of behaviour’ that can theoretical research relevant to 

(book chapter) lead to upward socioeconomic the sub-Saharan African region 
mobility 

Afe Adogame. 2016. ‘African Christianities and politics of development from below, | PCCs Theoretical research and 

the Politics of Development from Below’. (journal development from below ethnographic research of 

article) RCCG in Nigeria 

Philipp Ohlmann, Marie-Luise Frost, and Wilhelm AICs’ rootedness in communities African Independent Empirical research in the 

Grab. 2016. ‘African Initiated Churches’ Potential makes them actual and potential Churches and PCCs Gauteng and Limpopo 

as Development Actors’. (journal article) development actors provinces of South Africa 

Philipp Ohlmann, Marie-Luise Frost, and Wilhelm AICs’ activities depicted as starting at African Independent Empirical research in the 

Grab. 2017. ‘African Initiated Churches’ and the micro and meso levels of society Churches and PCCs northern provinces of South 

sustainable development in South Africa — holding potential for ecological Africa 

potentials and perspectives’. (discussion paper) sustainability in the long run 

Note 


1 See the reference list at the end of this chapter for the full bibliographical details of the selected literature in this table. 
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critiques of the mainstream development paradigm in the period under discus- 
sion. Albeit from widely opposite ideological positions, the two intellectual 
streams were unified in their similar critical biases against ‘all dominant institu- 
tions at the top’ and particularly targeted the state as the root cause of the fail- 
ures of development (Sanyal 1998, 4, 5). In turn, through the intellectual 
climate created by the different strands of critique, development from below 
consequently emerged as the label for a ‘new, conceptually eclectic approach’ 
(ibid., 5) that resonated with both strands. In the case of neoclassical economic 
argumentation, proponents of this approach could especially relate, in opposi- 
tion to conventional state policies, to arguments that wanted to give preced- 
ence to the efficiency of small farmers and micro-businesses over big farmers and 
large businesses in promoting grass-roots economic development (ibid.). Con- 
versely, in the case of neo-Marxist argumentation, proponents of the approach 
felt equally attracted to arguments that the economic and political interests of 
the poor would be better served by projects and policies steered towards ‘auto- 
nomous development effort at the bottom’, disconnected from the exploitative 
tendencies of ‘institutions at the top’ (ibid., 5-6). Taken together, this all boiled 
down to the conviction that aspirations for development were best served by 
‘efforts at the bottom by people themselves for generating income and employ- 
ment and for political mobilization’ (ibid., 6; cf. Stöhr 1980, 8). 

Following from the very concise historical perspective provided so far, it 
becomes important to note how a longer history of the conceptual and theoretical 
evolution of the idea of development from below has given direction to various 
theoretical strands of a so-called alternative development paradigm that were pro- 
moted in international debates about development in the 1980s and 1990s. 
Significantly, this included theoretical developments labelled ‘people-centred 
development’, ‘popular development’, ‘people’s self-development’, ‘autonomous 
development’, and ‘participatory development’ (see e.g. Brohman 1996; Carmen 
1996; Korten 1990; Rahman 1993). But equally significant from an agency per- 
spective, it also included substantial intellectual investment in the development of 
a cross-cutting debate about non-governmental organisations (NGOs) as preferred 
catalysts of the ideal of development from below and its various conceptual expres- 
sions (see e.g. Brohman 1996, 253-7; Korten 1990). In the words of Sanyal (1998, 
2), with regard to this preference for the agency role of NGOs (in the wake of a 
strong anti-state sentiment in relation to development agency): 


There were many arguments in support of NGOs ... I want to point out the 
crucial assumption underlying these arguments: that NGOs are particularly 
appropriate agents for fostering development from below because their 
organizational priorities and procedures are diametrically opposite to those 
of the institutions at the top. Unlike state and market institutions, which 
are driven by the need for social control and profit, NGOs are interested 
primarily in building communities ... NGOs, unlike the state, neither rely 
upon coercive forces nor adopt profit-seeking mechanisms, as is customary 
for market institutions. Rather, NGOs rely solely on solidarity bondings in 
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civil society; and this solidarity is nurtured through decentralized and par- 
ticipatory decision making supported by voluntary local efforts. 


This observation about NGOs as preferred agents of the dynamics of develop- 
ment from below subsequently brings us to an essential point in the discussion. 
Whereas authors from the selected literature on AICs and development find 
little need to relate their own argumentation to the one about NGOs, the impli- 
cation is nevertheless that in the debate about AICs and development, these 
churches have replaced secular NGOs as the preferred agents of the dynamics of 
development from below. Moreover, when considered in terms of NGO organ- 
isational theory, AICs could according to this appreciation as development- 
from-below agents even be seen as surpassing NGOs’ role as ‘third-party’ 
organisations that operate on behalf of people’s interests (see the quote from 
Sanyal’s discussion above). Instead, they could be seen as taking on the role of 
‘first-party’ organisations that embody people’s direct participation in events 
(Korten 1990, 100-102). 

Consequently, in the selected literature an image of AICs as people’s organisa- 
tions strongly emerges from the way in which they are depicted as flourishing 
institutions on the ground. In contrast to the inability of other institutional for- 
mations (not least the state’s) to do so, they are depicted in people’s organisa- 
tional mode as successful in the way in which they become fundamental in 
accommodating poor (but also middle-class) people’s ‘everyday lived experi- 
ences’ (Adogame 2016, 2) that incorporate both the spiritual and worldly 
dimensions as an integrated whole (Adogame 2016, 1-3; Bompani 2010, 309; 
Bompani and Frahm-Arp 2010b, 2). For an author such as Barbara Bompani, 
who focused her empirical research on African Independent Churches in South 
Africa, it is AICs’ ‘life-enhancing activities’ (Bompani 2010, 309) that make 
them so attractive to their followers. African Independent Churches, she argues, 
become ‘communities in which people can rely on strong ties within the religious 
network and fully participate in both spiritual and earthly activities’ (ibid., italics 
added). And it is from this vantage point, she further argues, that these churches 
have shown a proven ability to respond to both the spiritual and tangible ‘inse- 
curities’ of their followers. Whereas the former insecurities pertain to their need 
for protection against evil forces (which are perceived as real in African 
cosmology), the latter very specifically involve the socioeconomic dimensions 
of their lives and their own active participation in them: 


Especially in the post-apartheid context, AICs offer concrete resources 
(alongside their religious inputs) that attract new believers. AICs are 
involved in important economic activities such as savings clubs, lending 
societies ... and burial societies that encompass millions of South African 
rand. These communities play a strong and supportive role among black 
Africans in a deprived economic situation in which there are few other 
development agencies or organisations operating on a wider scale. 


(Bompani 2010, 310; cf. Bompani 2015, 106) 
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It follows that for some authors (noticeably from the Berlin group) it has there- 
fore become important to allude to the holistic view that guides AIC members’ 
understanding of development, not least among their leadership. According to 
this view, there is an insistence among AIC leadership that the spiritual dimen- 
sion of people’s lives belongs inseparably to a wider, comprehensive under- 
standing of development that also constitutes social and material dimensions. 
For AIC leaders, it is therefore the task of their churches to support their 
members in all these areas, in order to ‘change’ or develop ‘the whole person’ 
(Freeman 2015, 117; Ohlmann et al. 2016, 5, 10, 2017, 4, 9). 

Based on such insistence on understanding development in a comprehensive 
or holistic way, it becomes possible to state that the spiritual aspect takes preced- 
ence in the way that authors emphasise this aspect. To this extent the spiritual 
or religious aspect is not only upheld as the determining factor that shapes AIC 
members’ view of the world and by implication their understanding of develop- 
ment (Adogame 2016, 1-3, 7-10; Bompani 2015, 110; Bompani and Frahm- 
Arp 2010b, 3; Ohlmann et al. 2016, 9, 2017, 9), but is also credited as the 
determining factor, through the ‘transformations of subjectivity’ (Freeman 2015, 
117), that brings about AIC members’ (noticeably from the PCCs) tangible 
social and economic upward mobility (Bernstein and Rule 2010, 104-105, 
122-127; Freeman 2015, 119-123; Garner 2000, 315, 324, 329, 337; Schlemmer 
2008, 78-79, 80-83, 86-87). 

It does not come as a surprise, therefore, that a strong challenge to the meta- 
narratives of mainstream (western) development theory and its underlying 
thesis of secularisation emerges in the selected literature. While more pro- 
nounced in some contributions but nevertheless also implied in others, the call 
is for rethinking the nexus between religion and modernity based on the accumu- 
lating research evidence about AICs in the development sphere. Based on the 
new evidence from below, most often in contexts where the state has not met 
the desired expectations as a development actor, the thesis advanced is of AICs 
and religion as constructive agents of a kind of modernity in which religion and 
religious faith are not antithetical to development and progress (Bompani 2010, 
2015; Bompani and Frahm-Arp 2010b, 2010c). Moreover, this could be under- 
stood as a kind of modernity that is not antithetical to the ideals of modern 
democratic capitalism (Bernstein and Rule 2010; Freeman 2015; Garner 2000; 
Schlemmer 2008), but operates within an alternative meta-theoretical frame- 
work that allows for the possibility of multiple or plural conceptions of modernity 
(Bompani and Frahm-Arp 2010c, 247-249). 


Development from below as a counterpoint to development from 
above and concomitant state failure 


This chapter has already alluded to the way in which development from below 
and development from above are projected as two major contrasting images or 
ideas in the selected literature on AICs and development. Thus, not unlike its 
counterparts in the literature on an alternative development paradigm 
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highlighted earlier, in the selected literature a rather extensive range of actors 
and forces can be identified that are associated with the dynamics of develop- 
ment from above. More pointedly, this includes reference to the World Bank, 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), United Nations Development Programme, 
the apparatus of western-led development, the European Enlightenment, struc- 
tural adjustment programmes, colonialism (Adogame 2016, 1-3; Bompani 2015, 
101, 103) and even the Human Development Index (HDI), NGOs and devel- 
opment scholars of a particular kind (Adogame 2016, 2—4), as well as macro- 
scale economic development approaches (Freeman 2015, 114). 

Yet while these actors and forces can all in one way or another be related to 
the failures in bringing about authentic development for poor people and com- 
munities on the ground (cf. Garner 2000, 315; Schlemmer 2008, 9), one of the 
outstanding theoretical claims in the selected literature is that the state — or for 
some more specifically ‘the post-colonial “developmental” state’ (Garner 2000, 
315) — stands at the helm of those development failures. As such, what emerges 
from this theoretical claim is a particularly negative view of the African state — 
plagued as it is by wide-scale corruption, an inability to deliver services, or to 
create employment and combat crime (Bompani 2010, 313, 2015, 103; Bompani 
and Frahm-Arp 2010b, 6-7; Schlemmer 2008, 83) — as by and large incapable of 
meeting the legitimate development aspirations of its citizens on the ground. 

A pessimistic view consequently prevails in the selected literature about the 
prospects of the state being able to transform itself into a more reliable and 
viable agent of grass-roots development (Garner 2000, 315; Schlemmer 2008, 9; 
Bernstein and Rule 2010, 126; Bompani 2010, 313, 2015; Adogame 2016, 7). 
The inclination is therefore to go beyond hope that the state will deliver and, 
based on empirical evidence, commend the way in which AICs acting in 
people-oriented organisational mode generate self-help and self-development initi- 
atives (Bompani 2010, 321; Schlemmer 2008, 7, 83-85; also Adogame 2016, 7; 
Bompani 2015, 103). This promotes an image of AICs’ ability ‘to reach where 
the state cannot’ (Bernstein and Rule 2010, 126; cf. Bompani 2015, 104; 
Ohlmann et al. 2016, 7; Schlemmer 2008, 83-85) by promoting a new sense of 
agency, ownership, and self-esteem among its members (Bernstein and Rule 
2010, 104-105, 126; Bompani 2010, 314-315; Freeman 2015, 117-119). 

It is also in relation to this dimension of the development-from-below thesis 
that a perspective on AICs as being at the centre of a dynamics of slow but 
independent and steady upward mobility again emerges. For authors from the 
selected literature, writing in the wake of evident state inability and outright 
state failure, this dynamic is manifested through numerous examples of small- 
scale, grass-roots activities that involve different target groups (such as youths 
and women) and span across the different spheres of social, economic and spir- 
itual life. In terms of an even more concrete identification, it includes activities 
and initiatives directed at meeting immediate survival and welfare needs, pasto- 
ral counselling, HIV and AIDS care, rehabilitation from substance abuse, health 
services, youth empowerment and recreation, primary, secondary, and tertiary 
education, entrepreneurship, financial empowerment and skills development, 
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and social housing (Adogame 2016, 7-11; Bernstein and Rule 2010, 102-104, 
106, 123-126; Bompani 2010, 309-310, 314-320; 2015, 103; Freeman 2015, 
120; Ohlmann et al. 2016, 6-8, 2017, 7). 

Finally, a provocative but worthwhile interpretation from the selected liter- 
ature on AICs’ central position in the move away from state dependence to self- 
reliance is thus that ‘religion’ could be perceived as surpassing ‘politics in the 
search for the better life’ (Schlemmer 2008, 83). For Lawrence Schlemmer, this 
perception at least seemed real for those persons who were interviewed both in 
the townships and in the suburbs of South Africa, suggesting ‘that religion had 
achieved far more in improving lives and morale than have the political pro- 
grammes and promises’ they (i.e. the interviewees) encountered (ibid.). Effect- 
ively, this finding therefore testifies to a group of people for whom the state and 
the political dynamics associated with it play a very insignificant role in the way 
that they strive to live their lives meaningfully: 


In the survey results we were surprised at how little impact political disillu- 
sionment seemed to have on personal morale among believers as opposed to 
non-churchgoers.... Religious commitment in general imparts a buoyant 
mood and spiritual ‘capital’ seems to be correlated with social capital, confi- 
dence, patience and fortitude. Religion seems to insulate people from polit- 
ical and economic stress even without ‘other worldly’ seclusion or 
fatalism.... [A]ll categories of churchgoers reflected sentiments of self- 
reliance — a critical finding in view of the mass dependence on state support 
in the population at large. 


(ibid., 84)! 


Development from below as a political dynamic 


For at least some proponents of the development-from-below thesis, the reality 
of religion’s superior contribution to the well-being of AIC members does not, 
however, imply an apolitical stance in AIC conscience and engagement. Thus, 
in contrast to an interpretation that goes so far as to associate AICs and their 
members with such a stance or at most with a limited ‘influence in public affairs’ 
(Bernstein and Rule 2010, 116), an argument advanced is that a political dimen- 
sion is indissolubly part of the dynamics of development from below associated 
with AICs. As a result, what comes to the fore is a clear conceptual overlap sug- 
gested by the use of phrases such as ‘politics of development from below’ 
(Adogame 2016) and ‘politics and development from below’ (Bompani and 
Frahm-Arp 2010a, 2010b), as well as applications of the catchphrases ‘develop- 
ment from below’ (Bompani 2010) and ‘politics from below’ (Bompani 2008) to 
the same empirical research. 

In terms of a more specific claim to the political, then, one could start with 
Adogame and Bompani’s rather similar rendering of political meaning accord- 
ing to the way AICs exert themselves as deliverers of social services to their 
members. With reference to the example of the Redeemed Christian Church of 
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God (RCCG) in Nigeria, for Adogame (2016, 7) the RCCG’s increasing 


acceptance of ‘extra-religious functions such as social welfare programmes” 
could be taken as an example of a church that engages itself in the ‘public 
sphere’ and makes a contribution where other constituencies’ are noticeably 
failing. And for Bompani (2010, 321), based on her research in the suburb of 
Jabulani in Soweto, South Africa, the engagement of AICs of the African 
Independent type in the social sphere could likewise be interpreted as ‘political 
in the way they concern themselves pragmatically with local community issues 
like housing unemployment, health care, and education’. In the context of 
Bompani’s overall argumentation, these are issues that not only expose the neglect 
and failure of the post-apartheid state, but at the same time highlight the signifi- 
cance of AICs as local actors challenging this neglect and failure through their 
active concern with the social well-being of their members (ibid., 312-322). 

It should be conceded at this point that one effectively remains confined to 
the contributions of Bompani for a further elaboration of the political per- 
spective in the selected literature. While she largely has to depend on her 
already mentioned ethnographic research in South Africa to advance her argu- 
ment, the way in which she uses her empirical findings to challenge conven- 
tional apolitical interpretations of the AICs is nevertheless significant. For 
Bompani, it becomes essential to adopt ‘an alternative approach’ to ‘religion and 
politics’ (Bompani 2008, 674). When considering the case of the AICs in the 
post-apartheid context in particular, she contends that such an approach should 
lead one to challenge a number of traditional assumptions: that the political 
effectiveness of AIC leaders should be measured in the light of their public out- 
spokenness at the national level (ibid., 671); that any visible political inclina- 
tion among AICs should be related to ‘institutionalised components of politics 
like party organisations’ (ibid., 677); and that silence should necessarily be 
equated with withdrawal from politics (ibid., 669). 

It follows that for Bompani, also when reflecting with her fellow author 
Maria Frahm-Arp on an African reality that goes beyond the South African 
context, it becomes fundamental to gain a deeper insight into what happens on 
the local level in order to properly appreciate AICs’ political significance (ibid., 
666, 671; Bompani 2010, 310, 314, 321; Bompani and Frahm-Arp 2010b, 3; 
2010c, 244-246, 248). Based on her own empirical findings, but also on the 
wider accounts of empirical and theoretical insights that she draws upon with 
Frahm-Arp, different layers of interpretation emerge. 

The first is an interpretation that far from typecasting AICs as depoliticised 
entities, appreciates them as reservoirs of ‘cultural autonomy’ and ‘moral author- 
ity’ within a larger and often turbulent societal dynamics (Bompani and Frahm- 
Arp 2010c, 245). Accordingly, the implication here is that AICs’ apparent 
withdrawal from formal politics as well as their independent stance vis-a-vis the 
state, government and mainstream development agencies could be interpreted 
as a political act in itself. Through such distancing they not only guard their 
members from the divisive and corruptive influences of political organisations 


(Bompani 2008, 666-670; Bompani and Frahm-Arp 2010b, 7; 2010c, 246), but 
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shielded from such influences also function as independent spaces, where ‘the 
potentiality of self-development, freedom and self-empowerment’ are developed 
(Bompani 2010, 321; Bompani and Frahm-Arp 2010c, 245; cf. Bompani 2015, 
105-106). 

From the vantage point of such a position of independence a second layer of 
interpretation also gives evidence of a more overt critical political conscience 
and engagement on the ground. Beyond the surface of apparent withdrawal, the 
picture gained particularly from Bompani’s South African research is one where 
religion and politics meet far more purposefully in the lives of AIC members. In 
the post-apartheid context of Jabulani in Soweto, she contends, politics remains 
‘a fundamental component of social interaction and discourse’, a reality from 
which the churches in this township can also not escape, given their members’ 
own experiences of ‘the rigours of apartheid’ (Bompani 2008, 670). 

Key to Bompani’s argument, then, is that AICs in Jabulani constitute an 
indissoluble part of the aforementioned political dynamics. By drawing on her 
own participatory observation, for her one of the most significant starting points 
was to visit the different liturgical events of these churches. Since it was at these 
events that a political conscience was clearly cultivated among church members as 
part of the religious discourse and performance. In the words of Bompani that 
recall one case in point of her common experience across events she attended: 


In attending churches in Soweto, | perceived that politics emerged spon- 
taneously from everyday religious settings, observances and discourses. 
Being at the liturgy on Sunday at Jabulani meant also debating the nation- 
building process and discussing corruption, unemployment and govern- 
ment.... On Sunday 9 December 2001, the reading inspired Bishop 
Ntongana to talk of social justice and urged his listeners to fight for their 
rights. Referring to the stagnant conditions of poverty in the township ... 
Ntongana addressed the audience thus: ‘Fight for your rights, fight for 
justice, because there cannot be peace without justice and no reconciliation 
without peace. How can we forgive for the past if we keep suffering now? 
Things have to change.’ 

(ibid., 674-675) 


It can be concluded here that the reality presented by Bompani is therefore far 
from a non-political one. Instead, it is a reality where ‘political activism and 
public roles’ (ibid., 671) were enacted from a position of political independence 
visible at the local level through the way in which AIC leaders, but also other 
church members, took the lead in instilling and cultivating a critical awareness 
among their members. Almost a decade after apartheid (i.e. at the time of Bom- 
pani’s research), such outspokenness was directed at issues of state neglect, such 
as lack of service delivery, but also at the need for AIC members to claim their 
rights as citizens in the new democratic dispensation (ibid., 671-677; cf. 
Bompani 2010, 312-314). This activism, however, significantly extended 
beyond AIC liturgical events to more overt public action, as for instance 
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illustrated by two examples: a march against crime that was organised by local 
Independent Churches and a report that was drafted by a regional meeting of 
the Council of African Instituted Churches (CAIC) held in October 2001 in 
Jabulani for submission to the local authorities. The latter document, Bompani 
significantly summarises, ‘emphasised the unacceptable level of poverty in the 
communities, citing social injustice and inequitable wealth distribution ... as the 


major causes’ (ibid., 671-672). 


Development from below as social change from below invigorated by 
radical personal transformation and a remaking of the 
Protestant ethic 


This chapter, in its discussion of a first dimension of the development-from- 
below thesis, has already alluded to authors’ appreciation of the role of spiritual 
life and related personal transformation as a most important causal factor in the 
dynamics of development from below. In terms of what could otherwise be 
defined as AIC members’ devotion to a life of exceptional faith commitment, 
this element is given further substance and direction in the selected literature to 
the extent that it could rightfully take its place as a distinguishable fourth 
dimension of the development-from-below thesis. In particular, this pertains to 
the way in which a number of authors portray the distinguishable features of 
personal transformation and high faith commitment — specifically with regard to 
AICs of the Pentecostal variant — as not only conducive to but in fact also mani- 
festing a remaking of the Protestant ethic famously theorised by sociologist Max 
Weber (Bernstein and Rule 2010, 95-96; Freeman 2015, 123; Garner 2000, 
311, 329; Schlemmer 2008, 22, 86, 81). 

This claim of a ‘remaking’ of the Protestant ethic is directly linked to an 
appreciation of contemporary Pentecostalism as being at the centre of ‘a new 
wave of Protestantism’ (Bernstein and Rule 2010, 95), which in turn also holds 
new significance for the Weberian thesis. This implies that Protestant Churches 
of mainline descent have largely lost their social and ethical influence in con- 
temporary society. In contrast to this decline, however, Pentecostal Churches 
are held in high esteem for their popular appeal and many features that fit 
Weber’s description of the Protestant ethic (Bernstein and Rule 2010, 95-96; 
Garner 2000, 312-316, 329, 335-337; Schlemmer 2008, 22, 24-25). This is 
seen by the authors from the selected literature as a development that is as per- 
tinent to the religious landscape of African societies as it is to other parts of the 
world. 

While the aforementioned strongly features as a perspective on African 
PCCs and development from within the South African context in the selected 
literature (Bernstein and Rule 2010; Garner 2000; Schlemmer 2008), this per- 
spective is also given a broader framework through Dena Freeman’s (2015) 
important contribution ‘Pentecostalism and economic development in sub- 
Saharan Africa’. In this part of the world, Freeman (2015, 115) asserts, there 
has been nothing less than a ‘Pentecostal explosion’ whereby ‘millions of people 
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... have joined Pentecostal churches’. But beyond such numerical significance, 
for Freeman, in the context of an argumentation about development, of special 
significance has been Pentecostalism’s ability to resonate with the African 
worldview more than other forms of Christianity have been able to do. 


Pentecostalism shares the basic ontology of good and bad spirits, and embraces 
supernatural beings (God, Jesus, demons) that can have a direct influence in 
the world.... In this way Pentecostalism becomes a lot more meaningful and 
powerful to Africans than earlier forms of Christianity. And in this power we 
find an astonishing ability to bring about change and transformation — often 
in the direction of what we usually call ‘development’. 


(ibid., 116-117) 


Having introduced the topic of development in this way, Freeman makes the 
crucial point that the strength of African PCCs’ contribution does not lie in the 
number of development projects they have been initiated. PCCs in Africa, she 
observes, have rather been slow ‘in setting up “development wings” and joining 
in with explicitly development-focused activities’ (ibid., 116). In contrast to 
this lack, however, a key point of her argument is that African PCCs’ greatest 
contribution to development is made through what has already been captured 
in this chapter as the ability to bring about transformations of subjectivity — a 
remaking of the individual, the whole person. As she elaborates: 


By far the greatest impact that Pentecostals have on development in Africa 
comes ... from the changes instilled in ‘believers’ by the religious activities 
of the churches themselves. In these churches ‘religion’ is not separated 
from ‘development’. Church leaders take a holistic focus on the ‘whole 
person’ and try to bring about change socially and economically, as well as 
spiritually. 

(ibid, 116-117) 


For Freeman, as for the other authors referenced above, what is at stake in African 
Pentecostal faith is nothing less than a radical personal transformation of its fol- 
lowers. Of special importance, this is a kind of transformation whereby such indi- 
viduals experience a new sense of freedom from past captivities (evil spirits, costly 
traditional practices, mental attitudes of hopelessness, and despair) that in turn 
leads to a new sense of empowerment, self-worth, confidence, optimism, and 
agency to grasp opportunities when they come about. What is implicated is not 
only a radical change in mental attitude, but also a kind of behaviour that is char- 
acterised by moral discipline and a particular value orientation. This includes a 
new devotion on the part of believers to a frugal, disciplined lifestyle characterised 
by hard work, educational improvement, changed consumption patterns, and 
abstinence from alcohol, tobacco, and extramarital relationships (Bernstein and 
Rule 2010, 98-106, 111-117, 122-127; Freeman 2015, 117-119, 121-123; Garner 
2000, 325-9; Schlemmer 2008, 45-52, 59-64, 70-72, 75-87). 
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Consequently, it is not difficult to grasp why for this specific group of authors 
contemporary African Pentecostalism displays features that relate favourably to 
the Weberian thesis. For them, contemporary African Pentecostalism and its 
associated ecclesial formations fall nothing short of being a new vibrant move- 
ment that holds huge potential for large-scale social and economic development 
from below (Bernstein and Rule 2010, 122-127; Garner 2000, 337; Schlemmer 
2008; cf. Freeman 2015, 115-116, 123). Hence, it is a movement driven by the 
same kind of ‘this-worldly asceticism’ (Bernstein and Rule 2010, 105; Schlem- 
mer 2008, 61, 81, 86) that Weber identified and, through the aforementioned 
attributes, is put into service of the desire for material and economic improve- 
ment. By implication, it is an orientation founded on the belief that salvation 
‘can take place in this life’ (Freeman 2015, 120), which in turn explains the 
visible entrepreneurial drive in many PCCs stimulating business behaviour 
among their members and encouraging them to start businesses (Bernstein and 
Rule 2010, 98, 102-103, 106, 108-111, 125-126; Freeman 2015, 120; 
Schlemmer 2008, 33, 76, 78). 

In concluding this brief account of how a claim to personal transformation 
and a closely related remaking of the Protestant ethic stands central to the iden- 
tification of a fourth dimension of the development-from-below thesis, it seems 
worthwhile to quote Freeman again, this time her own concluding appreciation 
of Pentecostalism’s contribution to such a dynamic and by implication develop- 
ment from below in African society. Provocative in the way in which a favour- 
able connection is drawn between the Pentecostal contribution and the 
demands of neoliberal capitalism, Freeman concludes: 


In The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, Weber ... argued that 
there was an elective affinity between the spread of Protestant Christianity 
and the growth of capitalism in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
Europe.... While there are many differences between sixteenth-century 
Calvinism and twenty-first-century Pentecostalism ... there are nonetheless 
also many parallels, and I have sought to show here how Pentecostalism 
plays a similar role in Africa today. It is a form of Protestantism that stimu- 
lates a transformation of behaviour that can lead to success, or at least 
upward mobility, in the contemporary neoliberal economy. It motivates 
new behaviours and renders them moral. It promotes hard work, saving and 
limitation on certain types of unproductive consumption. Thus it leads 
people to participate, and succeed, in the capitalist economy. This, at least 
in present thinking, is what we generally mean by development. 


(2015, 123) 


Development from below as an acknowledged capacity to generate 
social capital 


In the selected literature, not surprisingly one could say, several authors also 
draw strongly on the notion of social capital to describe AICs’ strength as 
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actors in the dynamics of development from below. This provides the grounds 
for the identification of a fifth and last dimension of the development-from- 
below thesis, an identification that could begin with Bompani’s (2010, 322) 
statement at the end of one of her writings claiming ‘that AlCs have an 
acknowledged capacity to generate social capital and thus to mobilise their 
adherents’ (italics added). By implication, therefore, for Bompani this capa- 
city or ability of AICs is not merely something that was revealed by her own 
research in Jabulani, Soweto, but it represents a more general or broader 
acknowledgement of AICs’ essential nature and ability that becomes evident 
in a number of ways: 


through the great attention given to trust and community relations; 
through the important role played by the leadership; through local roots 
and sources of accountability; through a commitment to values compatible 
with democratisation, good governance, and other forms of sustainability, 
as well as participation. 


(ibid.) 


Clearly, then, Bompani’s claim to an acknowledged capacity of AICs to 
generate social capital also reverberates in several other contributions to the 
development-from-below thesis forming part of the selected literature in this 
chapter (Adogame 2016, 4; Bernstein and Rule, 2010, 105, 116, 122; Bompani, 
2008, 666; 2015, 106; Ohlmann et al. 2016, 4, 9; Schlemmer 2008, 45, 49, 
53-54, 84, 89). The contribution by Adogame, for instance, catches one’s atten- 
tion for the way in which he draws upon the well-known conceptual distinction 
between ‘bonding’, ‘bridging’, and ‘linking’ social capital. Based on his ethno- 
graphic research on the RCCG, Adogame advances the argument that the 
RCCG generates social capital through its local (Nigerian) and international 
institutional formations. He explains how this formation of social capital starts 
in the spaces of worship, where numerous forms of socialisation and relationship 
building take place, but also how it manifests through many initiatives for the 
social and economic betterment of church members and other people (notice- 
ably also in diaspora contexts) (Adogame 2016, 7).* 

Thus, one could derive from Adogame’s distinctive social capital claim — but 
also from similar assertive claims by the other authors referenced above — that it 
is AICs’ ability or capacity to generate social capital that ought to be appreci- 
ated as the foremost means that enables them to present themselves as a force 
for advancing development from below. These churches, it is postulated, ‘are 
networks of mutual support undergirded by strong bonding forces and high 
degrees of trust’ (italics added) (Ohlmann et al. 2016, 4; cf. Adogame 2016, 11; 
Bernstein and Rule 2010, 105, 116; Bompani 2008, 666; 2010, 317; 2015, 106). 
Consequently, it is this cooperative and relational quality that not only explains 
AICs’ involvement in many concrete activities related to the needs of their 
members (Ohlmann et al. 2016, 6-7) but also determines the specific ‘“develop- 
mental” ethos’ of those activities. Bompani (2015, 106) explains: 
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Their ‘developmental’ ethos is particularly evident with the promotion of 
communities’ initiatives and the sustainment of their own improvement 
through local techniques like protection from evil spirits ... the promotion 
of strong networks for community support and the running of traditional 
financial schemes of assistance in poor economic situations. 


In drawing this section of the discussion to a close, it however becomes neces- 
sary and important to also point to a more complicated picture in the over- 
arching claim to AICs’ capacity to generate social capital. Thus, whereas a 
common claim has been depicted above that assumes the inclusion of both vari- 
ants of AICs focused upon in this chapter, this more complicated picture per- 
tains to the differences that could be highlighted when dealing with more 
concrete issues and examples in the selected literature. This first concerns the 
identification of savings clubs and burial societies as prominent manifestations 
of AICs’ social capital capacity in the contributions by Bompani (2010, 310, 
316-320; 2015, 106) and the Berlin group of Ohlmann et al. (2016, 4), respec- 
tively. Whereas it becomes clear in Bompani’s case that these two examples 
pertain to AICs of the African Independent-type variant, this differs in the case 
of the Berlin group’s identification of saving clubs and burial societies as prac- 
tices that feature in both groups of churches. 

Finally, the second difference this chapter finds important to highlight takes 
on additional significance for relating to the political dimension of the 
development-from-below thesis. More specifically, it concerns the way in which 
the contradiction between apolitical and political interpretations of AICs’ social 
involvement alluded to in that section of the discussion comes to the fore in the 
claims made about the social capital dimension in the contributions particularly 
of Bompani (2008, 2010) and Bernstein and Rule (2010). 

In the case of Bompani, her focus is confined to a group of AICs of the 
African Independent variant in a local South African context. Her apprecia- 
tion is here indissolubly linked to her political interpretation discussed earlier 
and basically projects the idea that it is those AICs’ capacity to generate 
social capital that generates their particular dynamics as political actors on 
the ground. In this respect, she adopts, in social capital mould, the notion of 
‘a network of solidarity’ to describe how those churches are fighting for the 
proper social rights of their members, ‘such as education, health, knowledge 
about HIV, economic support, and housing’ (Bompani 2010, 114; see also 
Bompani 2008, 666). 

Yet, in comparison to Bompani, Bernstein and Rule’s contribution can be 
contrasted not only for its distinctive focus on AICs of the Pentecostal variant, 
but also for relating the latter’s capacity to generate social capital to what they 
perceive as Pentecostals’ (albeit Pentecostals confined to the South African 
context) limited influence in the public realm. For these two authors, while this 
lack of political or public involvement may be seen as a prevailing weakness, 
they nevertheless celebrate the fact that ‘Pentecostals have “social capital” on 
their side’ (Bernstein and Rule 2010, 116); that is, social capital of the degree 
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and quality that will continue to enhance their profile as a social and moral 


force despite the lack of direct political involvement (Bernstein and Rule 2010, 
116, 122, 126). 


African Initiated Churches and the development-from-below 
thesis: promises, challenges, and limitations 


This chapter began by postulating how development from below has come into 
vogue as a distinctive theoretical claim or thesis in the research focus on AICs 
and development in the academic literature. Based on closer scrutiny of this 
postulation, one is left with the impression that this thesis is already giving 
important direction to the research focus on AICs and development. To the 
extent that the thesis could even be regarded as a dominant idea emanating 
from this focus, in this chapter five dimensions (one could also call them five 
thematic areas) have been identified that can be said to constitute promising 
avenues for an ongoing systematised research undertaking on AICs and develop- 
ment, both from a theoretical and an empirical point of view. Taken together, 
the five dimensions cannot represent a complete research agenda, but rather a 
comprehensive agenda that touches on areas that are all crucial to religion and 
development as a distinctive subject field, namely: 


e development from below as a desecularised catchphrase or idea; 

e development from below as a counterpoint to development from above and 
concomitant state failure; 

e development from below as a political dynamic; 

e development from below as social change from below invigorated by radical 
personal transformation and a remaking of the Protestant ethic; 

e development from below as an acknowledged capacity to generate social 
capital. 


The undertaking in this chapter has also proved to be meaningful in the way that 
it has at least partly validated an operational definition that categorises both the 
familiar African Independent-type Churches and African Pentecostal Churches 
(PCCs) under the umbrella term African Initiated Churches. This has been shown 
in the way in which both groups of churches are related to the development-from- 
below thesis — in other words, presented as actors in the dynamics of development 
from below. Within this ambit, while the five dimensions identified could rightly 
be regarded as cross-cutting essential dimensions that define the development-from- 
below thesis in the selected literature, their identification and exploration in this 
chapter also highlight the need for further in-depth research. In particular, here 
the author of this chapter has in mind a research undertaking that would from the 
vantage point of an even more representative African focus,’ deepen its explora- 
tion along the thematic lines developed in this chapter. As a direct consequence, 
this undertaking should necessarily incorporate more nuanced subcategorisations 
of African Initiated Churches taking greater cognisance of the diversities within 
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both the African Independent and Pentecostal (PCC) variants, such as urban and 
rural churches and churches of different sizes. But of no lesser importance, such 
undertaking should also open new possibilities for empirical testing and verification, 
not least of the contrasting perspectives or emphases that have surfaced from the 
analytic undertaking in this chapter. In so far as these contrasting perspectives or 
emphases reflected specifically in the discussions of the third, fourth, and fifth 
dimensions of the development-from-below thesis, this could be considered the 
way in which: 


e Development from below as a political dynamic (third dimension) has been 
associated with AICs of the African Independent type through the work of 
Barbara Bompani (in some instances also with her fellow author Maria 
Frahm-Arp), while with the exception of one contribution (Adogame) a 
similar association did not reflect in discussions of AICs of the Pentecostal 
variant (PCCs). 

© Development from below as social change from below invigorated by radical per- 
sonal transformation and a remaking of the Protestant ethic (fourth dimension) 
has been associated by the relevant authors as a feature of Charismatic Pen- 
tecostalism, while a similar association did not reflect in any discussion of 
AICs of the African Independent type. 

e Development from below as an acknowledged capacity to generate social capital 
(fifth dimension) has been described as functional within the political incli- 
nations of AICs of the African Independent type (Bompani), while PCCs’ 
capacity to generate social capital has been juxtaposed with their apolitical 
inclinations in at least one contribution from the selected literature. 


In its final conclusion, this chapter importantly finds a need to also go beyond 
its statement on promises and challenges by arguing that there may be important 
limitations in a research focus on AICs and development that is directed exclu- 
sively by the development-from-below thesis. This stance has relevance espe- 
cially when one becomes willing to take account of and learn from the 
development studies literature in which scholars also engage more critically 
with the development-from-below idea, including work dealing more pointedly 
with the notion of social capital. In a nutshell, in this sphere of theorising the 
argument advanced is that in as much as problems of development cannot be 
solved by top-down strategies of development, it is equally unrealistic to think 
that they can be solved by a bottom-up approach to development (see e.g. 
Brohman 1996, 270-276, ch. 11; Friedmann 1995, ch. 7; Sanyal 1998; Stöhr 
1980; Woolcock 1998; Woolcock and Narayan 2000). To quote Sanyal (1998, 
8, 11) at some length again, as he captures this theoretical position’s counter- 
argument for adopting a synergistic approach (cf. Woolcock 1998; Woolcock 
and Narayan 2000, 235-239) particularly well: 


What is the record of NGO-led, bottom-up development efforts? Nearly 
twenty-five years and thousands of projects later, the economic impact of 
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bottom-up efforts seems rather small and insignificant.... Although the bot- 
tom-up approach was distinctly anti-state in orientation, and was based on 
the premise that as agents of development from below NGOs should avoid 
working with the state and other dominant institutions at the top, in reality 
the experience of relatively successful NGOs indicates that they had 
worked fairly closely with the government and market institutions.... This 
finding suggests a reconsideration of development strategy from its preoccu- 
pation with either ‘trickle down’ or ‘bottom-up’ development. It indicates 
that, just as development does not trickle down from the top, neither does 
it effervesce from the bottom. Development requires a synergy between 
institutions at the top and the bottom, a collaborative effort involving the 
state, market, and civil society. Action in any one domain alone, however 
well intended, is not adequate for broad-based development. 


This chapter finally concludes by upholding the synergistic approach as an 
important, if not crucial, pointer for ongoing theory building not only in the 
research focus on AICs and development, but in fact the field of religion and 
development as a whole. Clearly, without doing so, there is the real danger of 
succumbing to what Jones and Petersen (2011, 1296-1300) have so importantly 
highlighted as the tendency to become overtly instrumental, narrow and norm- 
ative by assigning strengths and qualities to religious organisations that are over- 
stated if not misplaced in situations of great developmental complexity. But to 
this one could also add the dangers of isolation, essentialism, and absolutism, 
whereby the wider landscape or architecture of development is basically ignored, 
including other actors whose ideas and practical worlds are similarly shaped by 
normative frameworks for development. 


Notes 


1 The limitation of confinement to a South African perspective for drawing more 
generic conclusions is recognised here. Nevertheless, favourable comparisons can be 
drawn between Schlemmer’s description of AIC mental outlook in the South African 
context and descriptions elsewhere in the selected literature, such as by Adogame 
(2016, 7), of members of the Redeemed Christian Church of God’s social and spiritual 
inclinations in Nigeria, and by Freeman (2015, 117-120) of Pentecostal subjectivity 
across different African locations. 

2 Adogame continues to discuss in greater detail the RCCG’s establishment of structures 
(programmes) to combat HIV and drug use/abuse among young people (2016, 7-10). 

3 In a more generalised manner, with reference to the larger African context and 
African diaspora, Adogame (2016, 7) alludes to the deterioration of ‘constituencies 
such as governments, trade unions ... [and] blue-collar workplaces’. 

4 Cf. n. 3 above and the corresponding main text in this chapter. 

5 Here one may recall this chapter’s early acknowledgement about its reliance on a 
corpus of material strongly dominated by contributions from the South African 
context and the consequent need to expand the present exploration towards a more 
representative African focus. 
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5 Distinguished church leader essay 


Theology in African Initiated 
Churches — reflections from an East 
African perspective 


John Njeru Gichimu 


Worship 


Unique styles of worship are characteristic for many African Initiated 
Churches.’ Generally, worship is lively, vigorous (enthusiastic), contextual and 
lengthy. Some worship will begin at 9a.m. and end late in the evening. Quite a 
number of Spiritual Churches, e.g. from Western Kenya, hold their worship 
service on Saturday, but still meet on Sunday for various church activities not 
limited to a brief worship service, while Nationalist and African Pentecostals 
hold their worship service on Sunday.’ Worship in some AICs begins with 
repentance and cleansing of the place of worship by casting out demons from 
the venue for Roho Churches (Roho is the Swahili word for spirit). Nationalist 
Churches on the other hand use a customised liturgical order of worship adopted 
from the churches they seceded from. In Spiritual Churches singing precedes 
every action in a worship service. Songs act as liturgical pause cords and order of 
service. While the singing is going on, the leaders consult on the next item in 
the worship service. Consequently, worship songs are sung to prepare the con- 
gregation for self-prayers, speaking in tongues (glossolalia), inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit for prophecy, visions and dreams sharing. In some churches, visions 
are pronounced to have happened during enthusiastic singing. Dreams and 
visions interpretations usually form the theme of the sermon. AICs do not pay 
much attention to sacraments. They do not have a common position on the 
number of sacraments. The commonest AIC sacraments are baptism, marriage 
and the Lord’s Supper. The Lord’s Supper is rarely celebrated in most AICs and 
if it is, only the founder or successor is qualified to administer it. This expresses 
a replication of African culture where only the elder holds the powers to bless. 
The Roho/Spiritual Churches celebrate agape meal in place of Holy Commun- 
ion. Some Akurinu/Aroti (dreamers) celebrate the communion for seven days 
though, following the children of Israel commemoration of Passover as stated in 
Exodus 13:6 ‘For seven days eat bread made without yeast and on the seventh 
day hold a festival to the lord’ (New International Version). The Nationalist 
Churches have sacraments similar to the Mission Churches they seceded from. 
This confirms how the seceding churches carried on with practices experienced 
from Mission Churches, albeit with local additions to authenticate their belong- 
ing to the African context. 
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Many AICs have high regards for dress codes. In Nigeria, the Spiritual 
Churches are called ‘white garment churches’ because of their emphasis on 
wearing white gowns. Often the dress codes are established on the basis of bibli- 
cal scripture. In some Roho Churches turbans are worn in line with Zachariah 
3:3-6. Some of the most common symbols African Independent Churches use 
are white garments, prayer gowns, water, gowns/cassocks and certain colours, e.g. 
white as symbol of righteousness. Also flags, turbans, sashes, crucifixes, iron rods, 
wooden rods, incense, candles, rings and many others are common. Taboos 
among AICs differ from one context to another, but AICs cherish observing 
marital taboos, menstrual taboos, holiness codes, dietary taboos and other taboos 
stated in Leviticus. They do not see anything wrong in observing the taboos, as 
long as the taboos are stated in the Bible. 


Spirit and leadership 


The constant advice and presence of the Holy Spirit through dreams, visions 
and prophecies guides church members in AICs communally while assuring 
them of God’s personal interest in their lives. Evil in the church and in indi- 
vidual lives is confronted, repented of and the evil spirits that lead people to sin 
are cast out. Jesus is encountered at the point of repentance. Laws of purity 
establish boundaries between believers and non-believers — those ‘of the spirit’ 
and those ‘without’ the spirit. Frequent repentance ensures a heart cleansed of 
sin, the dwelling place of the Holy Spirit. 

Key to the teaching of these churches is the passage from the prophet Joel 
2:28-29, ‘And afterwards, | will pour out my spirit on all people. Your sons and 
daughters will prophesy, your old men will dream dreams, your young men will 
see visions. Even on my servants, both men and women, I will pour out my 
Spirit in those days’ (New International Version). The Spirit of the Lord will be 
poured out on all groups of people, women and men, old and young, alike. 
Hence one of the key themes of Roho Churches has been every member minis- 
try, or in other words, ‘what the prophet can do, you can do also’. Exercising the 
gifts of the Spirit is not restricted to those who are approved by the church hier- 
archy (cf. the concept of the priesthood of all believers outlined in 1 Peter 2:5). 
This has created churches that are genuinely popular and owned by the 
grassroots. 

The churches being grassroots movements does not mean though that no 
leadership is developed in the AICs. Instead, over time the traditional leader- 
ship forms of collective leadership as a movement that had roles assigned to 
everyone changed and formed a new model of leadership that focuses more on 
individual leaders and removed collective responsibility. The new and the tradi- 
tional models of leadership need to be mitigated especially when events of suc- 
cession arise or when the role of women in traditionally patriarchal church 
structures is challenged by modern forms of leadership. In this leadership situ- 
ation, the Organization of African Instituted Churches (OAIC) developed a 
theological training for the leadership of AICs. 
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Historical methods of theological training in AICs 


In the African Initiated Churches, the act of worship and faith required of most 
to be seen and perceived within the local context. Leaders therefore needed to 
be trained, through learning how to use traditional stories, proverbs and rituals. 
The first method through which training was done in AICs and even in some 
up to the present is apprenticeship/mentorship. The variance in the con- 
temporary is the usage of terminologies, e.g. training for ordination, in-service 
training or in-house training. In this method, the leader of the church automati- 
cally becomes the tutor or trainer of the personnel. Although there was no 
understanding how such a leader got trained, it is obvious that it was through 
the oral tradition method, which at its best required listening and doing. In this 
method, knowledge is handed down by word and not by documents or reference 
books. It also implies that, if one got a chance to serve a church leader in any 
capacity, that was an opportunity to learn. The other method of training was by 
occasional meetings-cum-seminars. These were arranged for any person who 
demonstrated mastery in mass communication and acceptance by the congrega- 
tion. In this understanding charisma was preferred as a qualification for training. 
For example, someone who was well versed in the mastery of traditional stories 
and proverbs was qualified for leadership and preaching. Such a person could 
use the many stories and proverbs to illustrate the biblical text. 

Historically, AICs did not have institutions of theological training to train 
their personnel and even those that were able and willing to train in conven- 
tional theological institutions found themselves in contexts they did not feel 
they belonged to. Moreover, in many cases candidates were refused by institu- 
tions sponsored by the Mission Churches the AIC had seceded from, because of 
suspicion against these younger churches.’ Since the 1970s a number of AICs 
have trained and continue to train a few candidates in theological institutions 
sponsored by the established churches. The candidates, however, experience 
difficulties in connecting the training from conventional institutions with their 
experience and practice in AICs, as churches of belonging. Also, the clergy of 
these churches are involved in other employment as a way of support for the 
ministry work, which denied them training formally even if an opportunity for 
such training arose. AICs personnel supported managing the ministry by engag- 
ing in extra occupation because there was no systematic remuneration. In this 
regard, they objected to the notion of being referred to as part-time clergy as the 
work they did outside of the churches also always contributed to their 
ministries. 


The Organization of African Instituted Churches 


In 1978 the OAIC was founded in Cairo as an association of African Initiated 
Churches. The international headquarters of the OAIC are located in Nairobi, 
Kenya, where OAIC is registered under the Societies Act. The vision of OAIC 


is to facilitate those who are building on their African cultures and values and 
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who are transformed by the Good News of Jesus Christ and are blessed by the 
Spirit of God to create an abundant life in community for their children and 
the world. OAIC’s mission is to bring African Initiated Churches together in 
fellowship and to equip and enable them to preach the Good News of Jesus 
Christ in word and deed. The organisation works in seven regions: East 
Africa, Southern Africa, Madagascar, the Democratic Republic of Congo, 
West Africa Francophone, West Africa Anglophone and Nigeria. These 
regions are represented on the governing body, the General Assembly and on 
the Executive Committee. At country level, the OAIC works through chap- 
ters. OAIC has programmes in theology and ministerial formation, liveli- 
hoods and food security, just communities and health. The latter developed 
from HIV/AIDS work conducted by the organisation since the mid-1990s. 
The programmes are conducted with an emphasis towards women empower- 
ment and youth issues. OAIC is an associate member of the All Africa Con- 
ference of Churches, participates in programmes of the World Council of 
Churches and in its central committee (in adviser role). Moreover, OAIC 
participates in the Global Christian Forum leadership and activities. The 
organisation also works in partnership with the Programme for Christian 
Muslim Relations in Africa (PROCMURA) on interfaith issues. More 


information can be found on OAIC’s website (www.oaic.org). 


Theological education in OAIC 


At the formation of OAIC, the founding leaders identified theological educa- 
tion as one of the most important issues the African Initiated Churches 
(AICs) had to address. As outlined above, theological education among AICs 
had been largely based on apprenticeship and mentorship within the 
churches. OAIC consulted the World Council of Churches with an aim of 
starting a seminary for training AlCs. The advice from the World Council of 
Churches was that using the Theological Education by Extension (TEE) 
methodology would be most beneficial to the AICs at that time. Hence, 
OAIC started a TEE programme in 1982. It was at a time when AICs were 
still very suspicious of theological education, as it was offered by seminaries 
established by Mission Churches. The 1980s became the founding phase of 
the programme. Students were brought to Nairobi and were taken through a 
training process that the OAIC was doing. This earlier TEE programme suc- 
ceeded in engaging AICs and enabled them to acquire skills in facilitating 
TEE classes. It had a profound impact on churches in nearly all of sub- 
Saharan Africa. 

The mid-1990s was a period of reflection and questioning the work of 
leaders in Bible studies and development of training materials based on the 
values of the various churches which participated in the training. In par- 
ticular, questions arose whether the training done by the Theology Pro- 
gramme of OAIC was appropriate to AlCs considering their identity, mission 
and context. OAIC recognised the fact that the church leaders were looking 
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for an enriched training that would contribute towards ministerial formation. 
An evaluation was carried out and a pastoral training curriculum was 
developed. This moved the OAIC training programme from group trainings 
in churches to training pastors. In the new millennium, reflections on what is 
the appropriate theological education for AlCs based on their founding visons 
(identity, mission and context) occasioned the OAIC Theology Programme 
to embark on developing a master plan for training theological education in 
AICs. The master plan has four major components: 1. curriculum, 2. produc- 
tion of training material, 3. resourcing for theological education and 4. quality 
control. The working definition of theology within the AIC setting leading 
the work of their trainings today is: ‘Theology is people making sense of God 
in the midst of their histories, cultures, worldviews and contemporary strug- 


gles for survival’ (OAIC 2005). 


Founding visions become theologies 


The idea of the ‘founding vision’ as a way of explaining AIC faith and theolo- 
gies was first introduced at an OAIC workshop in Johannesburg in 1996. As 
its name suggests, the founding vision is created during the struggles of the 
founders to hear God’s calling, and to obey it in the particular circumstances 
and communities in which they live. In subsequent generations or in different 
cultures, the community of faith faces new challenges. The founders them- 
selves pass on, a new generation of leaders emerges, society changes, people 
have new expectations of the church. Moreover, in the process of handing on 
the founding vision from one generation to the next, it is often subject to 
change. Such changes are not always easily observable, since at the same time 
the cultures of church and society are also changing. Sometimes there is a 
shift in the dominant language or cultures of the church. For example, the 
church may have crossed political borders from one country to another, or the 
majority of church members may now live in multicultural urban settings 
instead of in rural areas. 

Changes like these in the external environment often lead to divisions or 
disagreements in the church. It is at this stage that the leaders will normally 
begin a second process of reflection that is intended to do two things: first, 
recover and record the original teachings and vision of the founders. Second, 
elaborate or explain these teachings in a way that communicates them within 
the new social or cultural settings. This dual process looks to the past, and 
then uses what it has learnt from the past to engage with the challenges of the 
present and future. In this process of recovery and reflection, theology — the 
result of reflection on faith and its history amidst the challenges of the present 
— gains a distinct existence from religion or faith. Part of this process is to 
objectify the founding vision — i.e. to distance ourselves from the vision so 
that we can make it the object of our description and analysis. The purpose of 
the process is to develop a coherent description and explanation of our faith 
in the new circumstances — in fact, a theology. 
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Practical methodology of recovering, documenting and 
updating AIC theology 


OAIC has understood AICs’ faith and traditions in terms of ‘founding visions’ — 
the values, teachings and understanding of the world passed down from the gen- 
eration of the church founders through the life, worship and ministry of the 
church. Much AIC teaching or theology is embedded in its founding vision and 
is rarely fully articulated or even properly recorded. The task of recovering a 
theology from prayers, songs, sermons, church rites, services, customs and 
history (the ways in which the founding vision is transmitted) has often seemed 
challenging. From an academic perspective, it seems to require a variety of tech- 
nical skills drawn from disciplines such as history, ethnology, sociolinguistics 
and cultural studies. Unfortunately, asking for such elaborate and esoteric meth- 
odologies in practice disempowers AIC members lacking such skills or the 
resources to obtain them. 

A simpler approach was used in a workshop of documenting a theological 
handbook of the Holy Spirit Church of East Africa (HSCEA) in 2016 that is 
currently in its final stages. The purpose of the handbook is to recover, docu- 
ment and update founding visions and sieve theological experiences that would 
be useful in training various theological topics. Retaining the concept of the 
founding vision as the source of AIC theologies, and building on recent devel- 
opments in the study of local theologies (Bevans 2002; Lonergan 1990) and of 
orality, we began by recognising the fundamental nature of AICs as oral com- 
munities. This meant valuing the primacy of the lived text (the oral text) over 
the printed text as the raw data for our theologising (Lubaale 2017). We 
accepted that the church had already been using an oral theology in its life and 
ministry for several generations, and that our task was not to create a theology, 
but first of all to write it down. Respecting the orality of AlCs was liberating. 
We learned that the form and content of an AIC theology must be appropriate 
to the faith community that owns it, and that the process of theologising (in 
this case, the group dynamics of the workshop) should respect the way HSCEA 
members actually worship and practise their life and ministry. 

AICs are of different types. The HSCEA is a Spiritual Church, and specifi- 
cally a member of a group of such churches with their origins in Western Kenya 
known as Roho Churches. We thus agreed that the Roho Churches’ vision and 
orientation should influence the form, content and process of the workshop. 
Working this out in practice was both challenging and exciting. As facilitators, 
we made mistakes, but the end result was a workshop experienced by all parti- 
cipants as a time of particular blessing from the Holy Spirit. The workshop also 
provided a good foundation for developing a handbook on theology for the 
HSCEA. 


Notes 


1 To keep the terminology coherent throughout the volume, the term Initiated is 
used here. 
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2 See the introduction to this volume for an outline of the different strands of African 
Initiated Christianity. 

3 See Chapter 15 in this volume for the example of Good News Theological Seminary 
in Ghana, which managed to bridge the gap between Independent Churches and 
Mission Churches in theological education. 
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6 Distinguished church leader essay 


Roles of women in African Independent 
and Pentecostal Churches in Nigeria 


Atinuke Abdulsalami 


Introduction 


African Initiated Christianity came into being in Africa through the initiatives 
of the concerned Africans who felt that Christianity should better be expressed 
in the African perception and worldview. This initiative was deployed to wipe 
out factionalism and bring together African Christians with their African feel- 
ings and passions towards generating African thoughts in Christianity. This 
strategy was necessary to connect the gulf created by the ‘foreign evangelists’ 
who came to ‘pioneer’ a Christianity that was incompatible with the socio- 
cultural and sociopolitical worldview of the continent. 


Distinction of Pentecostal and African Independent Churches 


The Pentecostal Churches in Nigeria were virtually all founded by Nigerians. 
This as it may, it is difficult to separate the Pentecostal from the African Inde- 
pendent Churches. They can all be considered different branches of African 
Initiated Christianity. But the Pentecostal Churches in Nigeria can be described 
as churches modelled around the modern American churches because the 
founder had been in theological schools in the country or chosen to follow the 
style in worship, music, sermons etc. In this way, they are able to relate to a 
class of people in society, e.g. the elites, middle-class, foreign-educated Nigerians 
who needed spirituality but in a form that they are comfortable with. The 
founders are usually theologically trained. 

On the other hand, the African Independent Churches in West Africa — for 
example ‘the white garment churches’ — are more indigenous in their approach 
to Christianity. It brings Christianity to the grass roots in language, music, 
dance, spirituality and much more with which they are familiar and comfortable 
with. The founders of these Indigenous Churches are rarely students of theo- 
logy. They are more often than not of a highly spiritual nature. 

The precepts of the two types of churches are similar, as they believe in the 
Trinity and the word of God. The likely explanation of the existence of both 
types of churches is that they both reach different strata using different 
approaches. This however is not the focus of this chapter: the roles women are 
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playing in these two churches in present-day Nigeria being the object of this 
discussion. Being in a privileged position as the founder of Divine Salvation 
Bible Church (an African Independent Church), I believe my position in this 
discussion will not be undermined. 


Women’s roles in the early African Independent Church and 
Pentecostal Churches in Nigeria 


African Independent Churches 


The African Independent Churches as earlier described as Indigenous Churches, 
seemed to have had parallel roles for the male and female leaders from the start. 
Maybe this is because before the advent of Christianity, women had led in 
spiritual rites and worship in the native and traditional beliefs as priestesses, for 
which reason in African Independent Churches female leaders became readily 
acceptable, and became instrumental in the welcoming of the faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ in Nigeria. So, one can say the traditional roles of women in the 
African Independent Churches were not hindered by the doctrine of Paul as 
such but were acceptable as a norm in the Nigerian society of old. The women 
could minister, pray with and for men, they taught the Bible and did not have 
to sit in silence when men were talking. There was no gender inequality to stop 
them from being the Prophetess Deborah (in the Old Testament) and the 
Samaritan woman (in the New Testament) of their time. 


Pentecostal Churches 


The advent of Pentecostal Christianity in Nigeria would naturally have been 
expected to address gender inequality (being a more modern and imported 
approach to Christianity) and be different from the Mission Churches’ style, 
whereby ‘women are seen, not heard’. However, contrary to that expectation, 
women were still marginalised in active participation of any spiritual or religious 
aspect of ministry in the church. Women were not welcome on the pulpit in a 
congregation that sits both sexes. 

Rather, women were often behind the scenes. They were expected to teach at 
the children’s Sunday school, join the choir, be in the welfare section, do adminis- 
trative work or just sit at the altar with the ‘husband/pastor’, nodding and cheering 
in support of his sermons and much more. A school of thought holds that the 
Apostle Paul had unequivocally stated ‘women should remain silent in the 
churches. They are not allowed to speak, but must be in submission, as the law 
says’ (1 Corinthians 14:34). In another scripture, he states ‘I do not permit a 
woman to teach or to assume authority over a man; she must be quiet’ (1 Timothy 
2:12). With the obvious fact that most of the Pentecostal Churches were styled 
around the Apostle’s ministry, most have held on to that doctrine that a woman 
cannot teach, let alone preach in church. Therefore, the traditional role of women 
according to the scriptures à la Paul the Apostle was the practice in Nigerian 
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society. It limited the potential of women to minister the word of God with 
passion like Prophetess Deborah and the Samaritan woman at the well. 


Roles of women in modern-day African Independent and 
Pentecostal Churches 


Women in African Independent Churches 


Although we have it on record that African Independent Churches had always 
encouraged women’s participation in ministry and have enjoyed equal oppor- 
tunities with men to serve in leadership roles, the elevated positions of these 
women in their churches have allowed steady growth, so much so that about 70 
per cent of membership is female. 

The spiritual care and growth of faith in the ministry of the Lord Jesus is well 
impacted. Although the African Independent Churches may not have too much 
of a financial base because their churches are local and not usually found in 
highbrow and elitist areas unlike their counterpart churches, they are closer to 
the grass roots and the underprivileged. More often than not they are unable to 
give financial support but have excellent ministry of welfare and spiritual care 
for both genders. 

African Independent Church women have been able to nurture souls through 
the spiritual gifts that accompany their ministries vis-à-vis visions, prophecy, 
trancing and sermons. They usually have an efficient welfare group ministering 
to the needs of widows, miscreants, homeless, etc. and are playing beneficial 
roles in the community by providing basic needs like water pumps, schools for 
the less privileged, health visits, meagre financial support, spiritual support to 
the elderly and much more. These are some of the ways in which they are able 
to serve their communities, especially because they are within that neighbour- 
hood. Such areas are usually in the suburbs and these women see the need more 
regularly than the people, such as charity organisations, who only go there at 
Christmas or Easter. They are their brothers’ keepers. 


Pentecostal Churches 


Looking back at the roles of women at the advent of Pentecostalism in Nigeria, 
there seems to be little or no shift from the ‘siddon look’ (sit and watch) 
syndrome even in spite of modernisation of churching in Nigeria in the last 30 
or so years. There is still the laidback style of not much involvement of females 
in the Mission Churches; they still play virtually the same roles. In recent times 
however there seems to be a visible emancipation of Pentecostal women leaders 
prominently heading fellowships. It is obvious that they have tactically taken 
‘church out of church’ by catering for the needs of more faithful women that are 
gathered in groups now identified as fellowships. Women are coming to the 
realisation that there is a ‘not too hidden scripture’ that puts them on the same 
pedestal as men in ministry: ‘there is neither Jew nor Gentile, neither slave nor 
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free, nor is there male and female, for you are all one in Christ Jesus’ (Galatians 
3:28). They now know and accept equal rights to minister the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, though subtly. 

For such reasons listed above, opportunities to gather women and focus on 
socio-religious matters which the churches were not able to address began to 
grow, such as Married and Singles Fellowship, Praying Mothers Fellowship, 
Daughters of Abraham Fellowship, Women of Prayers in Nigeria Fellowship (of 
which | am the initiator/president), Sisters Fellowship International and many 
more. An upsurge of fellowships began to be the approach of the modern female 
Pentecostal leaders to break loose from the shackles of the puppet in a box. 
Since the advent of women fellowships, the groups have in their own way 
impacted the lives of women in and outside of the churches. They have taught 
them scriptures to suit their particular situations and also given the necessary 
support financially, politically, medically, emotionally, even academically and 
in many more beneficial ways. They have been able to minister to the needs of 
the underprivileged and even become relevant in society. 

Unfortunately, the Pentecostal women leaders have almost virtually restricted 
themselves to the middle-class females; most of these fellowships became a gather- 
ing of the elitist and the learned. They are more philanthropic towards and are 
usually only seen at the grass roots as charity organisations. ‘They provided bread 
not the bread of life’ (Matthew 4:4). They almost limited their words and works to 
their fellowship meeting days. Most of the initiators of these female Pentecostal 
fellowships are not heads of churches. They are usually the wives of the head of 
their church, so their groups are funded by their mother church. They are still 
branches of their main church excepting a few women who per chance took over 
after the demise of their husband/founder, for example Bishop Mrs Margaret 
Idahosa, Rev. Mrs Roseline Oduyemi, to mention a few. Be that as it may, these 
fellowships have been a feeder source for the mother churches, so the women have 
impacted growth through that subtle approach. 


Hindrances and recommendations to effective and impactful 
roles of women in the African Independent and Pentecostal 


Churches 


African Independent Churches 


1 Due to its African disposition, Christendom has continued to underesti- 
mate the abilities of these African Independent Churches, especially the 
perceived ‘white garment churches’ to be worthy of association, forgetting 
that Jesus Christ has said ‘He came that we may all be one’ (John 17:21). 

Recommendation: lines of segregation should be removed in African Christi- 
anity. Every church should be seen as working for Team Jesus, to achieve a 
common goal of winning souls and keeping them for the Kingdom of God. All 
should work together not as strongest or weakest link, not as male or female 
but as a force to be reckoned with in the communities and society at large. 
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African Independent Churches’ women leaders face huge financial insec- 
urity to sustain their passion for evangelism, through outreach, crusades, 
welfare etc., because the membership of such churches due to its locations, 
language, social status and more are the receivers not the givers. 

Recommendations: the government should have in addition to their rural 
development plans consideration for the growth and sustenance of the local 
churches by financially supporting them in the provision of good-quality 
neighbourhood schools, hospitals at affordable prices, etc. NGOs should 
work closely with these local churches because they are within the com- 
munity and know what is needed by the people on the ground. Bigger, 
urban churches should adopt these women-led African Independent 
Churches without interfering with their theological stands but through 
them support the social and welfare of the community in which they serve. 
Most women in the African Independent Churches are not educated but 
could do with educational opportunities in theology. 

Recommendation: theological schools should encourage women to come 
and learn at affordable prices. Confidence should be built and assurance 
given that they will not be sidelined. 


Pentecostal Churches 


1 


Basically, non-recognition of women as equals in the Pentecostal ministry 
has hidden their God-given ability to win and keep souls. 

Recommendation: the Pentecostal Churches should allow women gifted 
in ministry to exhibit the grace upon their lives. They should be equipped 
and empowered and set for success in ministry by the church authorities. 

In Pentecostal Churches, their ministries have been undermined and 
limited to socio-charity organisations. They do not have adequate connec- 
tion with the real needs of those that are less privileged in society. 

Recommendation: women should not remain in the tag of charity alone; 

they should be allowed equal rights in ministry so they can also expound on 
other arms of the complete church. 
They have been denied quality leadership roles which would have put them 
in the advantage role of bearing good fruits and keeping them. The 
charisma associated with women of God, which is exhibited when they 
minister passionately, is also hidden. 

Recommendation: women have soul-winning abilities; the church should 
recognise that. This is evident in the growth and impact of the fellowship 
meetings they have initiated. 


A personal testimonial 


Born ‘Adijat Ajala’ as a Muslim to fairly staunch Muslim parents and married as 
Hadiza Abdulsalami to a Muslim man, I would say before my salvation, my real 
vivid knowledge of any other Prophet other than Mohammed (S.A.W. — Peace 
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be upon him) was at the age of nine years, when I watched on television in 
those days the late great tele-evangelist Billy Graham (Hour of Decision). He 
talked about Jesus with so much energy and tenacity and above all passion. I 
saw people come to the altar to accept Jesus Christ as Lord. Maybe I was just 
fascinated, but I stole the 30 minutes every Sunday to watch and listen to him. 
Many years after, I attended a mission school because of the quality of the 
education. I remember my father warned me sternly not to get involved in any 
religious activities and he came to school with me quite a few times to remind 
the authority that I was a Muslim. I was an all-round student in virtually all 
activities but Christian-related curricula. 

One day about two years out of college, I was barely 18 years old, after I had 
gone to bed, something unusual was happening among the other members of 
the family that were ‘merry-making’ during the New Year festivities. Two of 
them began to speak in tongues. It was unusual and so it looked funny, I was 
awakened to join in the fun, but lo and behold, I began to speak in tongues and 
translated everything that was uttered. As strange as it was, my parents who 
were present were shocked at the utterances because it spoke of things they 
never mentioned to us as children and also about their past and present. After 
that day, there was never another visitation. It could not be explained in Islam, 
so we pretended it never happened. 

About 10 years after this experience, | went to have my baby. My pregnancy 
progressed and was easy until the day of the delivery. The doctor checked and 
concluded I needed surgery. That was the beginning of my story. Within an 
hour of his visit, I became an entirely different person. I saw things no one saw, 
I heard things no one heard! The family that were with me were confused; they 
did not understand. They began to make contact with Muslim clerics and others 
to pray for me. 

I began to reveal and repeat what I was seeing and hearing. I saw four strange 
apparitions and asked them who they were. They told me they had come to help 
me have my baby in transition. No one else saw or heard them. I was at peace 
all through, I had no fear or anxiety. This went on for a while. Finally, I asked 
my husband for a pen, that I had been instructed to write something, which I 
inscribed on my palm and my fist was clenched and could not be opened by 
anyone. | was taken to the theatre for the surgery, with all others panicking and 
hoping with all my show I would come back alive. Alas, at the surgical table my 
body was dead; ‘I’ was out of it. I saw the doctors make frantic efforts to revive 
me and I noticed that the anaesthetist was the only one praying in Jesus’ name 
for a miracle. I said, ‘He does not know, that “it” [my body] is dead, and only 
God can revive it.’ They gave up on me and covered ‘it’ (my lifeless body). I saw 
my baby taken away. At that moment, the real transition began. 

Out-of-body experience, science calls it. For me it was the great encounter. I 
found myself on an entirely different plane. I could see people burning in a fiery 
furnace, wailing, crying and gnashing their teeth, no one was guarding the 
entrance but they could not escape! Second phase, I looked down from above 
and saw people weeping. The fat and the slim, the rich and the poor, the young 
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and the old, the pregnant and the barren, everyone was crying. I asked, ‘Why is 
everyone crying? The answer was that, ‘The whole world will weep until they 
come to the knowledge of God.’ At the third phase, I was taken to another 
sphere where there was void, no crying, no wailing, no hunger, no sickness, | 
wanted to remain there, but I was told, ‘You have to work to be here.’ Moving 
from these three planes, we arrived at a place they told me was the judgment 
seat! I had never heard of such a thing! And a mighty book was opened, I was 
curious at its size and I asked what it was about. I was told it was the book of life, 
where a record is kept of all my deeds. And a loud voice read aloud, ‘On this 
date [mentioned] and this time [mentioned] you said to this person [mame men- 
tioned] that you will never forgive him.’ It was true! But no one was there with 
us, it was a reaction, how did it get here? My mind flashed and began to race 
back to the hellfire I saw earlier; I am doomed! ‘True?’ the voice firmly asked 
awaiting my response. | said ‘Yes’. I was awaiting further reading, none came, it 
was time to face the judge! But I was curious, I needed to know so I asked, ‘Is 
there no record of even one good deed I had done?’ | got an instant answer, 
‘Good deeds are not recorded, your purpose in life is only to do good. Anything 
contrary is recorded and will be judged.’ And that was it. So many other inci- 
dences transpired but I will fast forward to how I was saved from hell. 

Where I stood, | felt the presence of something or someone extraordinary, 
please do not ask if it had a face or not. I could feel the presence, I was trem- 
bling and realised there was no escaping judgment, a gentle voice said to me, ‘I 
am the advocate, I can set you free.’ It was hard to believe who could save me 
from here. And I retorted, ‘I do not even know you,’ he answered, ‘I knew you 
before you knew me.’ ‘If you believe in me, I will speak to Him [judge] and your 
records will be clean.’ At that point in time, I desperately needed the offer of a 
new lease of life. I said, with every strength in me, ‘I believe’. He said, ‘Now that 
you have accepted that I can save you, what will you give in return” Without 
much ado, | stuttered ‘I will go and witness all over the world, that you are Lord 
and no one else.’ ‘I will fulfil my side of the covenant, if you fail your side, | will 
be back in four days,’ he said. And, in a jiffy, I was back where my body was laid; 
I had been saved! I entered the body and requested, ‘Let my right foot move, so 
they know I live.’ And so it was. I could hear the nurse calling my name like 
from afar. ‘Hadiza [my Muslim name, which was the name of the wife of the 
Prophet Muhammad], are you here, can you hear me? All I could mumble 
through it all was ‘Jesus is Lord’, repeatedly. 

Later in the room that night, the surgeon and anaesthetist came to visit me. 
The first question I was asked was ‘Are you a Muslim or a Christian?’ I con- 
firmed myself as a Muslim but they told me how I had confessed Jesus as Lord 
during my surprising revival. At that time, the doctor said ‘give me her chart, 
nurse, time of resuscitation please?’ And she answered, ‘7.19 p.m.’. Suddenly my 
palm opened and that was the exact time I had written in my palm four hours 
earlier. Everybody at that moment was a witness, even my husband was shocked. 
I enjoyed his support throughout. In spite of not converting, he believed in the 
Lord Jesus with that experience. 
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That is my witness. I have a mandate to proclaim the saving grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to the world. How could this be achieved if I were a Pente- 
costal woman in ministry? Would I have had the opportunity to win souls and 
touch lives as much as I have today, if I were under a man’s authority and 
control? No one else experienced what I experienced and so they can never tell 
it the way I would. It was my testimony, like the Samaritan woman, and it is for 
me to run with the vision and share with the whole world. 


My role as an African Independent Church leader 


I did not come into Christianity by personal evangelism, theological studies or 
exposure. Neither was it by choice. I became a Christian from the above testi- 
mony by grace through a personal encounter and the salvation of my soul 
through the Lord Jesus Christ. For this I am eternally grateful. During the period 
of my search on how to impact my testimony, the only place where I found 
acceptance was in an African Independent ‘white garment’ Church — New 
Temple Spiritual Church, Banire, Lagos. I was taught about Christianity, I was 
accepted the way I was and was baptised through the church. I grew in ministry 
and was ordained as an evangelist and, later, a prophetess. 

When it was time to begin the work of an evangelist my testimony birthed 
the Evangelical Church of Divine Salvation Bible Church (a.k.a. Divine Salva- 
tion Bible Church) some 23 years ago at 5 Adewusi Street, Fadeyi, Lagos, 
Nigeria, which is duly registered and identified by the Nigerian government as 
an African Initiated Church. The church did not start overnight; it began with 
sharing this testimony to one, and then two and more in my living room. People 
urged, ‘Teach us about this Jesus.’ I shared my knowledge not from the word 
because I knew next to nothing then, but through the encounter. More people 
came and were encouraged; they also went about sharing this testimony until 
we reached the den of thieves and drug addicts. They welcomed us and were 
anxious to know about Jesus. They refused to let us leave until we promised we 
would visit them every Sunday. The rest is history because in that same lion’s 
den, the lion of Judah became king. This eventually led to the building of a 
meeting place, the church. This became another home for all in the community. 
Today, encouraging both males and females ready to serve and carry out the five 
arms of the church (apostolic, evangelical, pastoral, prophetic and teaching) 
and my personal roles and functions as the Leader of Divine Salvation Bible 
Church has led to impacting individuals, the community and a steady growth 
and development of the church in the last 23 years. 


The sustainable approach to church growth through theology 
and development: my methods 


Credited with the above achievements the following are some, but not all, of 
the activities that have sustained the growth of the church in the community. 
In addition to the five arms of the church these regular interaction and support 
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activities which are essential to the spiritual growth of the individual members 
have in no small measure impacted the expected expansion both spiritually and 
physically. 


Sunday worship; 

open-air crusades; 

ordination of other ministers including women; 

welfare and visits; 

performance of marriages, funerals, baptisms and christening ceremonies; 
Bible study and prayer meetings; 

monthly seminars for the youth church; 

prayer ministration for pregnant women; 

care of widows and the elderly; 

10 free health programmes and check-ups; 

11 evangelism; 

12 empowerment of widows and youths; 

13 community development and much more; 

14 trancing; 

15 literacy initiatives; and 

16 social activities such as Easter picnicking, Christmas carol singing. 
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Achievements as an African Independent Church 
woman leader 


Ministry: in the church I have been able to dispel the mindset that women are 
not visionaries. Men and women alike have sat under my ministration and have 
been positively impacted. Several have been converted through my outreach 
and crusades, and have become very active members of the church and useful 
hands in ministry. I have personally through ministry bridged class distinction 
by making all welcome to church the way they are. Moreover, with my back- 
ground in Islam, I have been bold enough to preach against and mediate in reli- 
gious intolerance, not only locally but even on national television. I have 
resolved communal conflicts that erstwhile elders in the community had been 
unable to resolve. I have through the bible school of my ministry trained, men- 
tored and ordained more women than men for ministry. Many of them have 
gone ahead to found their own churches and continue to proclaim the good 
news of salvation. | have also initiated the Women of Prayers in Nigeria Fellow- 
ship, to bring women into the limelight by being vocal in the country and 
praying for our government, community and family regularly. 

Christendom: it is my considered opinion that through my ministry more men 
of God have come to the realisation that women if given the necessary support 
can equally move mountains through the word of God. I have received awards 
too numerous to mention for community service and ministry, the most recent 
being an invitation to be the Secretary of the Board of Trustees of the 
Fellowship of Christian Ministers Nigeria, the very first indigenous gathering of 
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Nigerian ministers. The greatest privilege is my being the very first female office 
holder in its 106 years of existence. By now our church sits among male church 
founders in many Christian associations, e.g. Fellowship of Christian Ministers 
Nigeria, Organization of African Instituted Churches, Bible Society of Nigeria 
and many more, where I am accorded due respect. 

Society: my ministry has been able to impact on the larger society by being 
contributory to the development of the community vis-à-vis social welfare, pro- 
vision of potable drinking water, regular health check-ups for all, health educa- 
tion in times of epidemics or breakout of diseases, mentoring and empowering 
widows and much more. These services are given regardless of background, class 
or religion. Most of this I have single-handedly financed and occasionally solic- 
ited for assistance from well-to-do friends and family. I would have explored the 
possibility of founding a good-quality primary school and hospital in the neigh- 
bourhood, but I have been financially constrained after becoming a widow three 
years ago and burdened with the further responsibility of single-handedly taking 
care of my children. 


Conclusion 


Women when allowed to exhibit their leadership skills have never failed to be 
crowd-pullers. They have the charisma to attract attention, they are natural 
teachers. Women have been limited by some men’s limited imagination. The 
native intelligence our mothers used in the African settings of old to raise 
today’s world leaders is being undermined. Women are home builders, so why 
would they now fail as ministry builders? If women can be allowed on the socio- 
political scenes all over the world, what is wrong in allowing them to have 
impactful roles in ministry, especially women who have visions and missions? 
Women need to be prepared, equipped, empowered and positioned for success in 
ministry. We have a lot to offer. It is time for a paradigm shift. There is space for 
all in the ministry of salvation. Jesus did not undermine women, He fulfilled 
ministry through every available vessel, both male and female. Personally, I 
would want to opine that Paul the Apostle’s idea of women keeping quiet was 
directed at the type of women that were present there (maybe they literally had 
no value at that gathering). Maybe in different circumstances he would have 
said, ‘Men, be quiet, let us listen to the Prophetess Hannah.’ 

I would like to close with a quote by Christina Lee, the first Korean- 
American female pastor in the Episcopal Church, who said, ‘If the church fol- 
lowed the example of Jesus in how he treated women, it could heal the world.’ I 
could not agree more. 


7 ‘A starving man cannot shout 


halleluyah’ 


African Pentecostal Churches and the 
challenge of promoting sustainable 
development 


Olufunke Adeboye 


Introduction 


The subject of poverty and underdevelopment in Africa has been the focus of 
several publications, global summits, academic conferences and numerous 
research efforts within and outside the continent. The governments of various 
African states have also had to contend with these issues from time to time. 
While scholars (such as Addo Fenning 2003; Anyanwu 2003; Bornstein 2001, 
2002) have devoted much effort to the activities of foreign sponsored Christian- 
ity in addressing these issues, not much has been written about the response of 
the African Pentecostal community. Again, in Oladipo (2000) Pentecostal 
activity is subsumed within general discussions of the ‘African Church’. This 
chapter departs from this general treatment and focuses exclusively on African 
Pentecostalism. Again, the idea of starvation mooted in the title of this chapter 
is presented at a generic level. Starvation here represents not only deprivation 
of food, but also of basic social amenities, of security, and of a good livelihood. 
Any person caught in this web of lack can hardly be expected to jump in typical 
Pentecostal ecstasy with no hope of improvement in his/her material condition. 
The challenge before the Pentecostal community is thus to find solutions to 
material as well as spiritual needs in their social environment. How have 
African Pentecostals responded to these social needs? How much of the social 
space is taken up by Pentecostals and what networks do they exploit as they 
strive to meet these needs? And, most importantly, what ideological, theologi- 
cal, relational and material hurdles do they have to scale as they continue to 
grapple with issues of sustainable development? 

This chapter is divided into five sections. The first section provides a general 
background by historicising Christian social work in Africa. It provides an over- 
view of missionary activities in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It also 
examines the entry of Christian NGOs in Africa into social work in the late 
twentieth century. The second section examines the origins of African Pente- 
costalism and how much of social work featured in their initial activities. The 
third section attempts to situate the global idea of sustainable development 
within local paradigms. Is there a point of convergence between global discourse 
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on sustainable development and Christian thought on the same issue? What 
exactly is being ‘sustained’ in the idea of sustainable development? The fourth 
section presents a case study of the social work of the Redeemed Christian 
Church of God, Nigeria, through their Christian Social Responsibility (CSR) 
platform. How does Christian Social Responsibility differ from corporate social 
responsibility practised by the business community? What theologies underpin 
CSR? What attempts were made to institutionalise these interventions and 
make them sustainable? The final section examines the key challenges confront- 
ing African Pentecostal Churches involved with sustainable development. 


Historicising Christian social work in Africa 


Social work promoted by foreign missionaries from Europe and America in sub- 
Saharan Africa in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries was multifaceted. It 
covered education, health, agriculture, trade and campaign for the emancipa- 
tion of slaves and pawns within their message of egalitarianism. Barthel (1985, 
140) argued that first the schools in Senegal were established in 1816 by 
Catholic Sisters of St. Joseph de Cluny, a teaching order, in the Island of Goree, 
and the coastal city of St Louis while the first school in Gambia was established 
by the Methodist Church in 1826 in Bathurst, now called Banjul. Similarly, the 
first primary schools in Nigeria were founded in the 1840s by Methodist and 
Church Missionary Society (CMS) missionaries. In Sierra-Leone, apart from 
several elementary schools, the popular Fourah Bay College, founded in 1819 
was originally meant to train men for the CMS ministry, but later expanded 
into a liberal arts college. In all these and other parts of Africa, the primary 
concern of the missions was the planting and nurturing of Christianity. Jordan 
(1949, 82) observed that one of the missionaries, Bishop Joseph Shanahan who 
served in Igboland, Nigeria (1902-1932) opined that: 


The school is becoming more and more a providential instrument of 
incalculable good in our hands. If we go from town to town talking only 
about God, we know from experience that much of our effort brings no 
result. But no one is opposed to the school. 


Elsewhere, in the Gold Coast, it was noted that public street preaching by 
missionaries to win adult souls yielded marginal results. Addo-Fennings’s (2003, 
197-198) description of these exertions is graphic: 


In 1877, for example, the Rev David Asante of the Basel Mission at Kyebi, 
between himself and his Catechists, travelled 190 days preaching in 50 
towns and villages in Akyem Abuakwa. The results of such exertions, 
however, remained incommensurately small up to the late 1870s. Street 
preaching was little patronized. An audience of 10 people was a good 
attendance. Not frequently, there were no listeners at all. Most free-born 
adults showed little interest in Christianity and often demanded pecuniary 
inducement as a condition of becoming Christians. 
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However, the highest numbers of converts were won among pupils in the 
various mission schools. A majority of them ended up being baptised. The pupils 
were also used as ‘part-time’ evangelists to reach out to their communities. From 
the above, it is clear that schools provided an avenue from which Christian con- 
verts could easily be raised. 

In addition to education, missionaries made giant strides in the field of public 
health. In the twentieth century, many of them had big hospitals in different 
parts of Africa. But the beginnings of their health endeavours were very humble. 
They started with clinics and dispensaries attached to schools and mission 
homes, where they treated wounds and other ailments for free. They also popu- 
larised scientific medicine and improved sanitation in their communities. In 
fact, many nineteenth-century African church leaders were expected by their 
local communities to respond to medical emergencies with the white-man’s 
medicine as indicated in the experience of an Ibadan-based Yoruba CMS local 
agent narrated below: 


Early this morning, there was a great noise not far from my house. I stood 
out and saw people running. On inquiring, I was told that two brothers 
fought together and the younger stabbed the elder with knife and forced his 
bowels open. Immediately, I was sent for, and met the young man half dead. 
I told them I am not a doctor, but however, I shall try. It may be the Lord 
will save him alive. I sent for needle and thread, carefully pushed the bowels 
in and sewed it up and sprinkled vinegar on it and covered it with plaster. 
The fourth day, I opened it and dressed it. Within three weeks, the wound 
was healed. I was since then looked upon as a Surgeon. This man promised 
that if he should get better from his wound, he shall regularly attend the 
house of God. Oh, how soon did he forget! 

(CMS, 1877) 


A good illustration of missionary efforts in the area of agriculture is that of 
Wesleyan and Basel Missions in nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century Gold 
Coast, later Ghana. These missions encouraged their converts to become eco- 
nomically self-reliant by engaging in agricultural activity. Apart from providing 
practical agricultural training for pupils in school farms, they also had special 
agricultural training centres for Christian farmers. They introduced a new range 
of cash and food crops to their converts. These included mangoes, pears, oranges 
and cocoyam for the food crops, while the new cash crops included tobacco, 
coffee, cotton, rubber and cocoa. A Basel Trading Factory at Christiansborg in 
1855 bought agricultural produce from Christian farmers and arranged shipment 
to Liverpool and elsewhere. An interesting view was expressed by Addo- 
Fenning (2003) who articulated that this act not only encouraged Christian 
farmers, it also inspired other converts to ‘take to private trade as retailers or 
brokers for Accra-based European firms’ (197). By the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, cocoa had already become a major income earner for Christian 
farmers in Ghana. 
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Early missionaries also campaigned against the practice of slavery and 
pawning in various places in Africa through their message that all men were 
equal before God. The Basel Mission in the Gold Coast had an Emancipation 
Fund from where willing slaves and pawns were given loans to purchase their 
freedom. Such beneficiaries almost invariably became Christians (Addo- 
Fenning 2003, 198). This was not without attendant social complications as 
‘indiscriminate conversion’ of royal slaves provoked the hostility of traditional 
political authorities (Addo-Fenning 2003, 198). A second source of complica- 
tion was the non-compliance of some members of the Christian community 
with the egalitarian message. A case in point is that of Mrs. Allen, wife of one 
of the Yoruba CMS Pastors serving in Ibadan. CMS (1879) and McIntosh 
(2009, 96) shed light on a fellow missionary and complained in 1879 of her use 
of personal slaves to run her business located in another town, far from her hus- 
band’s station. Such defiance from highly placed leaders, when discovered 
within their local community, discredited the Christian message. 

In any case, the social work of the church continued throughout the colo- 
nial period. In fact, the missions remained a dominant influence in the growth 
of educational institutions. After independence, many African governments 
in the 1970s took over these educational institutions from churches, in addi- 
tion to establishing many more. The explanation often given was the need to 
maintain uniform standards, as many mission schools appeared starved of 
their previous foreign assistance. This was especially the case in Nigeria, 
Ghana, and a few other African nations (Anyanwu 2003, 72—73). Moreover, 
the logic of independence meant that postcolonial governments had to 
assume more responsibilities for education, public health and other social ser- 
vices. However, the economic crisis experienced by African states in the 
1980s left its mark on the educational sector. As various African governments 
sought the assistance of the World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund, the Structural Adjustment Programmes they were made to implement, 
among other things, prescribed acute budgetary cuts. This affected the funding 
of education, even as user fees were paid by students from the primary to terti- 
ary level. Schools consequently became underfunded, ill-equipped and poorly 
maintained. This also affected hospitals and other welfare services under the 
purview of the state. On the whole, all these translated to daily economic 
hardship for the populace (Bourne 2015, 160-168; Campbell 2010, 11-22). 
This was the background to the rise of NGOs, both Christian and secular, to 
fill the service void created by the state. 

Christian NGOs are particularly significant because they continued the tra- 
dition of missionaries who promoted social and economic development in 
various parts of Africa. Woolnough (2011, 195-205) has traced the rise of 
Christian NGOs globally to the 1960s. Since then, they have assumed a direct 
responsibility for relief and development to tackle the needs of the poor around 
the world. Many of them operate in Africa and are funded by external charities, 
foundations, churches and individuals. Their pursuit of economic development 
is done within a Christian context that emphasises salvation in all its 
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ramifications. Commenting on the activities of two Christian NGOs: World 
Vision and Christian Care in Zimbabwe, Bornstein (2002, 9) notes: 


by presenting Christ with boreholes and irrigation schemes, World Vision 
provides a moral, and Christian, interpretation of economic transformation. 
Economic development serves a dual purpose; to introduce Christian beliefs 
to individuals, and to ‘redeem’ the earth to its ‘God-given potential’. 


African Pentecostalism: origin and initial focus 


Ogbu Kalu has identified the Pentecostal movement as the ‘third response’ of 
Africans to mission Christianity. African Pentecostalism embraced the ‘spiritual 
ecology’ of Africa as mapped out in its traditional worldview (Kalu 2002, 
110-137). 

Asamoah-Gyadu (2007, 340) was of the opinion that the precursors of the 
Pentecostal movement in Africa were ‘indigenous prophet figures’ whose 
uncommon spirituality had earned them immediate expulsion from their respec- 
tive Mission Churches. These men included William Wade Harris of the Gold 
Coast, Garrick Sokari Braide of the Niger Delta in Nigeria, Simon Kimbangu of 
the Congo and other such itinerant prophets who preached the Christian 
message with unusual authority; challenging witchcraft, sorcery and the powers 
of traditional religion, and healing various categories of sicknesses. These 
prophets never directly founded churches but were hounded by colonial author- 
ities in their respective countries because their rising fame and large follower- 
ship threatened the state. 

There were also external connections and rapport between African and 
global Pentecostalism. This did not necessarily produce increasing homogeneity 
between both sides but rather provided a platform for Africans to domesticate 
and adapt various foreign ideas and practices to their own culture. Thus, by the 
end of the twentieth century, African Pentecostalism had greatly diverged from 
what it was in the 1930s when it started. 

This brings us to the task of classifying various Pentecostal ministries in 
Africa. While the classification offered below may not adequately reflect Pente- 
costal diversification in the whole of sub-Saharan Africa, it is nonetheless true 
of West Africa. Two broad categories can be easily identified, each with its own 
further subdivisions. The first is the group of classical Pentecostals while the 
other comprises Neo-Pentecostals. Classical Pentecostals can be subdivided into 
two: indigenous and foreign. Examples of indigenous Pentecostal Churches are 
the Christ Apostolic Church in Ghana and Nigeria, the Church of Pentecost in 
Ghana (treated in depth in Onyinah, Chapter 12, and Anim, Chapter 13, both 
in this volume), and the Deeper Life Bible Church, Nigeria. Examples of foreign 
Pentecostals include Assemblies of God, the Apostolic Church and the Four- 
square Gospel Church, all having branches in various parts of sub-Saharan 
Africa. Furthermore, the rise of various indigenous classical Pentecostal 
Churches cannot be located within the same temporal milieu. While churches 
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like the Christ Apostolic Church and the Church of Pentecost emerged during 
the colonial period, others such as the Deeper Life Bible Church and the Moun- 
tain of Fire and Miracles Ministries emerged in the 1980s and 1990s. Different 
socioeconomic circumstances aided their rise and later popularity. 

Classical Pentecostal Churches emphasise the Christian experience of the 
new birth and personal holiness exhibited in a moderate lifestyle with strict 
social ethics. These churches promote conservatism in dressing and physical 
appearance of women: no excessive jewellery, no make-up and no exposure of 
hair during services. It is only recently that some of these rules have been 
relaxed in order to attract more youth into the churches. 

The second category of Pentecostals in Africa comprises Neo-Pentecostals. 
This cluster is made up of: trans-denominational charismatic fellowships mostly 
found on school campuses, renewal movements in historic mission denomina- 
tion such as the Catholic Charismatic Renewal, and Charismatic Churches. 
Neo-Pentecostal Charismatic Churches have become very prominent in Africa 
since the 1970s and 1980s. Examples of such churches include: The Church of 
God Missions International founded by the late Benson Idahosa, Winners’ 
Chapel founded by David Oyedepo, Christ Embassy International led by Chris 
Oyakhilome and Daystar Christian Centre founded by Sam Adeyemi, all in 
Nigeria. Ghanaian examples include the International Central Gospel Church 
founded by Mensah Otabil, and Lighthouse Chapel International led by Dag 
Heward Mills (Aiyegboyin 2018; Aiyegboyin and Ishola 1997; Aiyegboyin and 
Ukah 2002; Anderson 2001). 

Other African examples include: Family of God Church led by Andrew 
Wutawunashe and Jabula New Life Covenant Church led by Tudor Bismark, 
both from Harare, Zimbabwe; Abundant Life Faith Center, Kampala, Uganda 
led by Handel Leslie, and the Redeemed Gospel Church, Huruma, Kenya 
founded by Arthur Kitonga. South African examples include the multiracial 
Rhema Bible Church, Johannesburg, founded by Ray McCauley, and Grace 
Bible Church led by Mosa Sono. 

The RCCG straddles both the Classical and the Neo-Pentecostal divide. At 
its foundation in 1952 during the colonial period, it exhibited characteristics of 
Classical Pentecostals. But with the rise of its ‘model’ parishes in the 1990s and 
their rapid proliferation thereafter, it has taken on the features of a Neo- 
Pentecostal organisation with its urbane outlook and continuous engagement 
with developmental issues. However, some parishes retain the old outlook, and 
are in fact called ‘classical parishes’ within the larger organisation. 

No doubt, all these churches — both Classical and Neo-Pentecostal — are fully 
committed to evangelism and soul winning. They are also concerned with the 
material well-being of their members though this is expressed in diverse ways. In 
many of these churches, concern for the health of members is shown in the 
healing ministry of the lead pastors. There was the case of Joseph Ayo Babalola, 
one of the founding prophets of the Christ Apostolic Church in Nigeria. The 
Pentecostal revival that he pioneered in Northeastern Yorubaland in the late 
1920s drew large crowds for healing. Because of the size of the crowds, open 
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fields were used for the meetings and nearby streams and rivers were consecrated 
for use as holy water for healing purposes (Olayiwola 1995, 137-149). The min- 
istry of Benson Idahosa in the 1980s and 1990s also witnessed spectacular 
healing miracles as he went across Nigeria and travelled to other African 
nations to conduct large Pentecostal meetings (Garlock, 1981). Many observers 
considered the demonstration of Pentecostal charismata within this period as 
unprecedented, and therefore interpreted it as representing a special move of 
God. Within this context, other social intervention schemes were very minimal. 
African Pentecostalism already generated immense spiritual capital in the form 
of healings and other types of miraculous manifestations. 

African Pentecostal leaders also demonstrated concern for the poor social 
conditions of their members through the propagation of the ‘prosperity doc- 
trine’. This doctrine can be situated within the Faith Gospel or message of 
Abundant Life which focuses not only on the bliss of the ‘hereafter’ but also 
propagates the flourishing of the believer while on earth. Maxwell (1998, 350) 
argued that the prosperity gospel gave people a template for coming to terms 
with and benefiting from modernity’s dominant values and institutions. In a 
study on Pentecostalism in Kenya, Parsitau and Mwaura (2010, 95-112) argue 
that one of the reasons Pentecostalism became popular in urban Kenya was 
because of its capacity for social transformation and change. Pentecostalism 
empowered marginalised classes and facilitated upward social mobility for 
several individuals through the instrumentality of the prosperity gospel preached 
by Kenya televangelists such as Bishop Mark Kariuki, Bishop J. B. Masinde, 
Margaret Wanjiru and Wilfred Lai. The urban poor are attracted to this message 
because Pentecostalism claims to have an answer for poverty. When this is 
juxtaposed with the failure of the state as an agent of modernisation, it thus 
makes sense that numerous people turned to Pentecostalism not only for solu- 
tions to individual problems, but also for spiritual prescriptions for national eco- 
nomic and social woes (Adeboye 2003/2004, 136-159). However, it seemed 
that some African Pentecostal Churches also augmented their spiritual prescrip- 
tions for social and community prosperity with motivational seminars and other 
practical interventions meant to promote sustainable development. At what 
point did this occur and what circumstances made this additional effort neces- 
sary? Before we explore this with the case study of RCCG, let us now clarify the 
concept of sustainable development and how global perspectives on it intersect 
with Christian and local ideas on development. 


Sustainable development: global discourse, Christian thought 
and local perspectives 


The global discourse on sustainable development attracted significant attention 
after 1987 when the World Commission on Environment and Development 
(1987, 41) underscored its significance thus pushing it to the top of the agenda 
of the United Nations and of multilateral development banks. Its famous defini- 
tion of sustainable development as ‘the development that meets the needs of 
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the present without compromising the ability of future generations to meet their 
own needs’ has been endorsed, debated, criticised and challenged by various 
scholars and practitioners. This concept of sustainable development is seen as 
addressing the relationship between three major components, namely, the 
economy, environment and society. In today’s world, these three are not usually 
placed on the same pedestal. Giddings et al. (2002, 187-196) argued that the 
economy more often than not gets more attention than the others because soci- 
etal progress is often measured by its economic growth. Meanwhile, this has 
little to do with the quality of human life, nor with inequalities in various soci- 
eties. The prevailing reality is that the economy is dependent on both society 
and the environment. Without society, there can be no economy. 

Before the 1980s, global development discourse was focused on rapid indus- 
trialisation and measurements of economic growth. This, among other things, 
birthed the dichotomy between developed and underdeveloped countries. The 
resulting quantifications of development often overlooked important sociopo- 
litical factors and deeply entrenched inequalities among various groups of 
people. The persistence of mass poverty and the need for environmental justice 
thus triggered the debate on sustainable development (Ajulu 2010, 163-166; 
Giddings et al. 2002, 187-196). 

Some scholars have called for a rethinking of the concept of sustainable 
development, particularly in the interrelationship among its component units. 
Hardi and Zdau (1997, 194) contended that modern theories of sustainable 
development now emphasise the need to adopt a ‘whole system’ approach that 
takes note of emergent properties, complexity and interactions. Bob Giddings et 
al. (2002, 187-196) have recommended an integrated view of the concept. 
According to them, ‘defining its aim as human well being would encourage 
seeing discrimination in any form as contrary to sustainable development, rather 
than as present, as undesirable but justified as gains elsewhere’. They further 
suggested that ‘instead of having a priority on the economy, which is a means to 
an end, the focus [of sustainable development] should be on human provision- 
ing and satisfying needs which may be done in many ways than those prescribed 
within economy’ (Giddings et al. 2002, 187-196). 

In all, sustainable development is now about a holistic and integrated way of 
looking at the world; concentrating on sustainable livelihoods and well-being 
and long-term environmental sustainability (Hopwood et al. 2005, 38-52). The 
idea is to give development a broad base and create room for moral and equity 
dimensions hitherto suppressed. In other words, development interventions are 
to ‘wear a human face’. 

Christian thought on development also emphasises the human factor. 
Central to it is the concept of stewardship, which emphasises responsibility and 
accountability. This perspective according to (Oladipo, 2000) ‘decries the 
unbridled quest for economic gains where no one cares about who and what are 
being hurt in the process’ (147). The biblical support for this is taken from Gen. 
2:15 where God placed mankind in the Garden of Eden to work it and care for 
it. The church is the true steward and it is charged with ‘responsibility by God 
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through Jesus and is empowered by the Holy Spirit to effectively deliver holistic 
development for the transformation of individuals and their communities, by 
alleviating poverty and other social and environmental problems’ (Ajulu 2010, 
160). The end of development is to improve the total man: ‘true development’ 
is that which improves the total person in a holistic manner. This is summed up 
in shalom; meaning peace, completeness and well-being. Oladipo (2000, 147) 
affirmed that such is the goal of development from the Christian perspective. 

Scholars have pointed out the need for Christians to engage in development 
work (Bornstein 2002, 7; Brandt 1995, 260). Each man created in the ‘image of 
God’ is entitled to a decent and dignified living. While the church is to bring 
the good news to the poor (Lk.4:18-19) as was the mandate of Jesus Christ, the 
individual Christian is also expected to demonstrate his faith in good works. 
‘Hence, socio-economic development is an imperative sphere of engagement for 
the church’ (Oladipo 2000, 147). Even for Christian NGOs where economic 
development is often a primary objective, development is still conceived in an 
overall manner i.e. of the whole person, the full human — material and spiritual. 
The theology of holistic development is thus deployed to address spiritual and 
material deprivations to enable a Christian to access abundant life. 

Yoruba thought on development is here presented as an example of a local 
perspective on the subject. The Yoruba of Southwestern Nigeria conceive of 
development as ilosiwaju. This describes improvement of existing social con- 
ditions. Development is not conceived only in material terms as found in 
western theories; it incorporates all aspects of life in a holistic manner and also 
connects the past with the present and future. Central to this is the idea of the 
development of human character, which determines competence in the man- 
agement of human affairs (Oluwole 1997, 139-150). This is the propeller that 
drives overall societal development. Individual character development is encap- 
sulated in the local concept of omoluabi. 

The omoluabi is an epitome of moral rectitude. Such an individual is dignified 
and guided by culturally approved standards of behaviour. To become an 
omoluabi, emphasis is laid on the cultivation of virtues such as patience, respect 
for others, teachability, self-control, hardwork, diligence. The moral import of 
being a person imbued with character is evident in the fact that personhood, 
within the Yoruba moral universe, is earned. This transformation, according to 
Afolayan (2017, 886), ‘is a positive ontological progression, a moral maturation 
in time, from a mere individual, to a dignified omoluabi’. The traditional ideals 
that promote community development are thus derived from omoluabi traits. 

It is important to point out here that the dualism of western thought, which 
tends to consider different aspects of life as being distinct does not apply to 
Yoruba thought, which conceives of life holistically. A similar claim has been 
made for other non-western cultures by Brian Woolnough. According to him, 
knowledge in such contexts inevitably includes both spiritual and physical 
dimensions. ‘There is no need to bring together, to integrate different distinct 
components into a single whole: they already exist in holistic unity’ 


(Woolnough 2011, 5). 
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It is thus clear from the above discussion that development is concerned with 
the holistic integration of different strands of human life. Moreover, the element 
of sustainability varies from one perspective to the other. In the global secular 
discourse, the emphasis is on renewable environmental resources, human liveli- 
hoods and economic growth. In Christian theology, sustainability consists in 
integrating God’s ethical agenda into development prescriptions. In the African 
Yoruba worldview, sustainability relates to maintaining the centrality of human 
character cultivation at the heart of community development initiatives. 
Common to all approaches is a growing concern for human, and by extension, 
community well-being. 


The Redeemed Christian Church of God and CSR 


The RCCG was founded in 1952 by Josiah Akindayomi, formerly a prophet in 
the Cherubim and Seraphim Church (Adeboye 2003/2004, 23-56). Josiah had 
no formal education but after receiving the ‘call’ to ministry, it was widely 
believed that he demonstrated great powers of miracles and healing. For much 
of the period that he led the church (1952-1980), the membership was drawn 
mainly from the low-income class. This presupposes that various material needs 
were represented in the church. While reminiscences by early members 
emphasise acts of kindness among individuals, there are no indications of cen- 
trally organised interventions from the church to its immediate environment 
(Akindayomi 2010; Mulero 2012; Olateru 2007). The church was equally poor. 
Most of its history in this phase was taken up with hinterland preaching tours by 
the founder. The 1970s also saw the institution of another outreach programme 
called the ‘Congress’. Many converts were won with accompanying ‘testimonies’ 
of miracles (Mulero 2012, 80-123). The only centrally planned social service of 
the church that touched others outside its walls was the operation of its mater- 
nity centres. These centres, located within bigger branches of the church, had 
no doctors or nurses but were manned by ‘midwives’ — the church’s equivalent 
of traditional birth attendants, who were seen as invoking the power of prayers 
to deliver pregnant women safely. In the church narratives, one of the celeb- 
rated testimonies in the Headquarters Maternity Centre was that of a woman 
who had previously had three caesarean sections in government hospitals. After 
joining the RCCG at conversion, with her husband, her next pregnancy was 
safely delivered in the maternity through prayers without any need for surgical 
intervention. This experience encouraged her to have one more baby at the 
maternity. Her husband, Enoch Adejare Adeboye later ordained pastor in the 
church, succeeded Rev. Josiah Akindayomi as the General Overseer in 1981 
(Odesola and Olubiyi 2017, 55). 

Under the leadership of Pastor Adeboye, the RCCG made unprecedented 
expansion. Apart from widening its social base to attract middle-income 
members through its ‘model’ parishes, it also spread into different parts of the 
country and even beyond. From 31 parishes in 1980, it grew to 37,320 in 2017 
within Nigeria (RCCG 2016, 5). Beyond the country, it has established its 
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presence in 190 nations of the world. Its educational programmes started in 
1981 on a very small scale with the establishment of its first elementary school 
within the premises of the headquarters church at Ebute-Metta in Lagos. Since 
then, the number of schools (both primary and secondary) owned by the church 
has grown to 258 (227 primary and 31 secondary schools). 

The inability of government in the 1980s and 1990s to meet the growing 
need of the nation for social services created a vacuum for NGOs and churches 
such as the RCCG to fill. Within Nigeria, ‘model’ parishes were the arrowheads 
of the social work of the RCCG. Between 1991 when the model parishes were 
becoming consolidated and 2011, there were sporadic responses from various 
RCCG parishes to needs in their immediate locations. RCCG (2016, 5) 
reported that by 2011, the church took a first step towards harmonising its social 
intervention by creating the office of an Assistant Provincial Pastor in each of 
its 210 administrative provinces to oversee its social welfare interventions, now 
dubbed corporate social responsibility (CSR). Early in 2018, a second step was 
taken in the harmonisation project. The office of a Special Assistant to the 
General Overseer was created to coordinate the church’s CSR activities 
nationwide. 

The driving motivation behind the CSR moves of the RCCG has been 
articulated by its leaders in various ways. Adeboye (2015, 8) notes that: 


People want to hear not just about what is going to happen to them when 
they get to heaven. They also want to see the blessings they can have while 
they are still here on earth.... If you want people to come to know Christ, 
then you must also be willing to assist them in every way possible to 
alleviate their suffering physically, to alleviate their suffering materially by 
empowering them and to alleviate their suffering spiritually by casting out 
demons and so on and so forth. 


This means that the church is not only to respond to the spiritual needs (spir- 
itual suffering) of people but should also take care of their physical and material 
needs. This is a strategy to get people ‘to come to know Christ’. Perhaps, a more 
robust justification of the CSR moves of the RCCG is that provided by Pastor 
Idowu Iluyomade, the head of the church’s CSR department and Special 
Assistant to the General Overseer. Iluyomade, a lawyer by training, is the 
pastor-in-charge of Region 20 (presently comprising 15 provinces and over 
1,500 parishes), also known as the ‘Apapa Family’ of model parishes. Among 
other groups of model parishes, Apapa Family has been the most proactive, pro- 
ductive, resourceful and committed to social work. It, therefore, did not come as 
a surprise to other members of the RCCG when the leader of that unit was 
given the mandate to head and coordinate the church’s overall CSR activities. 
The first thing that Iluyomade did was to change the caption of RCCG social 
intervention from corporate social responsibility to Christian Social Responsib- 
ility. In a treatise entitled Christian Social Responsibility: A Matter of Life and 
Death?, Iluyomade (2018) distinguishes between the corporate orientation of 
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the business world to social work and that of the Christian community. Business 
organisations are required by society to be ethical in their operations, not focus- 
ing mainly on profits but considering the immediate and long-term social and 
environmental needs of the community where they operate (Amaeshi et al. 
2006). Christian communities, on the other hand, are required by God to be 
socially responsive. CSR is therefore defined as a ‘faith-based obligation to meet 
societal needs through the demonstration of love that positively impacts com- 
munities and individuals (Iluyomade 2018). Iluyomade cites various biblical 
injunctions to support his claims (Lev. 25:35; James 1:25; Matt. 22:36-40) but 
the defining passage for him is Matt. 25:31-46. Iluyomade’s (2018) exegesis of 
the passage presents CSR as a ‘matter of life and death’: 


If truly our end goal is to make it to heaven, a wise person will investigate 
what conditions must be fulfilled to be able to make it to heaven and pos- 
sibly receive a reward. Jesus also gave us a pre-view of the final judgment 
day in Matthew 25:31-46, that on that day all nations will be gathered 
before God and His holy angels and God will separate the sheep on His 
right and the goats on His left, and He would use Christian Social Respons- 
ibility as the litmus test and parameter to judge them, not how big their 
church is or how many missions they have or how many people fell under 
their anointing but Christian Social Responsibility. We all have a respons- 
ibility to be our brother’s keeper.... When we get to heaven, God would ask 
simple questions like: ‘Did you feed the poor? Did you give the thirsty drink 
and shelter the stranger? Did you take care of the sick? Did you visit and 
take care of prisoners?’ ... Surprisingly, all those that ignored these needs 
were cursed and sent to everlasting hell fire meant for the devil and his 
angels whilst those that heeded the call for Christian Social Responsibility 
where [sic] ushered into life eternal. 


CSR is thus Christian love in action, systematically packaged by the church to 
reach out to society. It is also driven by the sheer need in contemporary times 
and ultimately becomes an evangelical tool. 

It is important to add here that the concept of CSR came up in 1974 during 
the Lausanne Conference of the world evangelical community led by Billy 
Graham. At the end of the conference attended by 2,300 evangelical leaders 
from 150 countries, a Lausanne Covenant was produced, which made social 
concern a compulsory element in mission work. Under a heading they termed 
‘Christian Social Responsibility’ they repented of their ‘neglect of social 
responsibility and for having sometimes regarded evangelism and social concern 
as mutually exclusive’. They equally noted that ‘evangelism and socio-political 
involvement are both part of Christian duty’ (Woolnough 2011, 4). It is not 
clear whether Iluyomade read this conference report, but his CSR ideas corres- 
pond to the ideals of the Lausanne Covenant. 

Iluyomade (2018, 23) also offers some clarification on the importance of 
‘sustainability’ in CSR initiatives in the church. The secret for ‘sustainable and 
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improved CSR outcomes is by studying emerging trends and global best prac- 
tices and putting structures in place to remain relevant and to achieve maximum 
impact’. He believes churches find it difficult to attract support from institu- 
tional partners for their CSR activities because they lack proper structures, 
transparency, and accountability. The way out is for faith-based CSR initiatives 
to comply with global best practices and institutionalise their interventions. 
These could be done by articulating a clear vision for CSR (i.e. long-term 
objectives); carrying out proper needs assessment that would inform CSR inter- 
ventions; designing a strategy (policy) and institutionalising a corresponding 
structure that delivers the interventions. Other imperatives include innovation, 
documentation, publicity, impact assessment and quality assurance. All these 
would engender transparency, accountability, and acceptability of CSR by the 
larger society. These would make it relatively easy for the church to attract 
other corporate partners not only for direct funding but also for technical 
support for their projects. Ultimately, they would ensure sustainability in CSR 
outcomes. 

To illustrate this, we now turn to the CSR activities of the ‘Apapa Family’, 
an administrative unit of the RCCG, which planted its mother parish at Apapa 
in Lagos. Of the 15 administrative ‘provinces’ under the unit, 13 are located in 
Lagos while two are in Ibadan. The ‘family’ also networks effectively with its 
diaspora chapters in other parts of Africa, and in Europe, North America, South 
America, Oceania and Asia. Its main CSR platform is the Excel Charity 
Foundation set up in 2008 and headed by a Chief Executive Officer with a board 
made of seasoned technocrats to ensure corporate governance. The eight areas 
of intervention identified by the Foundation are designated as: social, health- 
care, education, media, business/economy, arts/culture/entertainment, govern- 
ment/politics, and sports (often called by the acronym SHEMBAGS in the 
church’s terminology). To effectively execute related projects, the Apapa Family 
mobilises all its parishes (over 1,500) with the arrowhead being its headquarters 
parish called the City of David (CSR Chronicles 2018; Iluyomade 2018; RCCG 
2018; RCCG Apapa Family 2018). Their activities are summarised below. 


Social 


e The street feeding programme ‘A Can Can Make a Difference’ (ACCMAD) 
started around 2008. About 60,000 people are fed weekly. Over N2.5 billion 
(about €6 million) have been spent on this in five years. 

e Since 2006, two rehabilitation centres have been successfully operated, 
Stepping Forth Halfway House (to rehabilitate substance abusers) and 
Virtuous Women Home (to rehabilitate former commercial sex workers). 

e In the framework of prison ministry, they have installed solar-powered 
streetlights in the prison environment in Lagos, have refurbished and 
equipped the medical centre at Kirikiri (Federal) Maximum Security Prison, 
and donated generators, ambulances, pharmaceutical drugs to Agodi, Ikoyi, 
Badagry and Kirikiri Prisons. Moreover, they have equipped the learning 
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centres for inmates and enrolled 130 for the General Certificate of Educa- 
tion O-level exams in 2010. 

A charity shop was established in 2008, and rebranded in 2015 as ‘It’s New 
to Me’. The shop offers clothing, shoes, babywear, furniture, home accesso- 
ries and appliances at affordable prices. 

Other social interventions include the donations of public toilets, 
boreholes, streetlights, refurbishing various police stations in Lagos and 
donating computers to the Lagos Police Command. 


Health 


In 2010, Healing Stripes Diagnostic Centre and Pharmacy was set up. The 
renal centre with 10 dialysis machines, offers 30 free dialysis sessions 
monthly (total: 3,277). Others are highly subsidised (total: 7,433). The 
centre partners with medical institutions in the USA and India for kidney 
transplants (12 transplants done already). A cancer-screening centre was 
established in 2011, and by 2018 it had screened over 100,000 people free 
and had treated 20,000 at subsidised rates. 

RCCG Apapa family has equipped government hospitals such as Massey 
Clinic, Yaba, and donated dialysis machines to Gbagada General Hospital, 
Lagos. They refurbished and equipped the intensive care unit of the Lagos 
State University Teaching Hospital. 

RCCG Apapa family has partnered with Mercy Ship International Floating 
Hospital, which docked at Cotonou, Republic of Benin in 2009. Patients 
were taken there for treatment and critical surgical intervention. 

They acquired three mobile medical clinics (at the cost of N21 million, or 
€50,000 each) for monthly medical outreaches to rural areas. Over 10,000 
people have been treated so far. 


Education 


RCCG Apapa family has established River Bank Nursery and Primary 
School (in addition to its existing 30 schools); and Hope Centre (a primary 
school) at Makoko. 

They equipped 500 public primary school libraries in Lagos State, while 
partnering with other churches to equip additional 250 schools. 

The provide scholarship opportunities for the youth, e.g. the so-called 
Wisdom Group Scholarship (from Secondary to University). Fifty-one stu- 
dents have benefited so far. 

Adult literacy programmes, summer volunteer programmes and youth 
empowerment programme are offered. 

They endowed four professorial chairs of mathematics (in honour of Pastor 
E. A. Adeboye) at the universities of Lagos, Ibadan, Ife and Nsukka (at N50 
million each, equalling about €120,000). 
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e The RCCG Apapa family sponsored the production of two soap operas 
(Heaven’s Gate and Oasis) on terrestrial and satellite television stations. 


Business and economy 


e They established the City of David Business Networks to encourage and 
train entrepreneurs and the Excel City of David Cooperative Society. 


Arts, culture and entertainment 


e God’s Children Great Talent, a talent competition described as a ‘faith- 
based social development initiative with a vision to build a global brand 
using talents for God’s glory’ started in 2011. Season 7 was held in 2017. 
Over $300 million (about €712,000) have been spent on this and more 
than 10,000 children registered. 

e There is a leadership programme which runs parallel to the competition. 

e The Incubator is an event place, which hosts corporate meetings, social 
gatherings, conferences and seminars. It maintains a green environment 
and has a no-smoking and no-alcohol rule within its premises. 


Governance and politics 


e RCCG Apapa family has been organising town-hall meetings to encourage 
Christians to participate in politics. 


Sports 


e A professional football club, City of David United, was founded in 2007. It 
is owned by the City of David Parish. It engages about 15,000 youth under 
the Club quarterly. The vision is to use football as a tool for social impact 
and regeneration. 

e Football is used as a platform for youth development through the following 
programmes: 


e Onmodelig: a grass-roots football competition for young boys and girls 
between the age of 9 and 15. Over 5,000 players have featured in the 
competition since 2009. 

e League of Champions: comprises mini-tournaments and inspiring talk 
sessions. In nine years, there have been over 100 sessions in two centres 
in Lagos (Ajah and Surulere) with over 1,500 boys each week and 
40,000 boys impacted annually through it. 

e = Ambassador’s Cup: the Club Ambassador, Super Eagles and Reading FC 
Forward, Sone Aluko interacts with young players through football 
clinics, media interviews, seminars and a tournament. Over 500 players 
are impacted through this week-long event every year. 
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e City of David Football Academy trains young footballers in five cadres: 
U10, U12, U14, U16 and U18. Creating opportunity for education and 
exposure for professional football locally and internationally. 

e City of David United Soccer Camp offers intensive soccer training in 
partnership with foreign football clubs. 

e City of David United Soccer School is designed for children aged 5-16. It 
offers classes every Saturday at two centres in Lagos plus additional 12 
weeks of intensive coaching during summer holidays. Over 300 stu- 
dents enrol each year. 


e Other activities include the schools’ partnership programme; an inter- 
national football partnership with English Premier League football clubs 
Bolton Wanderers FC and AFC Bournemouth to organise soccer camps in 
Lagos with over 70 young players each year, the City of David United Scholar- 
ship Scheme, players vocational training, girls football development and 
national team call-up. 

e Two landmarks are particularly worth highlighting. In 2013, the male team 
won the Lagos FA Cup and represented Lagos State at the national federa- 
tion cup. In 2015, the female team won the Lagos FA Cup. 


Challenges of promoting sustainable development 


African Pentecostal Churches face a number of challenges in their bid to 
promote sustainable development. First is the challenge of funding. From the 
example of the RCCG Apapa Family provided above, it is clear that many 
social problems are systemic and require the fixing of social infrastructure, 
which is often capital intensive — road repairs, hospital equipment, etc. 
Where do these funds come from? A lot of churches collect freewill donations 
for special projects. Where such is not enough, external help is usually sought 
from corporate donors who are often reluctant to assist churches with their 
CSR funds. This brings up the second challenge of lack of appreciation and or 
recognition for the social work done by Pentecostal Churches by the wider 
society. This is due to the lack of transparency, accountability and corporate 
governance of such churches. No regulatory agency audits church accounts 
and prospective donors are not sure of what will become of their funds. Thus, 
even where there are lofty social intervention schemes, they are starved of 
funds. However, the RCCG Apapa Family example has shown that when 
churches adopt global best practices in the packaging of their social interven- 
tion programmes, they are likely to attract corporate sponsorship. The Excel 
Charity Foundation has enjoyed at various times the support of top institu- 
tions in the Nigerian banking industry such as First Bank of Nigeria, Stanbic 
IBTC Bank, Access Bank; Telecommunications firms like MTN, food manu- 
facturing giants like Cadbury Nigeria and Unilever; and even the Shell Oil 
exploration company donated $10 million (c.€25,000) to its cancer-screening 
centre (Iluyomade 2018, 123). 
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A critical element missing in the policy structure of RCCG’s CSR is a com- 
mitment to social justice and social action. Jakonda (1996, 26-33) remarks that 
the approach would have targeted the roots of social problems and aimed at 
transforming prevailing socioeconomic and political systems that nurture injus- 
tice with a view to achieving sustainable development. This implies that the 
church has to be more preventive than curative in its approach to social issues. 
The history of the Nigerian Church as a whole shows that even in the face of 
past oppressive military regimes, mainline churches have been more vocal than 
their Pentecostal counterparts in calling for social justice and criticising unjust 
tulers. Catholic priests have often led popular protests against objectionable 
government policies. Pentecostal leaders, on the other hand, periodically 
mobilise their congregations to pray for the nation. The impression often 
created is that ‘Pentecostals would rather seek to nurse and rehabilitate the 
victims of a predatory socio-political system than to directly challenge the 
oppressive structures of such a society’ (Adeboye 2003/2004, 136-159). A 
notable Pentecostal exception has been Pastor Tunde Bakare of the Latter Rain 
Assembly in Lagos, who openly denounces social injustice during his television 
programmes. What will therefore become of the capital-intensive social inter- 
ventions of the RCCG when the social environment continues to reinforce and 
perpetuate inequalities and politically induced oppression? After all, even the 
Bible enjoins advocacy for justice and peace (Micah 6:8). 

There is also the challenge of partnership. Who do Pentecostal Churches 
involved in developmental projects partner with? Some prospective develop- 
ment partners may be interested in supporting particular social projects but may 
have other views with which Pentecostals do not agree. Woolnough (2011, 
201) has described this as the challenge of ‘unequal yoke’. This is what happens 
in a case where African Pentecostal Churches are not willing to receive aid or 
other support from international secular partners who campaign for tolerance 
and non-discrimination of people with unpopular sexual preferences. Such 
organisations may have ample funds available for development aid, but Pente- 
costals are wary of such an ‘unequal yoke’. This also applies in cases where Pen- 
tecostal Churches are reluctant to receive assistance from local manufacturers of 
tobacco, alcohol, etc. even when those companies are interested in supporting 
particular social interventions. 

Furthermore, too many of the social intervention projects are urban based. The 
example of the RCCG given above shows that very little attention is devoted to 
the rural areas. A way out of this could be for churches to network with other local 
development-focused bodies. A number of them are also faith-based and have 
acquired considerable experience on the field. To illustrate, Jakonda (1996, 31) 
pointed to the Christian Rural Development Association of Nigeria (sponsored by 
the Evangelical Churches from Northern Nigeria). Such collaboration would facil- 
itate exchange of information, experience, resource and joint advocacy on issues 
of social justice and empowerment of poor communities. Development efforts 
yield more results if tackled from the grassroots. It must be truly comprehensive: 
not mostly urban-centred but well spread out to incorporate rural areas too. 
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Pentecostal Churches also face the moral danger of engineering their social 
work solely for evangelism. This presents a delicate situation in which the like- 
lihood of discrimination in acts of service is high. Other moral concerns accord- 
ing to Miles and Villiers (2010, 151) include the making of what has been 
called ‘rice Christians’ (those who convert in order to access material assist- 
ance), and the potential of spiritual abuse of vulnerable people (especially chil- 
dren). While Christian NGOs are more susceptible to this challenge than 
churches whose holistic mandate already integrates the spiritual with the 
material, there is nonetheless a need for churches to be seen as non- 
discriminatory and non-coercive in their social campaigns. This is particularly 
crucial given the power asymmetries that characterise relationship between the 
church and the poor to whom it ministers. Good development is to be balanced 
by a Christian understanding of people as created with dignity, in God’s image, 
irrespective of their status in life. 

Finally, there are a number of development possibilities yet to be fully 
explored by Pentecostal Churches. The most striking is in the area of the 
environment and renewable natural resources. Others include intervention in 
the area of food security. Pentecostal Churches should lead their congrega- 
tions in the mass cultivation of food crops and assist with irrigation techno- 
logy in arid areas. They could also support members’ cooperative societies to 
market and even export their produce. Beyond this, scholars have also sug- 
gested that churches should mediate in community disputes, emphasise pre- 
ventive healthcare, not just curative, advocate against gender marginalisation, 
and for purposes of accountability clearly distinguish between projects made 
to earn profit for running the church and those set up to serve people 
(Oladipo 2000, 148-150). 


Conclusion 


The church generally has a lot of features that position it effectively to deliver 
development projects. According to Oladipo (2000, 148-150), these include its 
non-partisan nature, rootedness in the community, stability, concern for the 
poor and deprived, and a strong tradition of altruism. But more importantly, 
modern Pentecostal Churches with transnational branches enjoy global institu- 
tional linkages, which they can exploit for resource transfers, trainings and tech- 
nical aid (Adeboye 2005, 439-465). The RCCG, for instance, has branches in 
190 nations of the world. In North America alone, it has over 900 parishes. 
These represent ample social and material capital from which it can draw to aid 
its social projects. 

To foster greater appreciation of the holistic dimension in development tra- 
ditions and allay the fears identified above, there is a need for deeper 
cooperation across secular and sacred divides. Mega Pentecostal Churches like 
the RCCG are now adopting global best practices in their social interventions. 
Sustainability to such churches consists in the erection of viable structures and 
policies as part of their overall developmental strategy. This situates them as 
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legitimate actors within the global space of development work. It is thus clear 
that to effectively address the various deprivations that have kept indigent souls 
from shouting hallelujah, Pentecostals should not just rush to them with 
material provisions and the Bible, but also take time to effectively package such 
interventions. Properly institutionalised interventions by Pentecostals will go a 
long way to promote sustainable development. 
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8 Approaches to transformation and 
development 


The case of the Redeemed Christian 
Church of God, Nigeria 


Babatunde A. Adedibu 


Introduction 


The proliferation of Pentecostal Churches across sub-Saharan Africa is 
described by Gifford (2016, 16) as ‘perhaps the most salient social force in 
sub-Saharan Africa’. The changes within the Christian landscape are not only 
peculiar to Nigeria, but these churches have defied the forces of territorialisa- 
tion and are perhaps one of the non-commodity exports from the African 
continent to North America, Europe and Asia. Indeed, African Pentecostal- 
ism is now globalised. Interestingly, the growth of Pentecostal Churches in 
Africa is taking place at a time when researchers are increasingly interested in 
the nexus between development and religion (Adedibu 2018, 1-9; Adogame 
2016, 1-11; Bompani 2012, 307-330; Deneulin and Rakodi 2010, 45—46; Pro- 
basco 2016, 233-249; Schnable 2016, 216-232). While acknowledging the 
complex nature of those two mysterious phenomena as observed by Adogame 
(2016, 2), it behoves us to note that they are linked to one another. Religious 
institutions like the Redeemed Christian Church of God (RCCG) are one of 
several examples of African Pentecostalism that are thriving and actively 
involved in the personal transformation of their adherents and development 
of the Nigerian state. Until recently, social scientists have not considered 
religion as a factor to reckon with in modern development theories. Accord- 
ing to Adogame (2013), development was primarily conceived as an eco- 
nomic growth model. However, Adogame (2016, 2) argues that ‘it is 
expedient that scholars explore religion as development and development as 
religion; just as further problematising the concept of “development as reli- 
gious discourse” and “religion as development discourse”’. This highlights the 
complexity of the nexus between religion and development. Adogame’s per- 
spective highlighted above further led to his advocacy of the concept of 
development from below which does not 


foist definitions and concepts on religious peoples and institutions, it is 
imperative on scholars and development actors and agencies to auscultate 
how and to what extent religious actors and their institutions may define, 
critique, conceptualise and theologise development, human progress and 
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flourishing not only through abstract, metaphysical and canonical expres- 
sions, but also in concrete, prosaic, lived experiences. 


(2016, 2) 


Development paves way for maximisation of human dignity, fulfilment, equity 
and quality of life through the appropriation of right choices devoid of social, 
economic and political discountinuties (Ellis and Ter Haar 2006, 351-367). 
Tarimo (2005, 12) affirms this perspective as he posits that: 


Development must be (ought to be) understood regarding a liberation 
process in which the whole person and the entire community are involved. 
Such a basic definition calls us to approach development as an ongoing 
transformation of society which not only ensures that everybody has the 
necessities of life, but that the decision-making process in society is genu- 
inely participatory. Development then, is a multidimensional revolution, 
economic, social and cultural, to release and mobilize the energies and 
potentialities of the people. 


The above asserts that development is not synonymous only with the economic 
growth model. It is quite intriguing that in over 27 years of extensive research 
and publications by the United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) of 
Human Development Reports (HDRs), religion is yet to be considered a major 
factor in development. In the 2015 HDR, it was stated in the foreword by Clark 
(2015, iii) that: 


Twenty-five years ago the first Human Development Report in 1990 began 
with a simple notion: that development is about enlarging people’s choices 
— focusing broadly on the richness of human lives rather than narrowly on 
the richness of economies. 


Applauding the founding objective of this annual publication by the UNDP and 
the production of over 700 reports which claim to give more opportunities for 
people to make more choices, has repeatedly failed to consider religion as a 
correlate of human development (Commission for Africa 2005, 127-129; Ellis 
and Ter Haar 2004, 352; Marshall and Keough 2004). As understandable as it 
might seem with religious fanaticism and terrorism on the upsurge, particularly 
in the West and Africa, many do not have a firm grasp of what religion entails. 
As such, the importance of religion in human development has been grossly 
understated. Interestingly, some international agencies are appropriating the 
role of religion in development such as the Department for International Devel- 
opment, World Bank and International Monetary Fund (Belshaw et al. 2001, 
7-16). In the year 2000, the World Bank and Anglican provinces in Africa 
jointly organised a conference on the theme of religion and development, 
seeking ways to partner with the churches as agents of development in their 
contexts. Nevertheless, sceptics of religion claim it is synonymous with poverty, 
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as observed by Crabtree (2010). A typical argument to support the previous 
assertion is the fact that most nations where religion is thriving are either classi- 
fied as underdeveloped or Third World countries due to low median per-capita 
income while secularised countries in the West where religion is domiciled in 
the private space have higher average per-capita income (Crabtree 2010). 
However, religion plays a functional role in development in sub-Saharan 
African and among Africans in diaspora in addressing their existential chal- 
lenges and family life. 

Given these emerging trends within development circles, Offutt et al. 
(2016, 207-215) have called on sociologists to explore the link between reli- 
gion and development due to the changing pattern of funding challenges and 
the competitiveness among faith-based organisations and secular groups. 
Adogame (2016, 12) opines that most of the previous scholarships failed to 
consider the impact of colonialism and imperialism on the development of 
the African continent, leading to labels such as underdeveloped or develop- 
ing nations or at best Third World economies. He further argues that despite 
the end of colonialism and imperialism the continent still suffers ‘from the 
deleterious effects of Western Colonialism and neo-colonialism’. Adogame 
(2016, 4) berates the hegemony of the West for the economic subjugation, 
tyrannical as well as a bigoted disposition on the imposition of western 
knowledge that 


collided with indigenous knowledge systems in a spate of bricolage of know- 
ledge. The knowledge funnelled through the colonial process took centre 
stage, assuming a dominant epistemology that marginalized and almost 
silenced alternative worldviews and conceptualizations of the universe. 


Despite the paucity of Adogame’s assertion, he fails to acknowledge the post- 
colonial era of the financial and moral corruption of African leaders, and the con- 
tinued exploitation of their states by being tied to the aprons of Swiss banks as the 
safe financial haven of their loot. However, Adogame (2016, 12) has berated the 
impact of the massive imperialistic notions by missionaries and colonialists as it 
heralded an era of superimposition of western ideals espoused through the lens of 
enlightenment that normalises a form of ‘otherliness and binaries of differences 
adopted as tradition versus modernity, modernity, primitive versus civilised, superi- 
ority versus inferiority complex, developed versus undeveloped’. In light of the 
above assertions, Adogame (2016, 2) calls for a reappraisal of the western defini- 
tion of development as he claims ‘we need to re-interrogate and reinterpret the 
definitions of development from above against the backdrop of colonialism and 
the economics of unequal exchange’. Ellis and Ter Haar (2006, 362) have worked 
out a call for a paradigm shift on the definition of development through the 
religious lens with respect to developing countries: 


if poor countries are to develop, it is not so much new policy instruments 
that are needed, but rather a new vision of what development means, and 
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how it should be implemented. People’s full range of resources should 
provide the foundation for any development strategy. 


Ter Haar and Ellis further noted that a holistic perspective of development 
should include people’s religious or spiritual resources, fiscal or material 
resources in the pursuit of tranquillity and safety, the value of governance, 
finance, health and education which are pivotal to development. The historical 
credibility of religious institutions and communal life in sub-Saharan Africa val- 
idates these institutions to be major development actors in their contexts (Frost 
et al. 2018; Ohlmann et al. 2016). 

However, in Paul Gifford’s (2016) recent volume Christianity, Development, 
and Modernity in Africa Gifford presents the role of African Pentecostalism in 
development in a different perspective.’ Gifford was apologetic in the opening 
pages of the book that criticism is expected as a matter of misconception or 
broad generalisations. Adedibu (2017, 94) noted that Gifford ‘observed 
significance about Africa, Christian denominations, colonial emergence in 
Africa and the predatory disposition in the division of Africa’ by the colonial- 
ists. However, from the front flap of the book, Adedibu (2017, 94) 
observed that: 


Gifford set forth his views on observable theological and religious idiosyn- 
crasies between African Christianity and historic denominations. The 
author describes the enchanted Christianity [and copiously] associates [it] 
with African Christianity and [describes] the disenchanted nature of 
historic denominations on human development. 


Furthermore, Adedibu (2017, 94) identified Gifford’s polemics on enchanted 
Christianity as he alluded to ‘enchanted imagination, prosperity Gospel, and 
emphasis on the pastor’s “anointing”’, as defining characteristics of African 
Pentecostalism. Gifford’s assertion is a misrepresentation of the hallmarks of 
African Pentecostalism. 

Moreover, Gifford’s perspective lacks contextual realities of the lived experi- 
ences of Africans negating the multifaceted nature of African Christianity and 
is trapped in broad oversimplifications of his assertion. Although it is expedient 
to appraise the role of Christianity and religion in sustainable development of 
Africa as posited by Gifford but to discountenance the contributions of religion 
to development in sub-Saharan Africa is wishful thinking. While Gifford 
applauds the role of religious organisations as development actors Adedibu 
(2017, 94) posits that 


inadvertently [Gifford] seems trapped in essentialism as he [fails] to appreci- 
ate the heterogeneous and the uniqueness of African Christianities. 
Gifford’s disposition implies the denial of the lived realities within the 
African context to address their existential realities as African Christiani- 
ties, particularly [a] Pentecostal ethos which resonates in the traditional 
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African [worldview] such as malevolent forces, curses, demons, witchcraft 
and exorcism. 


The absurdity and flagrant denial of the spiritual realm raises further queries 
with respect to Gifford’s claim of being well versed in the traditions of African 
Christianities. Although, Gifford’s prescription of abandonment of enchanted 
Christianity which are major features of this Christian tradition, is a denial of 
the relevance of the theological and cultural sensibilities to Africans in Africa 
and diaspora as it addresses their existential realities. Adedibu (2017, 95) 
berated the isolationist orientation of Gifford’s claim ‘to condemn the Catholic 
Church, with its somewhat secularised development approach, of its insignifi- 
cance for and ineffectiveness to offer an alternative solution to the enchanted 
religious needs of African Catholics is surprising’. 

Furthermore, Gifford in this book failed to acknowledge that enchanted Chris- 
tianity is a future of Charismatic Christianity which is fast becoming a major 
feature of Catholicism. The rabid claim to discountenance enchanted Christianity 
might suffice in a relativised society like the western world due to the effects of sec- 
ularisation and enlightenment age but not in African Pentecostalism in Africa or 
the diaspora. Gifford’s bloated perception of the contributions of the Catholic 
Church to the development of Africa is incomparable to other Christian traditions. 
The author’s claim might have been correct during the colonial era in Africa 
(Adedibu 2017, 95), but in the last six decades, Pentecostal Churches have 
responded to some of the criticism of their tradition and have made an impressive 
impact on socioeconomic, political and educational initiatives in Africa and 
diaspora. It was quite evident that Gifford’s treatise failed to critically examine the 
changing social, healthcare, economic and educational landscape of Africa which 
has the footprints of many Pentecostal Churches. Thus, African Christianity is 
redefining the concept of development from below and as such it is pertinent to 
interrogate the concept of development from below to demonstrate the contribu- 
tions of religion using one of Africa’s fastest-growing Pentecostal denominations as 
a case study. This work aims to contribute to the call for a paradigm shift by criti- 
cally examining the role of RCCG in the transformation and development of 
Nigeria. My approach is at variance with normative economic growth models of 
development but within the remit of lived experiences of the Nigerian people. The 
import of such an approach is to defray scepticism about the contributions of reli- 
gion to development from below as their ‘narrative falls outside the radar of global, 
human development reports (HDRs) and indices’ (Adogame 2016, 2). RCCG, 


Nigeria, is used as a case study. 


The RCCG’s contributions to transformation and 
development of the Nigerian state 


RCCG is a Pentecostal Church that evolved in 1952 as an offshoot of an 
African Independent Church — Cherubim and Seraphim Church — started by 
the late Reverend Josiah Olufemi Akindayomi, who was unlettered, as a prayer 
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band (Egbe Ogo-Oluwa (Glory of God)). Scholars in the mould of Adeboye 
(2005, 2007b) and Bolarinwa (2005) have published the call and ministry of 
the founder of the denomination in Africa and the diaspora. Akindayomi led 
RCCG until his demise on 2 November 1980 at the age of 72. He was noted for 
his ascetic and Puritan disposition to wealth and profound prophetic ministry. 
The demise of Akindayomi heralded a new phase in the history of the denomi- 
nation as Enoch Adejare Adeboye was chosen by ‘divine fiat’ as the next general 
superintendent of the denomination on 21 January 1981. Previous scholarship 
has researched extensively the transformation of RCCG to a world missionary 
player by Adeboye (Adogame 2007; Burgess et al. 2010; Ukah 2008). The 
current transnational status of RCCG is one of several examples of the globali- 
sation of African Pentecostalism from Africa characterised by its idiosyncrasies. 
The appointment of Adeboye as RCCG General Overseer and his commitment 
to religious creativity through various programmes have led to a shift in the 
founding disposition of the church from world-rejecting notions to world- 
accommodating ones. The repositioning initiatives as posited by Adedibu 
(2016) and doctrinal changes initiated by Adeboye have endeared the denomi- 
nation to the upwardly mobile professionals across the entire social strata of 
Nigerian society, Africa and the diaspora. 


RCCG and civic engagement 


Various scholars, since the 1990s, have chronicled the dynamics of civil engage- 
ment of Pentecostalism in various countries in the global South and in the 
diaspora about the Pentecostal tradition as observed by Freeman (2012), Miller 
and Yamamori (2007), Gifford (1998) and others. Civic engagement, in the 
context of this study, is synonymous to the approaches and methodologies 
through which Pentecostal Churches influence and contribute to the develop- 
ment of their communities. Various approaches are utilised by faith-based 
organisations including the Pentecostal tradition based on the contextual ana- 
lysis of the prevailing socioeconomic and cultural challenges of their com- 
munities. A Pentecostal denomination like RCCG has tremendous influence 
within its membership and as an agent of social transformation on wider civic 
culture. RCCG has succeeded not only regarding its missionising aspirations, 
but also contributing to the development of various communities where these 
churches are situated. The public visibility of RCCG is not limited to Nigeria, 
but also found in the diaspora. 

The participatory model of the RCCG might be classified as the salt and 
light of its community. Various civic engagements of the denomination to 
ameliorate the socioeconomic life of its members and diverse communities 
where parishes are situated are in operation. RCCG, in different cities in 
Nigeria, undertakes charitable activities. Such initiatives include promotion of 
microfinance banks, youth camps, poverty alleviation initiatives, empowerment 
programmes, healthcare delivery to the less privileged and contributions to their 
communities through a wide range of social, spiritual and empowerment 
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programmes as well as educational activities to minimise the effects of the 
nation’s dysfunctional educational system. For instance, when the late President 
Musa Yar’Adua authorised the amnesty for militants of the Niger Delta on 25 
June 2009, Redeemer’s University, Ede, owned by the RCCG was actively 
involved in providing support, counselling, mentoring and resettlement of some 
members of the militant group into society. 

Burgess (2011, 160), in his research on Nigerian Pentecostal Churches, 
argued that ‘religion had re-emerged as a potent political force and dominant 
feature in the national and political culture’. On the international scene, on 21 


June 2016: 


the General Overseer of RCCG, Pastor Enoch Adeboye, paid a courtesy 
visit to the United Nations Secretary General, Mr Ban Ki-Moon, in order 
to explore opportunities provided in the UN system to leverage on the 
influence of the church and its leadership in facilitating interfaith harmony 
and peace, creating a conducive environment for action towards attain- 
ment of the Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs). 

(OnoBello.com 2016) 


Adeboye, in his meeting with Mr Ban Ki-Moon, also stated ‘that the Redeemed 
Christian Church of God is focused on impacting the entire global community 
positively through the platform of its Christian faith and values’. It was emphas- 
ised that the church ‘remains acutely aware of the need to go beyond business as 
usual to reach (and continue to engage) the youth population’ (OnoBello.com 
2016). 


Social capital 


The concept of social capital has been noted to be multifaceted as well as poten- 
tially ambiguous. The idea of social capital illustrates the significance and effects 
of social affability and ‘connectedness and their relations to the individual and 
social structure’ (Tzanakis 2013, 2). Social capital in different forms has come 
under the scrutiny of scholars like Durkheim, Marx, Weber and Tonnies as 
noted by Quibria (2003, 1). Coleman’s (1988) and Putnam’s (2000) ‘definitions, 
each based on extensive empirical research, are among the most widely cited. A 
qualification added by [some] writers, including Putnam, is that the networks 
and norms are capable of being used for mutual or collective benefit’ (Kilpatrick 
et al. 2003, 419). RCCG contributes significantly to community cohesion and 
development through the social capital of its members by being socially rooted 
and having shared values (Adedibu 2010, 199). Social capital has been identi- 
fied by policymakers and politicians alike as a potential source of economic and 
social benefits due to its maximisation in civic engagement. Interestingly, 
RCCG parishes in Nigeria, through the shared vision of the denomination, 
have risen to the challenges within their host communities through their corpo- 
rate social responsibility initiatives. The effectiveness of most social action is 
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rooted in the in situ local knowledge of the church about its context in Nigeria 
as well as in the diaspora. RCCG provides elements of social capital through 
bonding, bridging and linking; it presents a formidable front to confront various 
factors that militate against development. The sacred spaces for worship in these 
churches do not only foster socialisation, rituals and religious practices, but also 
serve as social and business areas which provide bridge-building and link- 
building among members. RCCG is thereby leading to a local and global flow of 
information and generation of interest and trust based on shared values. 

I have previously observed that some scholars such as Bourdieu and 
Wacquant (1992, 119) have identified religious capital as part of social capital 
in faith-based organisations like RCCG and it ‘is, therefore, the effects of reli- 
gious and spiritual practices, beliefs, networks and institutions that have a 
measurable impact on individuals, communities, and societies’. Also, social 
capital refers to the various opportunities appropriated by a person such as influ- 
ence, power and knowledge in a group. Likewise, spiritual capital has been 
appropriated by RCCG leadership largely through their authority, sway and dis- 
positions in encouraging volunteering, philanthropy and social services. Signi- 
ficant numbers of volunteers are utilised during most programmes of the church, 
such as the Holy Ghost Congress. Volunteering enhances the bridging of social 
capital, creating links with people outside their immediate circles. Volunteering 
is an avenue for the development of ‘a well-connected network that includes 
people from across a range of professions. Embedded in a well-connected 
network is workplace information which volunteers can use to help choose 
career paths, find work or find a new job’ (Polidano et al. 2007, 4). 

Asamoah-Gyadu (2013, 181) was quite succinct in his argument on the con- 
tributions of African Pentecostal Churches through human flourishing which 
he posited as the transformation of members of these faith communities into the 
likeness of Jesus Christ. The various testimonies of many adherents who were 
transformed as a result of their commitment to the Christian faith as well as its 
moral and religious codes inevitably leads to good citizenship and human devel- 
opment. At the RCCG 2016 Holy Ghost Congress, a young man, an under- 
graduate at one of the universities in the country, testified that he was a former 
cultist and engaged in occult practices but after he became born again, he was 
completely transformed. The impact of the aforementioned narrative is that 
apparent ethical personality is to be perceived by the civic community in respect 
of the born-again social life. 


RCCG as an agent of social transformation 


In light of the mission and vision statements of RCCG, its missionary ethos is 
evident. The religious creativity and innovations through the routinisation of 
charisma by Enoch Adeboye are synonymous with his aspiration to reach out to 
the unchurched. The multiplicities of programmes for virtually every social 
strata of society are reflective of the fact that RCCG is an agent of social trans- 
formation. Farinto (2010, 2) posits that: 
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the church in mission [as] an agent of change[s], indicates the spiritual 
impact of the presence of God in His creation. When a man first experi- 
ences the divine transformation of God, it is spiritual and physical, and 
then the human society, both the sacred and secular, feels its impact. 


Farinto’s assertion is not only prescriptive, but also revealing that the litur- 
gical practices of RCCG, rituals and religious practices ultimately should 
produce citizens who intensely manifest purity and divine consciousness 
leading to reconciliation in relationships with God and men. The impact 
includes personal transformation and character development which is 
reflected in moral consciousness and good citizenship thereby leading to 
reduction of social ills as well as biblical standards as a yardstick for social, 
economic and public life. This is achieved through the evangelistic pro- 
grammes like the Holy Ghost Services, Holy Ghost Congress, Campus Holy 
Ghost Service and Divine Encounter. The Campus Holy Ghost Services 
(CHGS) is the name given to the Holy Ghost Services that are conducted on 
the campuses of tertiary institutions in Nigeria. CHGS came into existence 
against the backdrop of increasing violence among campus gangs, popularly 
called campus secret cults (CSCs). 
Ukah (2003, 231) noted that: 


On 10 July, 1999, some students at the Obafemi Awolowo University 
(OAU), who professed to belong to a gang, murdered fellow students in 
cold blood. In one night, about seven students were killed and several 
injured. Following this event, students took laws into their hands, and in 
their uncontrolled attempts to extirpate CSCs from OAU, Ife-Ife, 
hunted down and killed some identified members of CSCs, increasing 
the number of those killed and adding to the flurry of lawlessness and 
violence. Before this period, CSCs’ activities in different Nigerian 
universities had claimed the lives of no fewer than twenty-five stu- 
dents.... Consequently, Adeboye was consulted, mandated and mobilised 
by the [former] President of the Federal Republic of Nigeria, Olusegun 
Obasanjo, and some university administrators to help in the sanitisation 
of the social and moral life of students. According to the President Obas- 
anjo as ‘[w]e were considering this problem (of students’ cultism) and as I 
was looking for ways and means of dealing with it, I rubbed minds with 
Pastor Adeboye and he took the responsibility to go to the institutions of 
higher learning’. 


RCCG provides a model for the contemporary Nigerian Church with respect to 
its holistic ministry approaches. Since its establishment, RCCG has ‘engaged in 
missions as an agent of transformation in individuals, groups and corporate enti- 
ties, in the sense of seeking positive change in the whole of human life, spiritu- 
ally, materially and socially’ (Agbiji 2012, 156). CHGS first took place at OAU, 
on 17 November, 1999. Ukah (2003, 231) stated that 
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Two months after, it [CHGS] was hosted by the University of Ibadan on 14 
January 2000; and the following month [sic] it was the turn of Lagos State 
University (LASU) to play host to the divine guest on 11 February 2001. 
The University of Ilorin, where Adeboye once taught, played host to the 
event on 11 October 2002. 


The impact of this initiative has complemented various universities’ stance on 
zero tolerance to student cultism as well as veritable opportunity for campus 
evangelism and recruitment of new members into the Redeemer’s Christian 


Fellowship (RCF), which is the campus fellowship of RCCG. 


Responding to social and health challenges 


RCCG, over the years, has been actively involved in various social, health and 
educational initiatives to ameliorate not only the challenges of its members, but 
also complement existing healthcare delivery in Nigeria and the diaspora. 
Riding on the crest of holistic philosophy, RCCG is creatively involved in the 
rehabilitation of drug-ridden youth as well as resettlement initiatives for a broad 
range of women involved in sex trafficking repatriated from Europe to Nigeria. 
To present an integrated approach to human and community development, the 
denomination over the years has developed a network of collaborative partners 
through its transnational network of churches with faith-based organisations in 
the diaspora to address some of the cogent health challenges. RCCG established 
various para-church organisations to address these social and health concerns. 
In a previously published article (Akhazemea and Adedibu 2011), the author 
chronicled the contributions of RCCG to healthcare delivery in Nigeria which 
are explored in detail below. 

One paramount concern in Nigeria, as in many other African countries, is 
the HIV/AIDS pandemic. Akhazemea and Adedibu (2011, 58) noted that 
RCCG’s perspective on HIV/AIDS is receptive of medical approaches embraced 
preventative approaches to curb the spread of HIV/AIDS. This is antithetical to 
Tiendrebeogo and Buykx’s (2005, 15-16), who argued that: 


HIV/AIDS juxtapose the interwoven issues of religious doctrines, ethics, 
morality and the official positions of religious hierarchies’ perspectives... 
In many countries, HIV/AIDS strategies, such as condom promotion, faced 
tremendous obstacles from faith-based organizations.... Religious leaders 
often reach a deadlock with other stakeholders over condom use and man- 
datory testing before marriage. They may also have contributed to self- 
stigmatization which is common among followers who find themselves HIV 
positive. 


Akhazemea and Adedibu (2011, 58) succinctly capture the positive appropri- 
ation of medical science as well as religious capital in ameliorating the chal- 
lenges of Nigerians infected with HIV/AIDS and creating awareness of the 
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associated health risks and social stigma of infection with HIV/AIDS. Accord- 
ing to Adogame (2007), the Redeemed AIDS Programme Action Committee 
(RAPAC) is the para-church ministry of RCCG responsible for using multiple 
approaches including education, production of behavioural communication 
resources on HIV/AIDS, advocacy of moral restraint, creating awareness and 
offering medical assistants to members of the church and the larger com- 
munities. Due to the transnational status of RCCG, RAPAC collaborates with 
various non-governmental organisations and multilateral agencies across borders 
to meet its founding objectives. For instance, Akhazemea and Adedibu (2011, 
58) noted that 


RAPAC initiatives were given impetus in 2005 with the selection of the 
organisation as one of the agencies in Nigeria to implement the HIV/ 
Counselling and Testing (HCT) project as part of the Global HIV/AIDS 
(GHAIN) initiative in Lagos state, with the support of the United 
States Agency for International Development (USAID)/Family Health 
International. 


Campaign against Drug Abuse Ministry 


Substance abuse and its associated challenges is fast becoming a major social ill 
across the globe, Nigeria inclusive. Campaign against Drug Abuse Ministry 
(CADAM) is the social arm of the RCCG charged with addressing the chal- 
lenge of substance abuse within and outside the church providing succour to 
those who are involved in the abuse of substances. Akhazemea and Adedibu 
(2011, 61) noted that, ‘CADAM is a well-structured unit of the church that 
recognises the holistic care delivery to drug addicts and ex-drug addicts. The 
understanding is reflective of their integrative approach to the delivery of health 
and spiritual care to drug users? CADAM makes use of holistic healthcare 
delivery for her clients including medical and religious approaches with varying 
level of success over the years. At the dedication of its new facilities on 4 
October 2017, the then Lagos State Governor, Mr Akinwunmi Ambode 
stated that: 


CADAM has, on its own, with it[s] own resources, picked up, fed, sheltered, 
treated and rehabilitated many people who have been addicted to drugs, 
and given them a new life. I am optimistic that many lives that had been 
compromised as a result of drug addiction will be redeemed, stabilised and 
given a new hope for a better and meaningful future. 


(Flashnews.com.ng 2017) 


Since its inception, CADAM has ‘treated about 2000 people with 70% of them 
living drug free, independent and productive lives in various professions’ (Folu 
Adeboye, quoted in Odesola 2017, 15). The case of Ilimezekhe Salvage, who 


was rehabilitated from substance abuse and eventually graduated from university 
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(Adeboye 2007a, 37; Odesola 2017, 16) says much about what the denomina- 
tion is doing through CADAM. Some of the rehabilitated drug users are well 
integrated into society and gainfully employed. For instance, Victor Edo, a 
former drug peddler stated that 


I sold my blood just to satisfy my urge ... I was the kingpin of Ikeja Cocaine 
Triangle. The media beamed its search light aggressively on us in 1987. The 
NDLEA [National Drug Law Enforcement Agency] eventually arrested me. 
My father and my relatives rejected me, but eventually I came to CADAM 
in 1998. Here I was healed. And today, I am an ordained Pastor. 

(CSR Chronicles 2018, 13) 


RCCG educational approaches to development 


In the last three decades RCCG has succeeded in redefining herself as a forward- 
looking and educationally minded church. The flourishing school movement of 
RCCG started from a humble beginning at Ebute Meta in 1981, where Folu and 
Enoch Adeboye pioneered the first primary school. This led to the formation of 
Christ Redeemers School Movement (CRSM) which is part of the Children and 
Teens Department of the RCCG under the leadership of Folu Adeboye as director 
and chairperson. The commencement of RCCG’s educational agenda has been 
linked with the vision of Enoch Adeboye of looking forward to a future when an 
education including distinctive Christian philosophy from elementary education 
to tertiary institutions would be a reality. The first secondary school established by 
the CRSM was Christ Redeemer College, Sagamu, Ogun State which was dedic- 
ated on 1 October 1996. CRSM has registered its presence in almost all the com- 
munities where RCCG parishes are situated. In furtherance of the founding ideals 
of the school movement of RCCG, the denomination’s university known as the 
Redeemer’s University, Ede (RUN) which took off in 2005. In 2018, RCCG- 
established Redeemer’s College of Technology and Management was approved by 
the Nigeria’s National Board for Technical Education. Apart from these institu- 
tions, RCCG established its foremost theological college, the Redeemed Christian 
Bible College in 1980 which is now an affiliate of the department of Christian 
Religious Studies, University of Ibadan, and Redeemer’s University, Ede. The 
institution is saddled with the responsibility of training the ministerial manpower 
needs of RCCG. These institutions established by RCCG contribute significantly 


to human capacity and national development. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have demonstrated the nexus between religion and development. 
The evolving new concepts of human and sustainable developments give the 
opportunity to re-examine the lived religious experiences using the RCCG, 
Nigeria, as a point of reference. RCCG makes use of a multifaceted approach 
which includes the use of socio and religious capital and the appropriation of the 
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public space for various socioeconomic and community development initiatives. 
The use of a case study has enabled this work to explain the nexus between reli- 
gion and development through a descriptive approach, by observation, and 
through an analysis of the contributions of RCCG to development in Nigeria. 


Note 


1 The following paragraphs largely follow the author’s review of Gifford’s (2016) book 
in African Studies Quarterly (Adedibu 2017). 
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9 The role of Pentecostalism in 
sustainable development in Nigeria 


Mobolaji Oyebisi Ajibade 


Introduction 


The role occupied by the Pentecostal Churches in Nigeria for development 
cannot be underestimated. Gaiya (2015) identifies two responses to social chal- 
lenges by Charismatic Pentecostal Churches in Nigeria. One, he opines that 
churches taking a centripetal position are either socially passive or they collude 
with corrupt leaders and groups who undermine efforts towards political, social 
and human improvement; yet, in their engagement with society they offer spir- 
itual solutions to myriad social and political problems. Two, he shows that 
churches taking a centrifugal approach try to confront political and social prob- 
lems, but these churches are relatively few and located primarily in Lagos, 
although they are growing in influence. He concludes that charismatic Pente- 
costalism in Nigeria is shifting from strictly spiritual solutions for sociopolitical 
problems to an emphasis on meeting social needs in practical ways. Further to 
the observation of Gaiya above, in this work we observe the centrifugal aspect 
of Pentecostalism in Nigeria. This portends that our main concern is the role of 
Pentecostalism in sustainable development. 

Certain works exist on the role of Pentecostalism in national development. 
For example, research has been carried out on a comparative analysis of social 
network in Yorùbá Culture and Nigerian Pentecostalism: Evidence from the 
Christ Way Church (CWC), Nigeria (Ajibade 2006); Christ Way Church and 
Politics of Cultural Identity (Ajibade 2010); A Study of Pentecostal Spirituality 
in Christian Home Video Films in Southwestern Nigeria (Ajibade 2013); the 
Role of Pentecostal Churches in Curbing Social Ills in Ife Central Local Gov- 
ernment, Osun State (Ajibade 2014); and Filmic Construction of Pentecostal’s 
Roles in Sustainable Democracy (Ajibade 2016). In these previous works, it is 
crystal clear that the roles of Pentecostal Churches in social networks and how 
Pentecostal spirituality is contributing to the well-being of their members 
cannot be underestimated. The current chapter, however, is in furtherance of 
research into the role of Pentecostal Churches in sustainable development in 
Nigeria, mainly in the south-west. 

The methodology adopted is the historical survey research design and 
descriptive analytical approach employing oral interviews and questionnaires as 
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tools for eliciting information. Specifically, the study involved the triangulation 
process, which consists of the field investigative method, interviews and content 
analysis. Oral interviews were conducted with nine purposively selected church 
leaders, three each from Redeemed Christian Church of God (RCCG), Ile-Ife; 
Winners Chapel, Ile-Ife and Christ Way Ministries International, Ile-Ife 
between 2016 and 2017. The RCCG was chosen to represent another brand of 
African Pentecostal Churches that stemmed from the Aladura movement. The 
Winners’ Chapel (also known as Living Faith Church) represents another brand 
of Pentecostalism in Nigeria with prosperity and healing as their main emphasis. 
This church represents the urban Pentecostal Churches in south-western 
Nigeria. In other words, they represent urban-driven and rural-driven Pentecos- 
tal Churches. Christ Way Ministries International was chosen due to its rural- 
driven attributes as a Pentecostal movement. In addition, questionnaires were 
administered to 45 members, 15 from each church. The research questions focus 
on information concerning Pentecostal’s roles in sustainable development, the 
roles of the church leaders in sociopolitical matters, socioeconomic issues and 
on family and marriage issues that are topical in sustainable development of the 
society. 


Pentecostalism and the gospel of prosperity 


Truly, money is indispensable and vitally important for organic existence entail- 
ing the growth process. There is even a witty saying that, ‘God made man, man 
made money, money made man’. That is an age-long saying that articulates the 
negative influence of crass materialism on the sublime values of humanity. 
Significantly, this saying holds true in the secular world as it does in the reli- 
gious community comprised by churches, mosques, temples and shrines among 
others, where values would ordinarily be expected to be dominantly influenced 
spiritually. Critics have argued that the modern wave of Pentecostalism in 
Nigeria is so grossly materialistic in form and content that only a very thin line 
of distinction is left between churches and business enterprises (Corten and 
Marshall-Fratani 2001; Ukah 2006). 

These new-wave Pentecostals put forward the idea that God wants believers 
to get rich. They preach, in essence, a gospel of Christian consumer capitalism. 
For the common worshipper, the promise of financial prosperity through a direct 
relationship with Jesus is a major pull factor, while membership of a church 
opens access to social and business networks within the church community. 
Hope of wealth and of positive change is what Pentecostal and Charismatic 
Churches offer their followers. In many instances, the Pentecostals make refer- 
ences to John the Apostle, who wrote, ‘Beloved, I pray that you may prosper in 
all things and be in health, just as your souls prosper (3 John: 2) and ‘the Lord 
takes pleasure in the prosperity of his servant’ (Psalm 35:27). They maintain 
that poverty-stricken people are not good ambassadors of the gospel. This kind 
of teaching shapes and transforms the philosophy and mentality of the congre- 
gants and the struggle to make the teachings work in their lives. Martin 
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Lindhardt (2010, 258) opines that the Pentecostals have specialised in a 
preaching style that ‘contributes to the production of a sophisticated, successful, 
urbanist image with a cosmopolitan fervor’. Nigerian Pentecostalism is a 
dynamic movement, with subtle changes of emphasis, beliefs and strategies. 
Within the modern Nigerian Pentecostal movement, there is an ongoing broad- 
ening of emphasis — from just saving souls to saving the society; from signs and 
wonders in the church, to service and influence in the society (McCain 2013, 
160). Most of their teachings are appealing to the masses, especially those who 
have been battered by poor economy and bad governance. The churches have 
embraced secular values although they express them in religious language. They 
have succeeded in incorporating essentially secular elements, giving them a reli- 
gious garb (Togarasei 2015, 65). Their impact on preaching morality cannot be 
underestimated either; Miller and Yamamori (2007, 33) posit that the ‘incre- 
mental impact on people’s social welfare’ due to the social uplift associated with 
Pentecostalism’s moral prescriptions against alcohol, gambling and womanising 
gives them a ‘competitive economic advantage over their neighbours’. 

In other words, the perception of Pentecostals in Africa about prosperity is 
that prosperity comprises spiritual, mental and physical areas of life. The under- 
lying principle of their teachings and practices in regard to prosperity is that 
God will reward faithful Christians with good health, financial success and 
material wealth ‘according to his glorious riches in Christ Jesus’ (Philippians 
4:19). Although some scholars opine that teachings of prosperity among the 
African Pentecostals take its root from America, Ojo (1995, 106) holds an 
opposing view that, ‘the prosperity message is original to African Pentecostal 
churches’. The message of prosperity among the African Pentecostals also 
reflects their belief that the ‘blessings of Abraham’ have been willed to believers 
as beneficiaries of the new covenant through their acceptance of Christ Jesus as 
their Lord and Saviour (Galatians 3). The ‘blessing of Abraham’ is thus inter- 
preted by the Pentecostals to include success in life’s endeavours such as social, 
economic, political, religious and physical well-being. Corten and Marshall- 
Fratani (2001, 1) say, ‘believers no longer retreat among themselves in order to 
maintain the purity of their beliefs and their moral rigor. Their understanding of 
salvation is highly existential focusing on God’s ability to deliver the believer 
from material things of this life’. This shapes the mentality of their members 
and eventually spurs them into actions of taking steps that will improve their 
condition of living. 

The gospel of prosperity is believed to offer a doctrine of morally controlled 
materialism, in which personal wealth and success is interpreted as the evidence 
of God’s blessing on those who lead a ‘true’ life in Christ. Many Pentecostals 
believe that prosperity gospel is probably an answer to the situation. The pros- 
perity preachers believed that poverty is a sign of sickness that must be wiped 
out of the society. The vogue in the teachings of the majority of these churches 
is based on prosperity teaching. Positive confession is encouraged and sowing of 
seed of faith is the hallmark of such churches. Besides teaching of faith on pros- 
perity, there are many programmes organised by many among the Pentecostals 
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to educate their followers on how to make money. Workshops are organised 
where certain handiworks are taught to the applicants. This is very common in 
Living Faith Ministries, the RCCG, Deeper Christian Life Ministries, Christ 
Way Ministries International among others. These could be regarded as capacity 
building and empowerment programmes. 

It must be pointed out, however, that another characteristic of the new Pente- 
costalism is the advent of truly anointed clergymen and women, who opted for 
flamboyant lifestyles to prove the point of the compatibility of godliness and pros- 
perity. It is not that such lifestyles detracted from the divine unction and authen- 
ticity of God’s calling upon their lives. Such revered spiritual leaders proved the 
point of compatibility with their lives and ministry. Late Archbishop Benson 
Idahosa, founder of the Church of God Mission International headquarters in 
Benin, Edo State, was an example of such a leader. It has even been remarked that 
the late clergyman was widely reputed as having been among the greatest propo- 
nents of the holiness doctrine and fiery evangelism of the world. Nevertheless, he 
was so materially endowed that his complete worth each time he stood to minister 
was estimated to be among the choicest and costliest that money could buy. It is 
indeed on record that he literally redefined pastoral ministry in Nigeria by break- 
ing new grounds of service and rewards, including pioneering private Christian 
university ownership. As a mark of divine unction upon his life, his ministry was 
accompanied with miracles, signs and wonders. His ministry happened to be an 
example of Pentecostal Churches that has positively affected the masses. 

Besides Idahosa, the majority of Pentecostal Churches in Nigeria today are 
investing in education. Many Pentecostal Churches have nurseries, primary and 
secondary schools and private universities. Although the idea is being criticised 
as too expensive and beyond the reach of the common man, even for the 
members of the churches who own these schools, these institutions no doubt 
have given many Nigerian applicants the opportunity of accomplishing their 
life dream of attending university in Nigeria. Also, many Nigerians are provided 
desired education and employment opportunities through these institutions. It 
is observed that there is an uninterrupted academic calendar in such schools as 
we have with most of the federal and state-owned universities. Christian moral 
principles are emphasised in these schools as well. The manpower being pro- 
vided contributes in no small way to the nation’s sustainable development in 
the political, social, religious and economic spheres (Omotoye 2010). As earlier 
said, education is one of the pillars and thrusts of sustainable development in 
any nation; then this is a commendable act on the part of Pentecostal move- 
ments in the nation. 

Many of the Pentecostal Church founders are the ‘alpha and omega’ of such 
churches. They are worshipped like gods with bodyguards and are difficult to be 
seen by the members of the church. Following the radically laissez-faire stance 
that the new Pentecostal movement has assumed, there has been an obvious 
shift of the doctrinal emphasis from ‘holy living’ to earthly mastery of the pros- 
perity gospel. Most programmes by many Pentecostal Churches and messages 
from their pulpits are now designed to teach the prosperity principle, without as 
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much as teaching the stewardship principle by which prosperity can be chan- 
nelled strictly to divinely ordained purposes. In this regard, it is difficult to 
exempt any type of Pentecostal or Charismatic Church, especially in this milieu. 
This, however, appears to have bred fortune hunters in the church, whose spir- 
itual goal terminates at applying the prosperity doctrine to make their millions, 
without much concern for how to make heaven (that is, eternal rest that is 
assumed to be in a place called heaven or paradise) while making the millions. 
In effect, critics insist, much of the rat races in the secular world have rubbed off 
on the church. Indeed, if a census were to be taken, perhaps as high as three 
quarters of the programmes and messages in most of the new-wave churches are 
inspirational and material prosperity oriented (Ukah 2006). The prevailing 
culture of affluence seems to be putting some church members under pressure to 
also meet certain standards of wealth. This could be regarded as a negative influ- 
ence of Pentecostals’ praxis among the people. Benjamin and Nkechinyere 
(2014, 319) maintain that the pursuit of material prosperity appears to be the 
greatest factor that contributes to the promotion of Pentecostalism today, espe- 
cially in Nigeria. Many who throng to Pentecostal Churches are people looking 
for prosperity, and being conscious of this fact, many of their ministers have 
turned prosperity preachers. 

It must also be pointed out that unbridled emphasis on miracle ministrations 
is to the detriment of discipleship orientation of the adherents. The con- 
sequence of this is that many professing born-again Christians are in reality not 
disciples in the Christian lifestyle but are merely sign-seekers with ephemeral 
commitment to the faith they profess (Omotoye Williams 2010). However, this 
is not to deny the fact that faith healings and signs and wonders have their own 
space in sustainable development, most especially in a country where the polit- 
ical leaders including the president and his cabinet members go abroad for treat- 
ment of their illnesses — because they can afford it with government money. The 
beggar of the poor populace might not have a choice other than resigning to 
faith healing. Consequentially, we can assert that Pentecostals occupy an indel- 
ible space in giving hope to the hopeless in the society. This was even attested 
to by John Magbadelo (2004, 15), who wrote that: 


The expansion of the reach of Pentecostalism was facilitated by the eco- 
nomic and political crises of the 1980s, which naturally and psychologically 
created adherents who were drawn from the pool of frustrated and margin- 
alised people in the larger Nigerian society. The claim to ‘power’ by Pente- 
costal outreaches across the country was attested to by the numerous reports 
of instant miracles and wonder turnarounds experienced by several attend- 
ees, devotees and testifiers. 


Miller and Yamamori (2007, 33) posit that the ‘incremental impact on people’s 
social welfare’ due to the social uplift associated with Pentecostalism’s moral 
prescriptions against alcohol, gambling and womanising gives them a ‘com- 
petitive economic advantage over their neighbours’. 
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In addition, many of the Pentecostal Churches in Nigeria built their own 
hospitals and clinics where they not only attend to their members but to other 
patients who seek healing. Providing health therapies to the people is one of the 
roles of the Pentecostals in sustainable development in the nation. Many Pente- 
costal Churches such as RCCG, the Living Faith (aka Winner Chapel), Deeper 
Christian Life Bible Church and many more provide employment opportunities 
to people through the establishment of banks, printing presses and lots more 
(Omotoye Williams 2010). 


Pentecostalism, marriage and family issues 


To Pentecostal Christians, social questions are essentially spiritual issues. The 
thriving story of Pentecostal Churches confirms their attitude to the institution 
of marriage and family issues. 

It is the contention of the Pentecostal Christians that the curses on the land 
can be combated and removed only by fervent charismatic prayers, worship and 
exorcism, usually led by a faithful pastor. Pentecostals argue that all current prob- 
lems stem from what they call demonic practices; anyone who has participated in 
traditional rituals is seen as someone who has been contaminated by demons and 
needs deliverance as depicted in many of the Christian home videos. Through 
their teachings, the Pentecostals teach that happy marriage is possible, and that 
divorce is not a good thing to do. It has been observed that the majority of the 
Pentecostal Churches we studied in southwestern Nigeria take the issue of blissful 
marriage as a serious matter. For example, Christ Way Ministries International, 
which has its headquarters in Ile-Ife, has designated every third Sunday as a family 
Sunday. In all their churches, on this third Sunday, the sermon and Bible studies 
must focus on family issues. They allow contributions from members of the con- 
gregation. It is like a workshop where the pastor or the invited pastor will just give 
a short message on a particular area relating to family. After the sermon, the 
members will have the opportunity to contribute to the debate. This has been the 
practice in this ministry for more than a decade. They usually have testimony along 
this line that most of them have stable and happy families. This is one of the 
factors that attract people who want a happy home to join this church. 

The Pentecostals view marriage as a social and spiritual phenomenon. This is 
in tandem with David Maxwell’s studies of Pentecostal Churches in Zimbabwe 
in the book entitled African Gifts of the Spirit (2006). Maxwell discusses ways in 
which Pentecostal movements influence husbands to be oriented to improving 
the lives of their wives and children and thereby uplifting their lives and the 
society at large in the process. The Pentecostals see marriage as a spiritual 
matter as well and they preach deliverance from the power of sin, forgiveness 
and restitution among others, which are considered as hindrances to a happy 
and stable family. 

The Pentecostals maintain in their teachings that the ideal matrimonial love 
between man and woman is realised in monogamy and they equally sermonise 
against divorce. It has been duly observed that based on their teachings on 
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marriage many Pentecostals have more stable families and homes than the non- 
members (Ajibade 2006, 2010 and 2013). In Nigeria, especially among the 
Yorùbá of the south-west, the issue of childbearing is taken seriously while 
everything is done to oppose barrenness. Importance placed on childbearing in 
many instances is one of what make Pentecostals attractive to women especially 
those who are looking to God for childbearing. Belief and faith in God’s word 
that, ‘With God nothing shall be impossible’ (Luke 1:37) is helping many 
women to rely on God for provision of children for them. However, many critics 
of Pentecostal Churches opine that it is a trick. In fact, these critics maintain 
that one of the most attractive marketing tricks being employed by Pentecostal 
Churches nowadays is a promise of children to the barren. They opine that 
Pentecostals are taking advantage of the gullible state of the barren using 
posters, radio and TV to target this group of people. Many observers accuse the 
Pentecostal Churches of playing on the desperation of the women to lure them 
into the church. On the other hand, there are many women who have testified 
and are still testifying that they have received miracle babies. 


Pentecostalism and sociopolitical criticism 


As African Pentecostalism grows in popularity, a critical engagement with its 
social and political consequences is unavoidable. In Nigeria, Pentecostals are 
beginning to participate actively in civil society, embracing forms of political parti- 
cipation and social action they had formerly rejected. The activity of Pentecostals 
in social and political issues in the nation is becoming more apparent at the 
moment. They are involved in prayers for the nation and all sorts of political 
debates in diverse forms. This is concomitant with Ayuk (2002, 197) that 


The Pentecostals are vigorously involved with the political life of Nigeria. 
They pray for the country and are involved in some government activ- 
ities. Their preaching is not devoid of political innuendoes and a call for 
appropriate actions to be taken.... Nigerians generally believe that it is 
God that has intervened in the changes that have taken place in the 
country politically. They think that God has answered their prayers. God 
has therefore acted in a political situation. 


The rapid multiplication of new religious groups with charismatic tendencies 
cannot be explained merely by a favourable social environment. The Pentecos- 
tal groups also generate social change, albeit indirectly, exerting their influence 
from within the social structure and the political ideologies. Currently, the 
Christian Association of Nigeria, which is the overall umbrella for all Christians 
in Nigeria, is clamouring for the restructuring of Nigeria. It was reported by 
Friday Olokor (2018) that: 


A coalition of elderly Christians under the aegis of the Christian Social 
Movement of Nigeria has said that towards moving Nigeria forward from its 
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stagnant position, the restructuring of the country should be the major 
focus of the 2019 elections. The conference insisted that the foundation of 
Nigeria needed redressing in the form of a restructuring of the country, 
which should be a major agenda of the 2019 elections. 


In contemporary Nigeria, Pentecostals have achieved a new level of maturity 
based on their activities and preaching on civil rights, political and social 
engagements. Increasingly, they desire to become the subjects of their own 
history and are casting their lot with the new forces that are emerging in the 
societies. Whenever social chaos reigns, there is room for religious explosions of 
the Pentecostal group. Their religious principles have a direct effect on poverty 
and economic behaviour, and they lend religious and ideological legitimacy to 
new motivations, activities and institutions. It is obvious in the Nigerian society 
that the Pentecostals are sensitising their members to the need to be politically 
aware in order to be well positioned to influence the way things are done in 
national politics and governance. This goes beyond the former regular practice 
of praying for the government. Likewise, the establishment of the Justice, Peace 
and Development Commission (JDPC) and National Christians Elders Forum 
(NCEF) for instance was one way the church thought it could mobilise its mem- 
bership to play a more assertive role in the way the people are governed. They 
encourage and support their members to take active roles in polity at all levels. 
Members are encouraged to register in parties and to also enrol for voting by 
obtaining voters’ cards. 

It is not in doubt, therefore, that there has been tremendous improvement in 
the quality of governance the people get since the JDPC was established. At 
least, the politicians are conscious of the enormous powers the church wields. 
From my observation, it is cheering to note that in the past 15 years, the church 
has been in the vanguard of the agitation for the establishment of good govern- 
ance, rule of law, constitutionality, social justice and equality in the country. 
For example, at the end of the National Christian Elders Forum of 18 June 2018 
the following were the resolutions of the Body: 


a Christians must speak with one voice and have one common agenda for 
2019 Elections and subsequent years. 

b The Church should agree on Christian Political Leadership. A body 
should be recognized to provide direction and harmonize all the various 
Christian resources into one formidable asset for Christianity to pursue 
the entrenchment of Democracy as the indisputable National Ideology 
of Nigeria. This body shall coordinate screening political parties as well 
as Christian political candidates. Without proper Christian Political 
Leadership, harmonization and coordination would be impossible. A 
house that is divided cannot stand. 

c Promote the doctrines of Truth, Righteousness and Repentance in all 
Christian assemblies because ‘righteousness exalts a nation but sin is a 
reproach to any people’. 
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d The Church should be in vanguard of demand for a New Constitution 
to replace the one in use that has Sharia inclined military decrees grafted 
into it. There is need for proper understanding of the nature of Sharia by 
non-Islamist Nigerians in order to keep Nigeria Sharia free. 

e Discard Sharia compliant Finance and Banking Acts (this includes 
Islamic Banking and SUKKUk). 

f The Church should also demand the establishment a Truth and Recon- 
ciliation Commission as the basis for healing, reconciliation and forgive- 
ness in the country. 

g Establish a Law Review Commission to isolate Sharia in our statute 


books. 


Supports CAN Trust Fund to mobilize critical funding to make Christianity 
in Nigeria financially independent. 
(NCEF 2018) 


The above came up as a result of the feelings of Christians that they are ser- 
iously marginalised in Nigeria. 

Also, the setting up of the Christian Association of Nigeria (CAN) was 
borne out of exigency, geared towards protecting the integrity of the Christian 
religion in the nation’s complex sociopolitical life. The Pentecostals strive to 
act as the conscience of the nation by watching over the politicians who have 
manipulated the gullibility of the electorates for their own self-aggrandisement. 
The church is embarking and fighting for the emergence of a more just and 
equitable society, where corruption will be banished, human rights promoted 
and peace and tranquillity well established. 

The Pentecostals are even agitating that some of their members should take 
up political appointments to avoid being governed by corrupt politicians who 
have no good intentions and plan for the nation. Due to the Christians’ view of 
being marginalised they are even regarded as the most critical of government 
policies and ideologies that are regarded as inimical to their existence in the 
nation (Olokor 2018). It is not only Christian groups that are rising up against 
different forms of social injustice in Nigeria; the overwhelming upsurge of 
militant and resistant groups in Nigeria these days such as the Niger Delta Mili- 
tancy, OPC, Bakassi vigilantes, the Boko Haram episode and other similar 
movements are commonly interpreted as demonstrations against the state result- 
ing from the strains of injustice in the system and as signalling the level of dis- 
content among the citizenry (Uchegbue 2013, 142). 

In order to participate actively in governance and embark on the process of 
sociopolitical and economic liberation for the realisation of justice, the church 
is expected to be seen as both a religious and viable social institution. Christians 
are to take positive actions to destroy all forms of oppressions and injustice 
wherever they are found (Hastings 1976, 91). But this is not to say that 
the church as a body should be expected to leave the word of God to serve 
tables by getting itself involved in a violent revolutionary overthrowing of 
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governments or even in partisan political activism. The liberating role of the 
church should be such that will enhance its influence on the sociopolitical and 
economic order without jeopardising its more spiritual and evangelistic vision 
and mission. This will involve it confronting and challenging every unjust, 
oppressive and exploitative structure with Christian values and ideals (Ucheg- 
bue 2013, 149). However, this must be done without involving violence and 
violation of fundamental human rights. 


Sharing and caring in Pentecostalism 


In many Pentecostal Churches where there exists a social network, whenever 
any member is in a terrible social and economic mess, his/her Pentecostal group 
becomes his/her succour. They will not only give financial assistance to the 
person but will also organise intercessory prayers to support the family. This is a 
way of showing that when the political authority fails in any given state like 
that of Nigeria, the Pentecostal groups identify with their group members. 
Christian ethics also go a long way in helping Christians to cultivate sustainable 
lifestyles. This is in tandem with the Yorùbá indigenous social networking of 
caring for the needy in various dimensions. 

Many Pentecostal Churches have established philanthropic organisations to 
help widows, the fatherless, orphans and the less-privileged people in the com- 
munity. It is the contention of the Pentecostals that they should get involved in 
the social and political issues in their various communities and that they should 
choose to become active players in civil society and politics. It is within the 
civil society — that is, participating at the grass roots — that Pentecostalism will 
make a key contribution to deciding the prospect of the nation’s social system 
not only through their teachings but also through their involvement in the 
welfare of their members. In other words, active involvement in the newly 
emerging civil society is a historic opportunity that must not be wasted. The 
transforming power of Pentecostalism resides not only in the coherence of its 
doctrine, but in its flexibility and its capacity to give expression to new social 
practices in the defining moments of a society in transition. 

This practice and ideas of institutionalised giving by establishing a common 
purse for money and material things to be given to those that are in need is sup- 
ported by the life of the early Christians (Acts, 2:44-46) where it was said: 


All the believers were together and had everything in common. Selling 
their possessions and goods, they gave to anyone as he had need.... They 
broke bread in their homes and ate together with glad and sincere hearts. 


For example, a committee of five is usually chosen to control the ‘basket’ in 
many Christ Way Churches. Any member of the church who is in need could 
approach any of the members of the committee. When the need of a particular 
person goes beyond the capacity of the purse of the welfare committee, then the 
case will be transferred to the pastor of the local assembly. In this period of 
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economic recession (mainly from 2012 to date), especially in a situation when 
many states of the federation cannot pay the salaries of their workers for many 
months, the Pentecostals play prominent roles in serving as succour for the 
people in this category. Most of the Pentecostal Churches distribute food items 
to those who are in need, especially their church members. Even if all Chris- 
tians in a community cannot be in a single place, the idea of giving support to 
their members who are in need is a practice that enhances their sustainability. 

The Yorùbá people believe that one needs to exhibit the virtue of liberality 
and generosity in order to be vital in life. The Yorùbá people are hospitable; you 
don’t need a formal invitation before you can visit somebody among them. To 
them, spiritual and material blessings accompany a liberal person and a giver 
never lacks as s/he continues to have abundance as encapsulated in the axiom, 
‘Oke ni ow6 afúnni ń gbé — the hand of a giver is always on the top. Being on the 
top in this context means that such a giver will always prosper. It is the belief of 
the Yorùbá that the Supreme God watches over the people and he knows the 
givers and he is the only one that can pay them back by sending help to them in 
diverse ways. At the same time what one does for somebody today could be 
remembered by the recipient who would in turn pay it back in the future. Hence 
the saying, ‘Oore loore ń wó lê — one good turn deserves another. It is also a 
possibility for giving to take the dimension of commensalism and complementa- 
rities. The above is the principle of interrelation and interdependency among 
the Yorùbá. It means that whatever one lacks the other person might have, and 
concerted efforts benefit the community people. Their belief is that, ‘Lanthuntén 
kan ki niwo esin’ — no person in the world possesses everything needed for vital- 
ity’. Hence, seeing the practice of giving moral, material and financial support 
to those who are in need could be seen as a way through which the Pentecostals 
in Yorubaland are deploying the Yorùbá principle of caring and sharing. 


Conclusion 


Pentecostalism has grown in Nigeria because of its cultural fit into certain indi- 
genous worldviews and its response to the questions that are raised within the 
interior of the worldviews. It asserts that the indigenous worldview still domi- 
nates the contemporary African experience and shapes the character of African 
Pentecostalism. Pentecostalism becomes a solace from the harsh realities of the 
collapse of economies, prowling poverty, lapses of the state, and failed leader- 
ship. It has been observed that various social networks established by the Pente- 
costal Churches in southwestern Nigeria enhance meeting various needs of their 
members. 

It is observed that many Pentecostals have contributed and are still contrib- 
uting significantly to the needed religious, political and socioeconomic infra- 
structure for the sustainable development of Nigeria in the twenty-first century. 
Mention must be made that regardless of the important role that the 
Pentecostals are playing in the sustainability of the country there is a lot of 
criticism against them. However, the Pentecostal Churches have contributed to 
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sustainable development in the following areas: humanitarian services, educa- 
tional development, employment provision, spiritual and moral development, 
and social and ethical development. 


Note 


1 Ayegboyin and Ishola (1997, 16) classify Pentecostalism as ʻa general term used to 
describe the groups and sects which have traditionally placed emphasis on the speak- 
ing and receiving of certain gifts of the Spirit, such as, speaking in tongues, prophesy- 
ing and healing as a sign of the baptism of the Holy Spirit’. 
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10 Aladura Churches as agents of 
social transformation in 
South-West Nigeria 


Akinwumi Akindolie 


Introduction 


Religious organisations are one of the workable factors that make lives mean- 
ingful through their social transformative activities, which change people and 
communities in general. Corroborating Nabofa’s theory of religion (1988, 54), 
Scharf remarks that religion always permeates, mediates and pervades the lives 
of persons, relationships, institutions, processes and structures which by implica- 
tion serve as social functions (1970, 21). Religion is not all about spirituality, it 
is also a social phenomenon (Akindolie 2012, 6). Apart from spiritual experi- 
ence inherent in religious practices and beliefs, there are lots of physical mani- 
festations of religious events that transform the social life of people. This is 
supported by the functionalist perspective, which considers religion to be 
needed by society to function well (Haralambos and Holborn 2008, 396). This 
is contrary to some western social thinkers who stress that religion is a mere illu- 
sion and that the phenomenon will disappear or become progressively attenu- 
ated when there is an expansion in modern globalisation (Borowik 2002, 
239-252). However, religion has disappeared nowhere but transformed every- 
where (Akindolie 2012, 6). 

Several scholars, for example Oyewole (2004, 21), Akindolie (2012, 1), 
Tachin (2019, 393), Familusi (2010, 158-160), Familusi and Oke (2011, 90-91) 
and Johnstone (2001, 181-182) among others, have written extensively on reli- 
gion as a tool for social transformation. However, the literature has concen- 
trated on the social contributions of Mission Churches and Pentecostal 
Churches and their social transformation activities, while little attention has 
been paid to African Initiated Churches. ‘While it has been acknowledged that 
many [African Initiated Churches] provide coping mechanisms in adverse 
environments, support in social transformation and social capital, little informa- 
tion is available on their role as development actors’ (Ohlmann et al. 2016, 1). 
In line with this, there is a need to look at the social contributions of Aladura 
Churches in South-West Nigeria, a West African expression of African Initi- 
ated Christianity. Hence this chapter traces how Aladura Churches’ social 
activities help to transform the people and communities around them. In addi- 
tion to existing literature, the chapter relies on interview material from the 
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Nigeria field study of the Research Programme on Religious Communities and 
Sustainable Development headed by Marie-Luise Frost in the framework of the 
research project ‘Potentials of Cooperation with African Initiated Churches for 
Sustainable Development’.! 


The social transformational role of religion in Nigeria 


Writing on the subject of education as a means of transformation, Oyewole 
stresses that there is no gainsaying about the fact that the coming of Christian- 
ity and Islam to African countries brought about transformation in their educa- 
tional systems. He affirms that before the advent of the white Europeans and 
Arabs to African countries the system of education was an informal one. 
According to Oyewole, Nigerians exposed to western education developed a 
sense of transformation, thereby leading to improved educational standards of 
the African leaders and members of the entire society (Oyewole 2004, 21). 

In addition, Ositelu describes missionaries’ contribution as a factor in the 
growth of national consciousness through the establishment of newspapers. One 
example is the newspaper Iwe Iroyin founded by an Anglican missionary in 
Nigeria, Henry Townsend of the Church Missionaries’ Society (CMS), in 1859 
(Ositelu 2010, 106). Moreover, Europeans missionaries contributed to the lin- 
guistic unification of African languages. According to Adeoba (2012, 57), mis- 
sionaries did not only spread the use of English as a lingua franca, but also 
standardised Nigerian languages through the translation of the Holy Bible. 
Local dialects were unified into common language for several ethnic groups. 
This standardisation of languages promoted the functioning of administration, 
politics and commercial activities (Adeoba 2012, 48-49). 

Oyewole furthermore observes that Islamic education served as a tool for 
educational change by the teaching of converts to read the Holy Quran — the 
sacred text of Islam. Today, there are many primary and secondary schools as 
well as colleges that were established by Islamic missionaries (Oyewole 
2004, 21). 

Bourdillon further investigates the spiritual level of health where he stated 
that religious organisations have contributed greatly to the improvement of 
people’s health. In this situation, Independent and Pentecostal Churches and 
some Islamic organisations, especially those advocating prophetic healing, are 
easily accessible and often render free healing services based largely on spiritual 
means faith, prayer and fasting. They also use consecrated water, olive oil and 
the support of the believing community in their healing services (Bourdillon 
1991, 146). This has been attested to by many beneficiaries of these spiritual 
healings otherwise known as cura divina (divine healing) which constitute a 
reality in the African experience (Ayegboyin and Ishola 1997, 29). 

Familusi opines that religion has a strong influence on politics in various 
aspects such as style of governance, policy formation and electoral processes. 
Again, he admits that religious ethical teaching influences the adherents posi- 
tively and such impact thus provides good leadership and obedient followership. 
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In relation to this, Familusi points out that religion as an agent of social control 
helps to keep people within the norm of the society, which is the real basis of 
politics. Thus, religion as an agent of transformation prepares the mind of man 
to be a good politician and citizen who will always fall back upon his religion to 
guide him in his social activities (Familusi 2010, 158-160). 

Similarly, Dzurgba submits that religion has a pervading and powerful influ- 
ence on political institution and process. He asserts that it is an agent of polit- 
ical socialisation, directly or indirectly. He establishes that religion has a 
significant influence on party affiliation, campaign hustling, voting behaviour 
and pressure group formation. In his words, the religious influence that brings 
about change in these aforementioned political exercises may be overt or covert, 
depending on the nature of such a political process (Dzurgba 1991, 54). He 
asserts that in a dominant Christian community, campaign hustling may give 
emphasis to Christian’ interests such as the return of schools established by mis- 
sionaries to churches, a better policy on pilgrimage to Israel and favourable gov- 
ernment policy on Christian hospitals and clinics. 

Corroborating these claims in a pluralistic society like Nigeria, Dzurgba puts 
forward that any political party that wants to succeed must take into considera- 
tion the involvement of different religious adherents, notably Christians and 
Muslims. For instance, in the 2011 Nigerian elections, a majority of the polit- 
ical parties’ leaders were either from Christian or Muslim communities. 
However, in a system like this, people get assurance from the party for which 
they will vote for to represent their interests at local, state and national levels. 
Thus, Dzurgba (1991, 54) states that politicians rarely ignore or make mistakes 
about religion during campaign hustling; it is at this time that some politicians 
become born again. Voting behaviour is transformed by the religious faith of 
voters and by implication a religious consideration plays an important part in a 
voter’s decision as to whom to vote for in a particular election. Furthermore, he 
adds that political pressure groups might be formed on the basis of the various 
religious institutions of Christianity, Islam and African traditional religion. 

Dzurgba is also of the opinion that religious thought and behaviour inspire 
honesty in business as it is said that ‘honesty is the best policy’. It does not allow 
traders to be associated with fraudsters. By implication, religion helps good repu- 
tation and this in turn paves the way for societal transformation. Similarly, 
Johnstone (2001, 181-182) states that, along with honesty, dedication and 
commitment, religious faith inspires initiative, diligence and efficiency of 
labour. All these bring about increased productivity in business. With work 
ethics, business could flourish well, hence, the transformational role of religion 
in the economy. In conclusion, from the literature reviewed above, we know 
that scholars expatiated on religion and transformation from different perspec- 
tives, but no adequate works have been done on the contribution of Aladura 
Churches and their social transformation activities. 

On Mission and Pentecostal Churches’ current contributions towards social 
transformation in Nigeria, Familusi and Oke, for example, discuss Christian organ- 
isations’ engagement in poverty alleviation. According to them, the Catholic 
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Church for instance, through the Justice Development and Peace Commission 
(JDPC), has multifarious poverty reduction mechanisms in various Nigerian dio- 
ceses. Members and non-members alike benefit from vocational training, micro- 
credit schemes and charity offered by the church. Associated with this, the Owerri 
Archdiocese, for example, runs a massive farm with animal husbandry and crop 
production on over 80 hectares of land irrigated with water from the Onumurukwa 
River (Familusi and Oke 2011, 90). Furthermore, the Methodist Church in 
Nigeria under the auspices of the United Methodist Committee on Relief inter 
alia contributes to poverty alleviation through agricultural activities, microcredit 
schemes and microenterprise development (Familusi and Oke 2011, 91). The 
Anglican Church has been equally proactive in poverty alleviation, as has the 
Baptist Church (Nigerian Baptist Convention 2009, 6-11). With respect to Pen- 
tecostal Churches, Oguntoyinbo-Atere provides an exhaustive description of the 
Redeemed Christian Church of God’s programmes for the poor in Lagos. Among 
other things, the church engages in a God’s provision programme, which takes 
care of the old and the handicapped, single mothers, the jobless, helpless orphans 
and the sick. The Christian Association of Nigeria (CAN), according to Atere, 
makes a difference in feeding prison inmates and the destitute, and runs a scholar- 
ship scheme for poor students (Oguntoyinbo-Atere 2005, 188-197). Akindolie 
(2012) has described the social work of the Chapel of Resurrection, a joint Meth- 
odist and Anglican campus congregation at the University of Ibadan. This church 
implements social transformation programmes for indigent people. Widows, wid- 
owers, students and others who solicit financial and other assistance are being 
taken care of. Apart from welfare, the church organises a ‘Resurrection Youth 
Education Centre’ for extramural classes for candidates preparing for various 
examinations (Akindolie 2012, 68). 

From the above, we appreciate the contributions of Familusi and Oke (2011), 
Oguntoyinbo-Atere (2005) and Akindolie (2012) among others towards 
Mission and Pentecostal Churches’ social transformation programmes. This 
chapter intends to complement the existing literature by providing a case study 
focusing on Aladura Churches in South-West Nigeria. 


Aladura churches 


In the Nigerian context, the churches emerging from the second wave of 
African Initiated Christianity (Spiritual/Indigenous Churches, as outlined in 
the Introduction to the volume) are commonly known as the Aladura (Praying 
Churches) or Ijo Elemi (Spiritual Churches). According to Ayegboyin, they are 
referred to as Aladura because of their intense fervour for energetic prayer. They 
are called Ijo Elemi (Yoruba) and Ishoshierrhi (Urhobo) because of their emphasis 
on the spirit while their interest in faith healing and exorcism has earned them 
the name prophetic and healing ministries (Ayegboyin 2017, 18). 

Four churches designated by Ayegboyin as belonging to this group are: the 
Cherubim and Seraphim Movement (C & S), the Christ Apostolic Church 
(CAC), the Church of the Lord (Prayer Fellowship) Worldwide’ and the Celestial 
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Church of Christ (CCC) (Ayegboyin 2017, 18). All four of these churches started 
within the South-West zone of Nigeria among the Yoruba-speaking population 
and are known as Aladura Churches. The term ‘Aladura’ means ‘owner of prayers’. 
The churches were so named because of the high premium which they placed on 
prayer, which is one indication of their high level of spirituality. This distinctive 
form of spirituality which some scholars have aptly referred to as Ijo Elemi ‘Aladura 
spirituality’ has in many ways labelled the churches as more aligned with spiritual 
activities than involvement with social transformation activities (Ayegboyin 
2017, 18; Pobee and Ositelu 1988, 27-330). The Aladura Churches rapidly 
expanded throughout Yorubaland during a revival movement in the 1930s, 
becoming an important feature of western Nigerian society. Joseph Ayo Babalola 
(1959), a Yoruba Anglican and public works employee, had a series of visions that 
brought him to the Precious Stone Society. He went on to become a General 
Evangelist in the CAC, which would become Nigeria’s largest Aladura Church. 
He emphasised using ‘water of life’ (blessed water) in healing rituals. Other 
important church leaders in that period were Josiah Olunowo Ositelu of Church 
of the Lord Aladura, Moses Orimolade Tunolase of Cherubim and Seraphim 
Church and Samuel Bilewu Oshoffa of Celestial Church of Christ. 


Aladura Churches as agents of social transformation 


Aladura Churches in Nigeria are known to be Spiritual Churches. It is believed 
by Africans that Mission Churches created a spiritual vacuum. Mission 
Churches failed to attend to certain spiritual challenges and needs. Aladura 
Churches are able to meet them. This can be corroborated in the words of 
Ayegboyin and Ishola (1997, 29): 


In West African nations where there are very few hospitals, and costly 
medicine is beyond the reach of the majority, one would reasonably expect 
that the promise of cura divina (divine healing) would attract a number of 
people. Indeed, sickness is by far the most common reason which people 
give for attending AlCs. Testimonies of healings, soundness and miracles 
are heard from many about their answered prayers. In quite a number of 
cases those concerned claim that they first went to the hospitals, and or 
consulted traditional healers. Then, they resorted to an indigenous church 
when the foreign physicians and herbalist failed them. 


However, Aladura Churches are not only about spirituality. They have con- 
tributed immensely to social transformation and human development and 
continue to do so. Some of these transformation activities are discussed below. 


Educational services 


Aladura Churches have improved educational standards in various ways in 


South-West Nigeria (Oyewole 2004, 22). This is evident in their establishment 
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of elementary and secondary schools. Some of the leaders of Aladura Churches 
have been founders of these schools. For instance, some elementary schools that 
were founded by Aladura Churches are: Aladura Comprehensive High School, 
Anthony Lagos, the Church of the Lord Nursery and Primary School, Ogere 
Remo, Ogun State, Saint John Primary School, Orimolade, Ondo, Orimolade 
Community Grammar School, Ondo, Cherubim and Seraphim College, 
Surulere, Lagos; and Celestial Church of Christ High School, Oke Ado, Ibadan, 
to mention but a few. 

Unlike the Pentecostal Churches or the Mission Churches in Nigeria 
(Adedibu 2018, 5), Aladura churches in Nigeria presently have limited invest- 
ment in university education. The observable disparity in investment in private 
tertiary education might be due to a lack of forward planning and financial 
means. The leading university is Joseph Ayo Babalola University, founded in 
2006 by the CAC, in Ikeji-Arakeji, Osun State. The second university is the 
proposed and almost complete Moses Orimolade University in Omu Aran, Osun 
State, under the auspices of the Cherubim and Seraphim Church. 

However, in the past some of the primary and secondary schools established by 
Aladura Churches have been taken over by the Nigerian government in South- 
West Nigeria due to financial constraints and lack of manpower (interview 
Adebayo Kehinde 2017). Apart from this, Aladura Churches in their educational 
capacity organise extramural classes for candidates preparing for examinations 
such as the Senior Secondary Certificate Examination and the University and 
Tertiary Matriculation Examination (interview Israel Akinadewo 2017). This pro- 
gramme is also open to children and wards of members and non-members after 
registration with a token fee. The churches are responsible for the payment of 
teachers’ salaries, while some members volunteer to teach without remuneration. 
Some of the Aladura Churches in Nigeria organise other educational training and 
seminars for church members and non-members. The churches engage in educat- 
ing their young members by organising seminars on sex education, marriage, and 
job opportunities, and workshops on security and other themes. Youth empower- 
ment is another social involvement, whereby youths are trained in different crafts 
such as arts, hair barbing and hairdressing, netting, soap making, shoe making and 
tailoring (interview Solomon Alao 2017). 

Vocational and technological training is one of the ways in which indi- 
viduals are empowered and become self-reliant in our contemporary society. 
The import of this development has seen the proliferation of various entrepre- 
neurships through vocational training by many AICs. Some of these ventures 
are sole proprietorship requiring minimal financial outlay such as interior deco- 
ration, soap making, the use of pottery and traditional cloth weaving using con- 
temporary approaches. This training has contributed to economic independence 
and the survival of traditional African culture through the production of hybrid 
African attires as well as indigenous cosmetics and jewellery by these medium- 
scale entrepreneurs. 

The uniqueness of the multifaceted interventionist approaches of AICs is 
evident within the social strata of most of these churches. Participants are 
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encouraged to develop various streams of income and be self-employed to con- 
tribute to their emancipation from poverty and social vices, which are noted to 
be a by-product of a lack of gainful employment opportunities, economic 
dependency on the state and the challenge of moral and fiscal corruption of the 
ruling class in Africa. The results of this vocational and technological training 
have in different ways transformed life within and outside the community 


(Oyewole 2004, 21). 


Health services 


The World Health Organization (WHO) defined health in its broader sense in 
1948 as a state of complete physical, medical and social well-being and not 
merely the absence of infirmity (Jakab 2011, 3). Attempts are being made by 
Aladura Churches to improve people’s health in various communities (interview 
Bisi Ademosun 2017). 

My impression on the basis of the field study mentioned above was that some 
of the health services provided by Aladura Churches have contributed in 
immense ways to members’ and non-members’ health status. For instance, 
women’s societies and men’s societies of some Aladura Churches organise 
healthcare services during their annual anniversary. Notable health services 
organised by a women’s society include keep fit exercises, first-child medical 
advice and medical check-ups while the men’s societies consult medical doctors 
for free eye treatments, blood pressure tests, blood sugar tests, diagnoses, geno- 
type tests, urine tests, HIV/AIDS tests among others. Apart from the payment 
of hospital bills of the people that need medical assistance, such as those 
affected by motor accidents, fires, protracted illness, to mention but a few, it is 
reported that much money is spent on health services every year by the Salem 
Evangelical Church of Christ (interview Magnus Atilade 2017). Under this 
scheme, the church pays for the drugs and medical treatment of people needing 
medical assistance and their progress monitored. 

Salem Welfare Outreach of Nigeria, a ministry of Salem Evangelical Church of 
Christ, has also been proactive in health issues in society. This is carried out by 
organising free medical services such as health talks lectures on breast cancer and 
the prescribing of drugs by medical practitioners. The Hospital Visitation Com- 
mittee of some churches embarks on visiting the sick in the hospital and at home. 
This visitation is sometimes accompanied by the provision of some basic needs 
like food items. This committee also encourages blood donation, usually for their 
fellow members who are in need of blood whenever medical practitioners visit 
from the hospital. The committee also sees to the payment of hospital bills after 
the verification of the person in question (interview Abdulralman 2017). 


Political activities 


In Nigeria, many people believe that politics is a dirty game and therefore 
decide not to participate in politics. However, as I have argued elsewhere, if it is 
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a dirty game, then people who are clean are needed to clean up the mess 
(Akindolie 2012, 56). This seems to be what Aladura Churches have been 
trying to do. Aladura Churches have, over the years, encouraged their members 
to participate actively in politics. Many church leaders encourage their members 
to participate in elections (Akindolie 2012, 56). As Bompani observes with ref- 
erence to the South African context, AICs might be less involved in national 
political debates than Mission Churches, while being active at a local level 
(Bompani 2008, 665-677). This resonates with the Nigerian context. For 
instance, part of the social work of the Church of the Lord (Prayer Fellowship) 
Worldwide is to participate in elections, monitor and sensitise people by encour- 
aging them to vote and telling them what and what not to do with the help of 
radio and television adverts, posters and handbills. The church also conducts 
public political sensitisation programmes for their surrounding communities 
during local, state and presidential elections. These go a long way in helping to 
change the political orientation of the members and non-members towards 
involvement in free and fair elections from the grass roots to the national level 
(interview Babatunde Gbogboade 2017). 

An example of international political involvement is the Church of the Lord 
(Prayer Fellowship) Worldwide’s advocacy on nuclear disarmament. Its Primate, 
the Most Rev. Dr Rufus Ositelu, is a strong advocate for peace at the inter- 
national level and has on numerous occasions condemned nuclear weapons. 
Speaking at the Second Annual Interfaith Meeting commemorating the 71st 
anniversary of the bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki organised by the Peace, 
Justice and Empowerment Movement in London on Friday 16 September 2016 
he said: we believe that using the energy of the atom in ways that threaten and 
destroy life is a sinful misuse of the fundamental building blocks of God's 
creation (interview Adebayo Kehinde 2017). 


Challenges and prospects 


Insufficient funds 


It is established that one of the major social problems facing almost every organ- 
isation in Nigeria is insufficient funding (Akindolie 2012, 94). This is no 
different for Aladura Churches in Nigeria, since these are self-funding organisa- 
tions. As a result, it is impossible for the religious bodies to improve upon their 
social welfare packages, payment of hospital bills, provision of recreation centres 
and provision of scholarship funds for the indigent. Thus, insufficient funding 
limits the achievements of the church in its social responsibility. Insufficient 
funds lead to a cut in the many social transformation aids given to beneficiaries. 
The provision of many social services is abandoned because of inadequate funds. 

Restriction is another implication of inadequate funds. It manifests itself in 
many cases where conditions are set for the beneficiaries that are seeking assist- 
ance mostly among indigent students. In other words, beneficiaries are expected 
to meet more stringent conditions before they can be financially assisted. This 
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restricts others who might need such assistance as only a few out of many people 
can be supported. In many cases this screening method is a result of limited 
resources. The fact remains that, due to the local intensive way of generating 
funds in the religious bodies in Nigeria, especially in African Initiated Churches, 
it is evident that the Aladura Churches do find it difficult to embark on large 
social transformational projects (interview Magnus Atilade 2017). 


Shortage of personnel 


It is quite clear that a lack of personnel has seriously reduced the quality of 
social transformation activities among religious bodies in Nigeria and prevented 
them from achieving their goals (Akindolie 2012, 96). 

Due to the stress inherent in the organisation and administration of social 
services, it is evident that people find it difficult to participate in the long 
process of serious verification, counselling, training and monitoring of bene- 
ficiaries whenever they apply for social aid. This is underscored by the fact that 
these activities do not have monetary value attachment. Therefore, with all 
these shortcomings, people find it inconvenient to join the organisation because 
they cannot cope with the conditions of attending meetings, close monitoring, 
visitation, planning and risk taking/management. Moreover, from the field study 
during this research, it was noted that due to the associated challenges of devel- 
opment in a country like Nigeria as a Third World country, a lack of technical 
know-how in terms of management, administration and project management 
exists in comparison to the developed world. The multiplier effect of this devel- 
opment might be responsible for the inadequacies in various social service initi- 
atives of AICs. Information gathered from the field studies showed that many of 
the personnel were not always available to diligently discharge their duties for 
the progress of these social services. However, this may be connected with the 
volunteer nature of the Aladura Churches’ social transformational services 


(Akindolie 2012, 99). 


Conclusion 


From the above, it is evident that, Aladura Churches have contributed and are 
still actively contributing to social transformation in the areas of education, pol- 
itics and health services to members and non-members. Therefore, Aladura 
Churches are not only about spirituality, as tagged by some scholars in the exist- 
ing literature. Despite the challenges faced by the religious organisations in 
terms of insufficient funds and shortage of personnel due to the fact that the 
churches were said to have been almost exclusively patronised by the poor, the 
illiterate and the sick at its inception, these days we find among the members 
persons occupying social and economic positions in society. Among them are 
engineers, lawyers, senior police and army officers, professors, medical personnel 
and business tycoons. Thus, this positive change has enhanced the various 
innovations initiated by the Aladura Churches in their social transformation 
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activities being carried out in different ways. Therefore, as much as the Aladura 
Churches will continue in their provision of social services by tailoring their 
operations to meet the social needs as well as the spiritual needs of society, there 
is still the prospect of further growth and development of the Aladura Churches 
in Nigeria and Africa as a whole. 


Notes 


1 The research project was awarded to Humboldt University Berlin by the German 
Federal Ministry of Economic Cooperation and Development. The author of this 
chapter took part in the Nigeria field study as a junior researcher. 


2 Previously called the Church of the Lord (Aladura). 
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11 Distinguished church leader essay 


Aladura theology — the case of the 
Church of the Lord (Prayer 
Fellowship) Worldwide 


Rufus Okikiola Ositelu 


Introduction 


The theology of the Church of the Lord (Prayer Fellowship) Worldwide 
(a.k.a. Aladura) is based on the Scriptures, natural law, and Divine Revela- 
tion — ‘The LORD says’, as interpreted authoritatively by the Supreme 
Council of Prelates (SCP), which is also known as the Council of Bishops. 
The Church of the Lord’s (Prayer Fellowship) Worldwide (TCLPFW) is man- 


ifested in its six tenets. 


The tenets of the Church of the Lord (Prayer Fellowship) 
Worldwide 


TCLPFW is conscious of its mission to spread the good news of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to every nook and corner of the world. The cross of Christ Jesus is our 
guide. TCLPFW is a revealed covenant church from above. The solid founda- 
tion of the church is laid on love, faith and hope. Every adherent of the church is 
enjoined to abide and practise these virtues. 

The six tenets of the church can be described as: 


Pentecostal in power; 
biblical in pattern; 
evangelical in mission; 
prophetic in ministry; 
social in responsibility; and 
ecumenical in outlook. 


DMB WMH rR 


Brief introduction of Aladura tenets 


Biblical in pattern in the sense that in all matters of faith, conduct, doctrine, 
rituals, character and discussions, our supreme court of appeal is the Holy Bible. 
Thus, the Holy Bible is our spiritual constitution. 

Pentecostal in power in the sense that the Spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
the administrator of the church through which the church is guided, directed, 
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filled, influenced, administered and managed. Our power of attorney is: ‘In 
Jesus’s name’. 

Evangelical in mission in the sense that we carry the Gospel to the nooks and 
corners of the world, and we preach the good news to all, irrespective of back- 
ground, race or gender. Matthew says: 


Therefore, go and make disciple of all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to 
obey everything I have commanded you. And surely I am with you always 
to the very end of age. 

(28:19-20) 


Prophetic in ministry in the sense that God endowed the founder of the church 
and promised to endow all that will follow him with prophetic virtue for the 
benefit of mankind. This is the genesis and the pillar on which TCLPFW is 
anchored. The gifts of prophecy, dream, vision, revelation, speaking in tongues, 
healing, signs and wonder, teaching and administration, and so on are bestowed 
on the church. On outpouring of the Spirit, the Lord said in Joel: 


And afterward, I will pour out my Spirit on all people. Your sons and 
daughters will prophesy, your old men will dream dreams, your young men 
will see visions. Even on my servants, both men and women, I will pour out 
my spirit in those days. 

(2:28-29) 


Social in responsibility in the sense that the church believes it should be a blessing 
to the community where the church is situated and the inhabitants of the state 
in general. We therefore endeavour to provide social amenities through the 
NGO of the church — the Justice, Equity, Peace and Empowerment Foundation 
(JEPEF). 

Ecumenical in outlook in the sense that we embrace and encourage brotherly 
and sisterly love among the believers, and we do not forsake the saints, for the 
prayer of the High Priest — our Lord Jesus Christ — for the church is, ‘That they 
may be one’ (John 17:21). We believe in ‘unity in diversity’ and share in fellow- 
ship, unity in the bond of peace with all believers who worship and serve Jesus 
Christ as Lord, Saviour and Redeemer. We are told that: 


The body is a unit, though it is made up of many parts; and though its parts 
are many, they form one body. So it is with Christ. For we were all baptized 
by one Spirit into one body — whether Jews or Greeks, slave or free — and 
we were all given the one Spirit to drink. 


(1. Corinthians 12:12-13) 


And our Lord Christ Jesus in John said: 
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My prayer is not for them alone, I pray also for those who will believe in me 
through their message, that all of them may be one, Father, just as you are 
in me and I am in you. May they also be in us so that the world may believe 
that you have sent me. 


(17:20-21) 


Sacraments and festivals 


Formal Aladura worship is ordered by means of the liturgy, which is regulated by 
the authority of the church. The Aladura Church celebrates all the major Chris- 
tian sacraments and festivals, including baptism by immersion, confirmation, 
holy communion, penance, reconciliation, anointing, holy orders, observation 
of Easter and Christmas seasons. Aladura believes that man comes from God 
and will eventually go back to God. ‘For it is appointed for men to die once, but 
after this judgment’ (Hebrews 9:27). 


Apostles’ Creed 


We believe in the Apostles’ Creed (Nicene Creed), and it is thus recited every 
Sunday as a form of reminder during the Worship Service. We believe in the 
African tradition and thus feel free to practise Christianity within our cultural 
context as long as such practice agrees with the teachings of the Holy Bible. 
According to 2. Corinthians 3:17; we are told: ‘Now the Lord is the Spirit; and 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty’. 


The Holy Trinity 


We believe in the triune God (the Holy Trinity) — God the Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit — the God-Head, one God in essence, but three personalities — the 
Father decrees, the Son carries out the instruction, through the power of the 
Holy Spirit (Matthew 29:19). 


Salvation (soteriology) 


We believe that salvation comes through Jesus Christ alone. Jesus Christ is the 
Saviour of humankind (John 1:29). In fact, the whole sacrificial system estab- 
lished by God in the Old Testament set the stage for the coming of Jesus Christ, 
who is the perfect sacrifice God would provide as atonement for the sins of His 
people (Romans 8:3; Hebrews 10). The sacrifice of lambs played a very 
important role in the Jewish religious life and sacrificial system. When John the 
Baptist referred to Jesus as the ‘Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the 
world’ (John 1:29): 


For the grace of God that brings salvation hath appeared to all men, Teach- 
ing us that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
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righteously, and godly, in this present world; Looking for that blessed hope, 
and the glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ; 
Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works. 

(Titus 2:11-14) 


Ten Commandments 


We believe in the Ten Commandments and the commandments of Jesus Christ 
(2. Timothy 3:16; 1. Timothy 1:8; Exodus 20:1-17; Deuteronomy 5:1-21; 
Matthew 5:17-19; 22:37—40; Romans 3:31; Mark 12:28-34). 


Priesthood of All Believers 


We believe in the ordination of men and women as priests for the work of God in 
the Vineyard (ministry). ‘But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an 
holy nation, a peculiar people; that you may proclaim the praises of Him who 
called you out of darkness into His marvellous light; his marvellous light’ (1. Peter 
2:9). The primate, cardinals, archbishops and bishops are all members of the SCP, 
with special responsibilities as stated in the constitution of the church, including 
the church provinces, dioceses, aones and the local church overseers. 


Succession 


The succession of the primate (the administrative and spiritual leader of the 
church) is regulated in the constitution of the church. The incumbent primate 
may proclaim his successor as directed by the Holy Spirit. In the absence of any 
proclamation, and after the demise of the primate, the board of trustees of the 
church will summon the SCP to the Holy Mount Tabieorar to fast and pray for 
seven days during which they will inquire of the Lord God who should be the 
next primate (Exodus 18:15; 1. King 22:5, 7; 2. Chronicles 18:6; Genesis 25:22; 
Judges 18:5; Acts 6:3—6). 


Contemporary issues 


Every religion has always been practised within the cultural context of its 
believers. For no religion ever existed in a cultural vacuum — Hinduism, Jainism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, Shintoism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christ- 
ianity, Islam, etc., they all came into being in a cultural existence. African Initi- 
ated Churches, therefore, should feel free to practise Christianity within their 
cultural context as long as such practice agrees with the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures (2. Corinthians 3:17). They are therefore not apologetic of having a culture 
which respects the elders and accords much more respect to a Supreme Being 
(Creator). Christian ethics recognise the cultural differences and do not demand 
that one gives up his/her own culture in order to keep God’s commands. The 
Christian ethic is anchored ultimately and firmly in the unchanging nature of a 
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God of perfect love and justice. The Christian view of ethics has a superior source 
(God), a superior manifestation (Jesus Christ), as well as a superior declaration 
(Holy Bible), and superior motivation (the love of Christ Jesus). 


Practices and observances 


1 


Efficacy of prayer and fasting — TCLPFW believes in the efficacy of prayer 
and fasting (Matthew 17:21; Mark 9:29). Jesus Christ said: ‘So He said to 
them, “This kind can come out by nothing but prayer and fasting”’ (Mark 
9:29; NKJV). 

Mode of worship — TCLPFW and other African Initiated Churches have 
changed the mode of Christian worship, observances and practices dramat- 
ically in Nigeria, Africa and other parts of the world. 

Recognition of lack of life in Mission Churches — a commentary in one of the 
publications of the Christian Council of Nigeria (CCN) in the year 1960 
about the Aladura Churches: ‘The Aladura Church movement had risen 
out of dissatisfaction with the life of the Mission Churches (or its lack of 
life)’. This recognition and adoption of the Aladura practices by the Euro- 
pean/American mission is visible in Africa and other parts of world. 
Pacesetters in using local lyrics — the African Initiated Churches are paceset- 
ters in the use of local lyrics during worship services. 

Ordination of women — TCLPFW is the pacesetter in the ordination of women. 
The church believes in the Royal Priesthood of all believers. 1. Peter 2:9; says: 
‘But you are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, His own 
special people, that you may proclaim the praises of Him who called you out 
of darkness into His marvelous light’ (1. Peter 2:9; NKJV). 

Speaking in tongues — speaking in tongues is a gift of the Holy Spirit, which 
God has immeasurably endowed on the African Initiated Churches. As a 
matter of fact, some Christians of other denominations and Christian fam- 
ilies are afraid to attend the worship service of the Aladura Churches as 
their past, present and future may be exposed by the Holy Spirit. Paul the 
Apostle told the Corinthians and in extension all Christians: ‘Therefore, 
brethren, desire earnestly to prophesy, and do not forbid to speak with (in) 
tongues’ (1. Corinthians 14:39). 

Prophecy — is a gift from the Holy Spirit and it is the foundation and one of 
the tenets of TCLPFW. We are told in 1. Corinthians 14:24-25: 


But if all prophesy, and an unbeliever or an uninformed person comes 
in, he is convinced by all, he is convicted by all. And thus the secrets 
of his heart are revealed; and so, falling down on his face, he will 
worship God and report that God is truly among you. 

(1. Corinthians 14:24-25; NKJV) 


We are therefore to: ‘Pursue love, and desire spiritual gifts, but especially 
that you may prophesy’ (1. Corinthians 14:1; NKJV). 
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8 


10 


Respect for the Lord God and removal of shoes in the temple — the white 
garment (a.k.a. Aladura) church members remove their shoes when about 
to step into the Temple of God. They do this out of the African tradition of 
respect for elders and people in authority and moreover as a sign of rever- 
ence for the Supreme Being (the Lord God Almighty). 

White garment — white is the symbol of purity and righteousness. For 
TCLPFW, the wearing of white garment serves as a reminder to our 
members and followers that we should be holy for our heavenly Father is 
holy. ‘And you shall be holy to Me, for I the Lord am holy, and have sepa- 
rated you from the peoples, that you should be Mine’ (Leviticus 20:26; 
NKJV). ‘[Blecause it is written, “Be holy, for I am holy”’ (1. Peter 1:16; 
NKJV). The white garment also serves as a ‘leveller’, thus freeing indi- 
viduals from the worry of ‘What am I going to wear to church? What will 
people think about me if they see me wearing the same clothing or hat 
which I wore last week?’ These types of worries do not exist in the Aladura 
Churches. 

Extempore (impromptu) prayers — African Initiated Churches are pacesetters 
in extempore (impromptu) prayers, compared to read prayers in the Mission 


Churches. 
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The Church of Pentecost and its role 
in Ghanaian society 


Opoku Onyinah 


Introduction 


The emergence of the African Initiated Churches (AICs) signalled the new 
form of Christianity that was to take place on the continent of Africa. These 
churches attempted to operate independently, without any reference to the 
churches in the West. Those churches emerged alongside the classical Pente- 
costal Churches. While activities of the early AICs attracted much research 
in the mid-twentieth century onwards, very little was said about the 
contributions that these churches were making to their societies (Baéta 1962; 
Beckmann 1975; Parrinder 1953; Peel 1968; Turner 1967a, 1967b; Wyllie 
1980). 

However, until recently, little research had been done about the Pente- 
costals and the contributions that they were making in society. Current 
research, nevertheless, shows how Pentecostalism is growing and contrib- 
uting in diverse ways to the development on the continent of Africa 
(Anderson 2004; Kalu 2008). One such church which is growing and 
respected is the Church of Pentecost (CoP), with its headquarters in Ghana. 
While Kwabena Asamoah Gyadu, a Ghanaian theologian, argued that the 
CoP was a ‘more respectable option in indigenous Pentecostalism’ 
(Asamoah-Gyadu 2005, 89) in his study about independent indigenous Pen- 
tecostalism. Gerrie Ter Haar, a Dutch professor of religion, remarked that 
the CoP was one of the most successful of the African-led churches in 
Europe in her research about the relationship between African-led churches 
in Europe and churches in the home countries of Africa (1998, 174). Thus, I 
consider the invitation to the Church of Pentecost and some of the AICs to 
share some best practices and the roles they are playing in their societies as 
very important and relevant. 

Consequently, this article will throw light on the role that the Church of 
Pentecost plays in Ghanaian society. It does this against the background of the 
Church of Pentecost in Ghana and its spread throughout the world. It continues 
by discussing the characteristics, structure and governance of the church. Then, 
it ends with the church’s contribution to social services, development and its 
public role in the Ghanaian society. 
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The emergence of the Church of Pentecost 


The CoP traces its beginning to the activities of Pastor James and Mrs Sophia 
McKeown, both of Northern Ireland, who arrived in the then Gold Coast (now 
Ghana) in 1937, on the ticket of the Apostolic Church of the UK. The Apos- 
tolic Church had its origin in the Welsh revival and later rekindled by the Pen- 
tecostal faith after the Azusa Street revival. Peter Anim, who had heard of the 
Pentecostal faith, and his movement, the then Faith Tabernacle Church invited 
McKeown to assist them in Ghana. However, McKeown and Anim parted 
company in 1939 due to some theological differences. 

Working in partnership with the indigenous converts and personnel, 
McKeown worked tirelessly to bring the Gospel of Jesus Christ to the country 
through his emphasis on the word of God, the transforming power of the Holy 
Spirit, and holy living. In 1953 McKeown was compelled to leave the Apostolic 
Church of the UK and get along with the indigenous people, under the name 
‘Ghana Apostolic Church’, which was renamed the Church of Pentecost, in 
1962. The church has become an indigenous church, with a good blend of 
Christianity and African cultural features. In the late 1950s, McKeown increas- 
ingly spent more time in Britain, spending only six months a year in Ghana. 
Thus, in 1982, when he retired, and handed over the chairmanship of the CoP 
to a Ghanaian, Apostle Fred Stephen Safo (1982-7), he knew that the church 
could run smoothly without him. The transition was very smooth. There have 
been four other African leaders after Safo. These are Prophet M. K. Yeboah 
(1988-98), Apostle Dr M. K. Ntumy (1998-2008), Apostle Prof. Opoku 
Onyinah (2008-18) and Apostle Eric Kwabena Nyamekye (elected in 2018); all 
followed smoothly without a conflict. 

Giving credit to the role that James McKeown played in the CoP, E. Kinsley 
Larbi, a Ghanaian pioneer Pentecostal theologian observed 


These principles [McKeown principles] helped to place the organisation on 
a sound footing morally, financially, and in terms of its strong and uncom- 
promising evangelistic drive. These principles have since defined the ethos 
of the church. McKeown played the role of a facilitator par excellence. 


(2004, 143) 


Allan Anderson argues that, ‘To all intents and purposes this was an autoch- 
thonous Ghanaian church’ (2004, 117). Thus, these scholars including Ander- 
son, Teer Haar, Larbi and Asamoah-Gyadu set the CoP in place as an example 
of an African Pentecostal Church with respect; an African church that is self- 
supporting, self-governing, self-propagating and self-theologising (Anderson 
2004; Asamoah-Gyadu 2005; Larbi 2004; Teer Haar 1998). 

The CoP has moved beyond the shores of Ghana to become a worldwide 
Christian denomination, now in 99 other countries. The spread of the CoP to 
other parts of Africa and the rest of the world in the beginning was not organ- 
ised. As CoP members migrated along the coast of West Africa, they shared 
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their faith with others and, before long, small groups of new converts were 
formed. These migrants sent information to the church’s headquarters about the 
existence of the new churches they had established. The leadership responded 
quickly, by sending pastors as ‘missionaries’ to those foreign lands to care 
for them. 

In a similar manner, when the Ghanaians immigrated to the West, they 
began to worship and contribute to the growth of western churches. Yet they 
could not find their identity. Consequently, some members of CoP among the 
migrants established churches in their places of abode. Thus, Roswith Gerloff, 
writing about the African-Americans rightly says that ‘the religion of the slaves 
[Africans] and the religion of the slave master [whites] were never identical, 
even when both referred to the same Bible’ (1995, 91). These churches estab- 
lished by immigrants who had not been trained as ministers show the effective- 
ness of oral culture. Hollenweger observes that ‘all the elements of oral theology 
function as a logic system for passing on theological and social value informa- 
tion in oral society’ (1985, 413-414). 

At the end of 2017, the chairman of the CoP reported having 20,863 
churches across the globe, with overall membership at 3,037,068. In 2017 alone, 
the church made inroads into eight new nations (Onyinah 2018, 28). While in 
most of the western countries the membership is mostly constituted of Ghana- 
ians, in the other continents the membership is mostly indigenous. As of 
December 2017, the overall membership of the church in Ghana stood at 
2,566,818. This is approximately 9 per cent of the total estimated Ghanaian 
population of 29,088,849 as of 31 December 2017. This literally means that out 
of every 11 Ghanaians you meet, one would be a member of the CoP (Onyinah 
2018, 32). 


The overall growth analysis showed that 72% of CoP membership in Ghana 
was made up of children and youth (up to 35yrs). This is a healthy sign and 
an indication that The Church of Pentecost is a thriving church with a 
bright future. The gender analysis of the adult membership of the church 
indicated that females constituted the largest proportion of 62%. It is inter- 
esting however, to note that whereas the female population in the church 
grew by 8% over the 2016 figure, the male population grew by an 
impressive 10%. 


(Onyinah 2018, 34, 45—46) 


This was an indication that males were being attracted to the church. 


Characteristics of the Church of Pentecost 


Doctrine and practices 


The CoP subscribes to almost all the fundamental doctrines of faith of the 
Apostolic Church and other classical Pentecostals. These are written in the 
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constitution of the church and most of its documents such as baptismal certifi- 
cates and the Ministers’ Manual. The articles include the Bible, the one true 
God, human beings’ depraved nature, the Saviour, repentance, justification and 
sanctification. Others are the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
baptism, gifts and fruit of the Holy Spirit, afterlife, tithes and offering and divine 
healing ((Church of Pentecost 2016, 7-9) Hollenweger 1972, 291-456; Wors- 
fold 1991, 96-102). 

The Apostolic Church was a church that displayed all the spectrum of classi- 
cal Pentecostalism. The Dean of Pentecostal studies Walter Hollenweger 
describes the Apostolic Church as a church that ‘gives greater play to the gifts 
of the Spirit’ (1972, 192). In the CoP, as with the Apostolic Church, men are 
called to be apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers. Others are 
called to the offices of elders and deacons. Women are called as deaconesses and 
not ordained into the full-time pastoral ministry. Besides, the Apostolic Church 
held to an ethical rigorism, the prohibition of things such as drinking alcohol 
and smoking. Members who were found making a practice of going to places 
which were considered questionable, such as to the cinema and concert shows 
and falling into open sin were to be disciplined (Apostolic Church 1937, 35-44, 
238-239; Hollenweger 1972). The CoP followed similar practices. 

The CoP places emphasis on the role of the Holy Spirit in one’s life and 
encourages all its members to experience what the Pentecostals call the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit. The role of the Holy Spirit and power in the CoP go beyond 
what Cyril Eastwood attempts to identify as the priesthood of all believers 
(1960, 260-262). The role of the Holy Spirit is associated with what Roger 
Stronstad explains as the prophethood of all believers (1999, 115-114), where 
all could become powerful and confront witchcraft and fetishism in their evan- 
gelistic activities. This sort of ‘prophethood’ of all believers appeals to the peas- 
ants and downtrodden who constitute a majority of the Ghanaian population. 
They help to propagate the gospel. The rapid growth of the CoP is evidence 
of this. 


Structure and government 


The church’s headquarters is in Ghana. The church has a centralised structure 
that is similar to the Apostolic Church in the UK (Apostolic Church 1937; 
Church of Pentecost 2016). 

At the top of the church’s structure is the General Council which consists of 
all confirmed ministers of the church, area executive committee members, 
chairmen of boards and committees and ministries directors. Below the General 
Council is the 15-man Executive Council that sees to the administration of the 
church. The area (and national) presbyteries, chaired by apostles and prophets, 
come below the Executive Council. Under the area presbyteries, are the district 
presbyteries. The district presbyteries are headed by pastors. At the bottom of 
the administrative structure of the church are the local presbyteries, headed by 
presiding elders. 
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Besides the local churches, districts and areas are the ministries and boards, 
which are headed by directors who report to the General Council through the 
Executive Council. These ministries are women, evangelism, children, men and 
youth. Some major boards and committees in the CoP are the finance board, 
Pentecost social services board, ministerial committee, pension board, estate 
committee and the missions board. The missions board falls under the inter- 
national missions’ director, who is directly accountable to the chairman of the 
church, on the same level as the church’s general secretary. The structure may 
have its weaknesses, as with all structures. However, on the whole, it seems to 
fit in with the Ghanaian culture, especially that of the Akan with its various 
military organs (Busia 1951, 1-22; Nukunya 1992, 67-74). Thus, it makes the 


members feel secure in its formality, accountability and disciplinary measures. 


Worship 


Worship in the church is similar to other classical Pentecostals (Hollenweger 
1972, 140, 149), with some cultural diversities. These diversities are portrayed 
in activities such as the giving of testimonies, praises, special times of prayer 
called worship, and preaching. There is the opportunity to express oneself before 
God in diverse ways — prayer, dancing, testimonies and local theologisation. An 
example of such local theologisation is the example of Afua Kuma whose 
application of the appellations of chiefs to God has become a classical example 
of local theologising within African theology (Bediako 1995, 59-60; Kumah 
1981). Eventually the church developed a form of worship, especially its songs 
that have had an impact on Ghanaian society (Larbi 2001; Leonard 1989; 
Hackett 1998). Often as preaching and prayer go on, a member would receive 
through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit a song that would be sung spontan- 
eously, without having to write it. Professor Emmanuel Larbi observes that the 
CoP ‘has bequeathed to Ghanaian Christianity more locally brewed Christian 
songs than any other Church in the country’ (2004, 143). 


Training 


Until 1971 there was no formal training for any of the church’s officers. Retreats 
for teaching and prayer were held from time to time by an area head for pastors, 
their wives, deacons and deaconesses in the area. It was Pastor David Mills, the 
Elim missionary who was adjoined to the CoP, who reintroduced Bible school 
to the CoP in 1972. The Bible school concept had been introduced to the 
church in 1953 when the Latter Rain visited Ghana, but it was abandoned in 
1957 (McKeown 1957). The Bible school headed by Pastor Mills was also closed 
down in 1975 and reopened in 1981. It is clear from the closing down of the 
schools that, in time past, the CoP shared with other Pentecostals, as Hollen- 
weger points out, that ‘modern academic theology is a tragedy, whose fruit is 
empty churches’ (1972, 194). As with other Pentecostals, the situation has 
changed significantly. Currently the CoP has established a University College 
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which has three faculties: theology and missions; business administration and 
information technology. The infrastructure of the Pentecost University College 
was provided by the CoP. It also has a theological seminary which trains its 
ministers. Full-time ministers spend at least one academic year, training at the 
Pentecost Theological Seminary, and one other year by extension. Some con- 
tinue to bachelor’s-degree level, others to master’s level and still others go as far 
as to doctoral level. 


Finance 


On finance, it is the policy of the CoP to be self-supporting. The main sources 
of income are tithes and offerings contributed willingly by the members. The 
church believes that God will meet the church’s financial needs in season and 
out of season. From this viewpoint, the church uses whatever local resources are 
available for its projects. Church members have been supporting the church 
financially by faithfully paying their tithes and giving generously in several 
areas, including the putting up of church buildings, mission houses, clinics, 
school building, and purchasing of vehicles and evangelism equipment. 

In terms of structure, there is a finance board which administers the central 
fund of the church. Among other things the board prepares and submits annual 
budget and financial reports to the General Council through the Executive 
Council. Furthermore, it also ensures that an effective audit system is main- 
tained at the head office and other branch offices of the church and submits its 
annual financial reports to external auditors before the General Council meet- 
ings. There is also an auditing, monitoring and evaluation department which 
conducts an annual full-scale auditing, monitoring and evaluation of church 
finances, projects and activities which go on within the year. The department 
also audits pastors who go on transfer or retirement. The focus for the exercise is 
to check the extent of compliance with the church’s guidelines and financial 
policies and ascertain whether the church’s funds have been judiciously applied. 
The department reports to the chairman of the church, who together with the 
Executive Council will discipline people who flout the policies. This instils dis- 
cipline and order in the church, and gives church members the assurance that 
the money given to the church is used for the right purposes and encourages 
members to give more. 


Social services 


Right from the beginning, McKeown wanted the church to be indigenous with 
Ghanaian culture, ministry and finance. He realised that 


it would be difficult to grow an ‘English oak’ in Ghana. A local ‘species’, at 
home in its culture, should grow, reproduce and spread: a church with 


foreign roots was more likely to struggle. 
(Leonard 1989, 69) 
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His aim was to sow what he called the ‘local species’ to produce an indigenous 
church. To achieve this goal of indigenisation, McKeown’s philosophy was ‘just 
to evangelize’ (Debrunner 1967, 325) and make the people know God. He said, 
‘once we have a strong church of people who really know Jesus and the Holy 
Spirit, then everything else will follow’ (Leonard 1989, 72). The implication of 
this was that he was not going to concern himself and the church with the pro- 
vision of social services. The people who knew God were going to provide 
finance, build schools, hospitals and serve their nation in diverse ways. On the 
face value, this was quite strange. A church is supposed not only to serve 
the spiritual needs of people, but also attend to their social needs. Nevertheless, 
the philosophy behind McKeown’s policy was that he could not offer the people 
what he did not have. At the time, he did not have money. He would give them 
what he had. Once he got the right people, they would serve their own people 
with other needs. History was to judge him. 

In 1982, during the chairmanship of Safo, the church set up a department, 
called Pentecost Social Services (PENTSOS). Its vision was to serve the spir- 
itual and physical needs of people through a holistic approach to development 
on a sustainable basis. PENTSOS has been progressive in its vision. The chair- 
man of the church reported in the 2018 State of Church Address that by the 
close of December 2017, the church had eight health institutions, one hospital 
and seven clinics. The total outpatients’ department attendance in the church’s 
eight health institutions in 2017 alone was 194,995. Altogether, a total of 
17,682 admissions and 4,987 deliveries were recorded during 2017. The church 
currently runs 84 basic schools, three vocational schools, two senior high 
schools and a university college. The head office and the areas continue to 
sponsor needy student members at the tertiary level under the Pentecost Educa- 
tional Scholarship Scheme. The church also operates a credit union called Pen- 
tecost Co-operative Mutual Support and Social Service Society Ltd (PENCO). 
The objective of these microcredit schemes is to provide financial empower- 
ment to people to operate viable and productive businesses. A total of 40 credit 
unions which operated in 34 church areas were supervised by PENCO Apex 
in 2017. 

Some of the church’s social activities are done in collaboration with various 
institutions. One such institution is the Widows Ministry at Bolgatanga; a min- 
istry which seeks to assist widows to get petty jobs to enhance their livelihood 
in the less endowed areas in the Upper East Region of Ghana. Others include a 
mental health authority, orphanages such as Countryside Children Welfare 
Home, Ghana Health Foundation and Physically Challenged Action Founda- 
tion, Royal Sparrows Ministry of Blind People and Kwame Nkrumah University 
of Science and Technology Chaplaincy Council. The humanitarian interven- 
tions done by the church (also by the districts and areas) include donations to 
hospitals, prisons, provision of relief items to individuals affected by natural dis- 
asters, registering the aged and other needy people on the National Health 
Insurance Scheme. Furthermore, the church runs a convention centre called 
Pentecost Convention Centre, which is opened to the public for its usage. 
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In 2017, a total of 75,163 guests made up of churches, Christian organisations, 
private organisations, government agencies, banks, and individuals lodged at 
the centre during various programmes. Out of the 75,163 guests, the church’s 
programmes comprised 50.1 per cent while the others comprised 49.9 per cent. 


Fellowships/fraternities/para-church organisations 


The CoP shares fellowship and support the activities of para-church organisa- 
tions both within and outside the country. The church has maintained the 
status as the highest financial contributor to the Ghana Pentecostal and Charis- 
matic Council (GPCC), Ghana Institute of Linguistics, Literacy and Bible 
Translation, Bible Society of Ghana and the Ghana Evangelism Committee 
(GEC) for several years (Onyinah 2018). Many other para-church, state and 
some non-governmental organisations also receive appreciable financial 
and logistical support from the church. These include the Scripture Union (SU) 
and Child Evangelism Fellowship. Other organisations include Ghana Prisons 
Service Chaplaincy Unit, African Forum on Religion and Government, 
Theovision International, Gideon International, African Enterprise, and Reach 
the People Ministries. Others include the Lausanne Movement, Pentecostal 
World Fellowship and Bible League. 


Public roles 


The impact of the CoP in the socioeconomic development of the nation can 
also be felt in other areas as follows: The church, through its social services 
outfit provides employment for many people to complement government’s 
efforts. The church has five ministers serving commendably well in the Ghana 
armed forces and the prisons service. The church has also put up a police bar- 
racks for the government. The church, on its own, and through its active 
involvement in the activities of institutions, such as Ghana National Peace 
Council, GEC, GPCC and its collaboration with the Christian Council of 
Ghana plays a significant role in seeking the peace and stability of the nation. 
This is done through advocacy, prayers and the provision of godly counsel to 
the members and others whenever called upon or the need arises. For example, 
the church in Ghana has been involved in HIV and AIDS education through 
its collaborative efforts with the Ghana AIDS Commission. Others include 
educating people on succession and drafting of wills. In many cases, widows 
have been robbed of or denied their inheritance in society due to lack of 
knowledge. 

The government in Ghana as well as some civil society organisations have 
been tapping the potentials of some members and put them in places of 
important leadership positions such as Bank of Ghana, the Public Interest and 
Accountability Committee (PIAC) and large state publications. For example, 
Mrs Angela Peasah served meritoriously for two terms on the PIAC; this is the 
committee that regulates the use of proceeds from Ghana’s petroleum revenues. 
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Elder Professor Kwame Boasiako Omane-Antwi, current Vice Rector of the 
Pentecost University College (PUC) was appointed as Board Chairman of 
the New Times Corporation. His two-year tenure saw the turning around of the 
fortunes of the newspaper. At the end of his term, he was personally invited by 
the President, John Dramani Mahama to be congratulated and asked to be 
appointed to the largest state publication the Daily Graphic, a position he still 
occupies. 

The chieftaincy institution is still the custodian of Ghanaian cultures. The 
church occasionally organises conferences for Christian royals, chiefs and 
queens, with the aim to influence the traditional worldview of the chieftaincy 
institution to do away with archaic practices, get involved in the development 
of their communities and ultimately make Christ the Lord over their respective 
rulership. Similarly, periodic conferences are organised for Christian politicians 
and chief executives with the aim to help them put in place good and godly 
governance practices and administration. 

The Youth Christian Political chamber has been established to train young 
people who are interested in politics to get into it with the motive to serve the 
Lord and the nation with integrity. They are encouraged to join any political 
party of their interest and impact them. Taking into consideration the best 
practices of the developments within the CoP, the government of Ghana has 
begun a dialogue with some selected churches as a pilot to begin partnership 
with churches under the government’s ‘One District One Factory’ initiative. 
This initiative is a government programme aimed at establishing at least one 
medium-to-large-scale factory in each of the 216 administrative districts in the 
country. These medium-to-large-scale enterprises are expected to have the 
potential to significantly enhance the economies of the districts including 
creation of jobs, stable income for the residents and improved livelihoods. 


Social needs in the external branches 


On the international level, the church responds to the social needs of the 
people. Both van Dijk and Ter Haar rightly observe that members automatically 
become part of ‘a supportive socio-religious network’, which helps them to 
define their roles in their various respective societies (Ter Haar 1995, 17; van 
Dijk 1992, 1-25). The meeting places become places of providing information 
on some issues such as jobs and accommodation. Professionals among members, 
including council workers, educationists, teachers and solicitors, become con- 
sultants in their areas of speciality and render services to their clients on volun- 
tary basis. For example, those without resident permits are advised to apply for 
permits or go home rather than to live in a country without legal documents. 
Thus, here the church provides conditions for migrants of insecure states, often 
with no jobs, no houses, no money and no legal documents to find their right 
places in society. 

Concern for the social needs of the members is also apparent, in seeking the 
general welfare of the members, such as in marriages and funerals. Those whose 
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spouses are not with them are counselled. In many instances the conditions that 
brought such immigrants, did not permit them to bring their dependants. Most 
marriages have broken down because of the long separations of spouses in search 
of greener pastures. For those who want to get married, the church helps them 
through its international network. In line with the various Ghanaian cultures, 
the church officers in Ghana as well as those abroad make investigations into 
the prospective spouse. The purpose is to find out and ensure that the potential 
spouse is not a noted criminal, not given to quarrelling, and is hard working 
with good morals and reputation. After both parties are satisfied, they com- 
municate to each other, and then those at home eventually help to perform the 
customary rites. Thus, here the church takes over the role of the traditional 
abusua (family). By these services, the church creates conditions which help the 
immigrants to get well established in their family lives, and by so doing help to 
arrest unforeseeable marital problems and their repercussions, including separa- 
tion and divorce. 

Regarding funerals, donations are collected for the bereaved. Thus, here the 
church helps to alleviate the possibility of incurring debt, pressure and ‘guilt and 
shame’ from its members. For Ghanaians, funerals are very important. Although 
the church discourages expensive funerals, immigrants may fly home for the 
funerals of their parents, uncles, nephews or siblings and thus incur debt. Those 
who fail to go usually send money for this purpose. Whether a bereaved person 
is able to attend a funeral at home or not, the church allows another funeral to 
be celebrated abroad. Donations are made to the individuals concerned towards 
their funeral expenses. 

The church’s emphasis on the concept of holiness (Ter Haar 1998, 225), 
which may be considered by some as fundamentalism (Hollenweger 1972, 
50-52), helps to protect vulnerable immigrants from falling victim to social 
problems. Members are encouraged not to be addicted to smoking, alcohol or 
drugs. Instead their bodies should be given to the Holy Spirit as the Temple of 
God. Accordingly, the church prevents its members from falling victim to 
crimes, such as drug abuse, drug trafficking, excessive use of alcohol and other 
petty crimes. 

The missionaries provide counselling for members especially in areas of 
marital problems, employment, need for legal papers, finance and dreams 
believed to have been influenced by demons. That some of these counselling 
sessions have been very beneficial and helpful to the immigrants is indicated in 
the ways and manners in which many people seek the attention of pastors. 


Conclusion 


The emergence, growth and development of the CoP in Ghana and elsewhere is 
a reminiscence of a new era of African Christianity, where African Initiated 
Churches contribute to national development through their self-supporting 
efforts. Although much had been said about this aspect of the AICs, this chapter 
has shown that some meaningful contributions are being made to enhance not 
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only the spiritual needs of the people but holistic aspects of both personal and 
societal development including empowerment, good governance, poverty alle- 
viation and accountability. The overseas churches have been shown to help to 
create the necessary conditions for their members to acquire a sustainable posi- 
tion in the various societies where they find themselves, assisting their social 
responsibilities and by that, link them to families at home as well as satisfying 
their spiritual needs. This is part of what the power of Pentecost has done on 
the soil of Africa and all over the world. 
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The case of the Church of Pentecost 
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Introduction 


The term development comes with some nuances, it is sometimes loaded with 
past meanings, some of which are not positive. Some think of development as 
material change or social change in the material world. Others understand the 
term to mean westernisation or modernisation and the underlying factor is asso- 
ciated with having more things (Myers 1999, 3). Myers talks of transformational 
development to mean an action or process whereby one seeks positive change in 
the whole of human life materially, socially and spiritually, while the adjective 
transformational is a reminder that human progress is not inevitable but requires 
hard work and depends on the choices that we make. It is against this back- 
ground that I see that sustainable development provides us with a more detailed 
and comprehensive framework for addressing the human condition. We under- 
stand sustainable development as economic development that is conducted 
without depletion of the natural resources. In other words when we talk of sus- 
tainable development, we mean transformational and responsible development. 
It is a situation where development meets the needs of the present without com- 
promising or limiting the ability of future generations to meet their own needs. 

Recent discussions have focused on the Sustainable Development Goals 
(SDGs). At the core of the SDGs is a fight against extreme poverty, inequality 
and injustice and to address the challenge of climate change. That the set goals 
are interconnected is a stark reminder that we live in a global village where arti- 
ficial boundaries no longer define our sense of identity and common destiny. 
The success of one goal often requires tackling issues more commonly associated 
with another. This understanding inspires a sense of collective responsibility, 
the spirit of partnership and pragmatism in the working together of all stake- 
holders. Recent developments in science and technology and frequent move- 
ments of information, people and other resources across boarders means that 
new emphasis should be placed on our common and shared humanity 


Values-based development and religious communities 


It is said that over 80 per cent of the global population has some affiliation with 
religious communities (BMZ 2016, 8). Religious communities have often 
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contributed to the provision of services such as medical, education, agriculture 
and other essential services like water to people across the world and particu- 
larly in Africa. Many NGOs such as the World Vision and Tear Fund make 
considerable contributions to the individual and community in relief and devel- 
opment, as do other faith-based institutions and organisations. It has been 
observed that in some countries in sub-Saharan Africa, religious communities 
provide more than 50 per cent of all social services (BMZ 2016, 8). Religion 
brings people together; however, it has the potential to disrupt the peace and 
stability of society. Therefore, the need to strengthen the potential that religion 
can bring to society cannot be overemphasised. Similarly, creating appropriate 
awareness and tolerance among religious groups can strengthen the potential 
that religion can offer for development, particularly in Africa. 

In his introduction to Religious Communities as Partners for Development 
Cooperation (BMZ 2016) Gerd Müller, German Federal Minister for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, highlights some important virtues that flow out of 
religious communities. Faith communities have often played significant roles in 
helping the poor and vulnerable and the marginalised in society. The act of com- 
passion in many cases defines religious communities. As we hear of Mother Theresa 
of Calcutta so we can also talk of Rev. Fr Andrew Campbell, the Irish Catholic 
priest who has been working in Ghana for many years and founder of the Weija 
Leprosarium in Accra, where many lepers, some of whom have been abandoned by 
their families, are given a home, food and medical care. ‘A values-based develop- 
ment policy means that we take the contribution of religion seriously, engage with 
religious actors and seek to find common answers to hunger, misery and injustice’ 
(BMZ 2016, 5). It is an admissible fact that it would be nearly impossible to 
achieve the Agenda 2030 unless the religious communities are active partners in 
this process. This is also the case knowing that ‘religion is a defining factor for most 
people’s view of the world, their lifestyles and their civic engagements. It continues 
to have a strong influence on political and social life’ (BMZ 2016, 11-12). 

In many developing countries, people have more confidence in religious 
leaders than in their political leaders. As a result, religious institutions are often 
the first place people turn to in an emergency. Religion can strengthen the 
resilience of individuals and entire societies because it offers explanations and 
rituals that help people deal with loss, suffering, failure and disaster. 


Religion can give people a sense of identity and bring people together in 
the same way that it can also be used to exclude people. Religion can also 
be exploited in order to safeguard one’s position of power, suppress critical 
voices and avoid democratic reforms. 


(BMZ 2016, 12) 


The myth of development in Africa 


The pursuits of independence for Africa were marked by two assumptions. First, 
that the land was endowed with abundant natural resources to sustain its people; 
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and, second, the leaders were capable of managing their own resources for the 
benefit of the African people. This may be argued against the backdrop of 
enormous natural and mineral resources available on the continent. But such 
hope and aspiration soon disappeared as African states came to be described as 
‘vampire states’ where the state, which was meant to be the ‘mechanism for the 
pursuit of public benefit’ became ‘an instrument of exploitation, managed purely 
in the interest of those who held power’ (Gifford 1998, 12). This analysis, 
however, does not lend itself to other external factors such as imbalances in 
international trade often in favour of western nations. 

Most African independence coincided with the period of the Cold War — the 
battle of ideologies of politics and development. Many African leaders such as 
Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia, Jomo Kenyatta of 
Kenya, Haile Sellassie of Ethiopia, Julius Nyereyere of Tanzania and Ahmed 
Sékou Touré of Guinea among others, sought to fashion an African unity, 
which would consolidate Africa’s resources and compete with the rest of the 
world. Thus, Kwame Nkrumah, the first prime minister of Ghana, on 6 March 
1957 when Ghana attained independence remarked that ‘the independence of 
Ghana is meaningless unless it is linked to the total liberation of the whole 
African continent’. However, the lack of national unity, social controls and 
organisational capacities on the part of most African states undermined sustain- 
able growth of their development. 

Many post-independence African countries tied their politics and economies 
to their colonial roots mainly in the West in different variations, while others 
looked to the communist East for political and economic ideologies. This orien- 
tation meant that independent African states indirectly joined the battle of the 
Cold War. Between the 1970s and early 1980s, African leaders who looked to 
the East and were inspired by Marxist ideology advocated a revolution to over- 
throw both the imperial apparatus and the African elite in government who 
were considered parasitic and corrupt. Military coups and dictatorship became 
the order of the day and it turned out to be the means by which the poor 
enriched themselves. For example, the most popular Nkrumah government in 
Ghana was overthrown in a military coup in 1966, since it was authoritarian, 
corrupt and had no regard for the rule of law. Nkrumah was seen to have 
embraced socialist ideals and a personality cult was built around him. This situ- 
ation became enough justification for his removal from office by the military. 
Gifford observes that, ‘the military handed over to Kofi Busia’s Second Republic 
(1969-1972), which ended with another coup. During the ensuing years of rule 
by a corrupt Military Council, particularly under General Ignatius Acheampong 
(1972-1978), Ghana bordered on collapse’ (2004, 2). It is disturbing to note 
that the Acheampong’s military government was also toppled in yet another 
military coup on 4 June 1979, led by Flight-Lieutenant John Jerry Rawlings who 
also claimed corruption of the military elite as justification for his actions. Upon 
assumption of power, Armed Forces Revolutionary Council led by Jerry Rawl- 
ings executed in public eight senior military officers including three former 
heads of state on 16 and 26 of June 1979. It was observed that ‘the popular 
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mood included a good deal of envy and anger against those who were thought to 
have enriched themselves at the expense of the masses’ (Gifford 2004, 1). 

By the close of the 1980s, and after the fall of communism, most African 
leaders were beginning to change their perspective and turned to the West. 
Here, the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank became 
significant. Various attempts were made to address Africa’s development needs 
through different economic models or theories. 

Gifford (1998) aptly explains that around the time of Africa’s independ- 
ence in the 1960s, modernisation theory was thought to hold the answer to 
Africa’s economic needs as it would transform Third World countries into 
participative, pluralist and democratic regimes. The state and the ruling elite 
were considered to be the primary agent of political and economic develop- 
ment and the principal bearers of modernisation. Development was conceived 
as centre-outward and top downwards process. This model was inspired by a 
similar one which had been experimented in Latin America in the 1950s. 
The euphoria of modernisation theory was short-lived when it was observed 
that modernising elites were parasitic and serving their own and foreign inter- 
ests and not that of their people (Gifford 1998). World trade was perpetu- 
ating structures of underdevelopment and not removing them. Modernisation 
is used to explain the socioeconomic and political process that a nation goes 
through when it transforms from a traditional society to a modern one. The 
theory works on the assumption that as nations develop, economic develop- 
ment and social change would lead to democracy. This theory is often attrib- 
uted to American social scientists in the 1950s based upon Rostow’s stages of 
development. Here it is believed that social mobilisation would cause indi- 
viduals and societal groups to change their aspirations which would eventu- 
ally lead to economic development (Rostow 1990). The modernisation model 
was subsequently replaced by the dependency model in the 1970s. Depend- 
ency theory, which became popular in the 1960s is based on a Marxists ana- 
lysis of the world, which sees globalisation in its manifestation of market 
capitalism as perpetuating exploitation of cheap labour and resources in the 
developing countries in return for obsolete technologies of the West. The 
dependency theory argues for an ‘inward-looking’ approach to development 
and an increased role for the state in terms of imposing restrictions to trade 
and promoting nationalisation of key industries. However, the inability of 
African states to properly manage the economic affairs of the nations as a 
result of endemic corruption, had made this economic model unsuccessful. 

The 1980s saw the introduction of the Economic Recovery Programme 
(ERP) which aimed at resuscitating Africa’s economy by reducing inflation to 
achieve equilibrium. The process sought to promote economic growth and 
export recovery through a realignment of incentives towards productive activ- 
ities. However, the dependency model was seen as even more disruptive than 
the modernisation model. It was believed that at the time of independence, 
power had been given to the wrong people. Africa’s corrupt elite and their self- 
seeking policies were responsible for the problems in Africa. 
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The new realism model was introduced in the latter part of the 1990s. The 
theory behind this model was a call for structural adjustment in the economies of 
the Third World countries. The idea was promoted mainly by the World Bank, 
the IMF and American policy-oriented academics. It was the theory behind the 
New Realism that introduced the Structural Adjustment Programme (SAP). 
The SAP required cuts in government expenditure, and this meant in practice, 
the withdrawal of government subsidies from health services, agriculture, educa- 
tion and utility services such as electricity and water supply (Gifford 1998). 

The government of Ghana in 1995 prepared a long-term national 
development framework with the view of accelerating social and economic 
development within a reasonable period of 25 years. This was known as ‘Vision 
2020’, and would be rolled out in phases of five years. 


The basic assumption underlying the preparation of this plan was that a 
partial foundation had been established by the ERP for the long-term eco- 
nomic and social development; but the foundation needed to be strength- 
ened to ensure more rapid growth in the future to enable Ghana to join the 
ranks of middle-income countries. 


(Asante and Owusu 2013, 3) 


In all these theories and related programmes, the assumption was that produc- 
tivity would increase through capacity building of human resources. Agriculture 
and industry would generate wealth which would eventually trickle down to the 
masses. But these laudable ideas were only to remain a dream. In 2002, Ghana 
had to apply for the Heavily Indebted Poor Countries (HIPC) initiative in order 
to survive rather difficult macroeconomic conditions. The inflation rate was 
‘about 40.5 per cent (instead of the 8 per cent anticipated in 2000), and 
exchange rate depreciation of about 49.8 per cent [against the US dollar] 
(instead of the 6 per cent targeted in 2000)’ (Asante and Owusu 2013, 6). The 
HIPC initiative, although humiliating for a sovereign nation, as its credit rating 
was downgraded, was also an attempt by government to reduce its debt burden 
and have easy access to more external resources for accelerated poverty reduc- 
tion. HIPC was administered by the World Bank and the IMF. For a good ana- 
lysis of post-independence Africa’s social, economic and political development, 
see Gifford (1998, 1-56), also Asante and Owusu (2013, 1-24). 

Various reasons may account for the reason why development models fail 
in Africa, and some of these tend to be ignored by local governments and 
western policymakers on Africa’s economic development. Here, I would like 
to consider the key ones. The first is the primal worldview and mentalities 
towards wealth acquisition. Our best analysis comes from G. M. Foster. In his 
book, Traditional Societies and Technological Change, Foster argues that ‘animis- 
tic’! worldview, determines that resources are limited just like a piece of cake. 
Therefore, by implication, the size of one’s wealth is at the expense of another 
who may have very little or nothing. Foster explains this as ‘the concept of 
the limited good’. In response, the rich sometimes conceal their wealth for 
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fear of being accused of selfishness and using malicious means such as witch- 
craft in acquiring wealth. As a result, those who are wealthy or have the 
money to start projects become reluctant to do so particularly within their 
immediate communities or hometowns. 

The next factor is ritual taboos and land tenure systems. Sometimes develop- 
ment projects are put on hold because local people believe that the gods may 
not be happy with them. For example, there have been cases where road con- 
structions to important places for economic reasons had to be abandoned. Some 
days are classified as ‘Sabbath’ and would be a taboo if people went to the farm, 
sea or rivers on such days for economic activity. In some situations, a six-week 
traditional ban on noise making by the local chiefs prior to major annual festi- 
vals such as Odwira and Homowo celebrated by some Akan groups and the Gas, 
respectively, could mean that no social or economic activity which involves 
noise making could go on. These traditional customs have brought conflicts 
between social groups such as the church and local chiefs and their people 
leading to adverse effect on economic activities and development. For example, 
in the last two decades there have been several confrontations between the Ga 
traditional council and some Pentecostal and Charismatic Churches in the 
Greater Accra Region, leading to the destruction of church musical instruments 
and injuring some church members. In seeking a lasting solution, the Accra 
Metropolitan Assemblies issued the following directives: 


During the period of the ban, the usual form of worship should be confined 
to the premises of churches/mosques and noise levels be minimized to the 
barest limits possible ... the positioning of loudspeakers outside the premises 
of churches, mosques and pubs are banned. Roadside evangelists are to 
cease their activities during this period. Apart from an identifiable task 
force which consists of AMA personnel, the Police Service and Represent- 
atives from the Traditional Councils with tags, no other person or group of 
persons should be seen or found enforcing the abatement of noise in the 
metropolis.’ 


Frequent military coups and dictatorship 


Frequent military interventions have proved more of a liability than anything 
else in dealing with Africa’s development problems. Very often, the military has 
been more corrupt and had to spend a great deal of state money in arms to keep 
its position in power. Ghana, for example, from the time of independence from 
the British in 1957 to 1992, had witnessed not less than five military interven- 
tions in government and many other failed ones. The situation is not particu- 
larly different in Nigeria, Liberia, Sierra Leone and Burkina Faso to name but a 
few. Once a country slides into military regime, many investors particularly 
those from the West withdraw their funding and so much of state funds are used 
to acquire arms at the expense of productive economic ventures and social infra- 
structure such as schools and hospitals. 
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It is observed that African states were from the beginning essentially an agency 
for control and extraction of resources (Gifford 1998, 4). The partitioning of 
Africa into numerous states along colonial lines was perceived as an instrument 
of the West to take control of African resources for the benefit of the western 
nations (Davidson 2005). Africans therefore saw the statement machinery as a 
tool of the colonial master and therefore saw no reason to be committed to the 
public institutions. The local parlance in Ghana is that, ‘you don’t carry the 
government work on your shoulders, you drag it on the floor’ meaning one 
should not toil for the work of the government or the state. This makes African 
states quite different from the western states in terms of shared values between 
state and society. Gifford argues that 


colonial administrations were both centralized and authoritarian. Just as 
important, the rulers manifested a sense of superiority over those they ruled, 
and power was experienced as coming from above rather than below. Thus 
the ruled developed a sense of the state as an alien institution, to be feared 
but also to be deceived and exploited, since it existed on a plane above the 
people whom it governed, beyond any change of control. 

(1998, 3) 


In western societies, power is exercised through legally defined structures for a 
publicly acknowledged aim. Officials who exercise the powers of office treat 
other individuals impersonally, according to the criteria which the structures 
demand. Successive officials would act the same, and respect the rules of the 
office. This has been the way of running complex modern state. In many 
respects, one may argue that African states have performed badly in adopting 
this rational—legal mode of organising a state and shared resources. African gov- 
ernments and other public leaders tend to run the state on a system of kinship 
and loyalty, which encourages cronyism and nepotism (Gifford 1998, 5). This is 
the means by which leaders consolidate their grip on power and the loyal subor- 
dinates feel secure and protected and resources are channelled between these 
lines. 

Following Max Weber (1976), Gifford aptly observes that this system is based 
on the kind of authority a father has over his children. Those on the lower ranks 
of business are not subordinate officials with well-defined powers and functions 
but retainers whose position depends on a leader to whom they owe allegiance 
(Gifford 1998, 5). For many Africans, having the privilege to serve in a public 
office is also a privilege to maximise one’s personal fortunes at the expense of 
the shared resources of the state. 

If corruption is defined as the use of public office to achieve private goals, 
then corruption simply does not make sense in many societies in Africa where 
there is no separation between public and private lives in peoples’ minds, and 
personal and official lines of duty. Public office is often seen as the route to 
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personal wealth and power as the popular African maxim goes, ‘the goat eats 
where it is tethered’. This is the reality that confronts many African states and 
any credible analysis of African development cannot ignore these unfortunate 
situations. 


Ghana in context 


Ghana has enjoyed a relatively stable society since the country returned to 
constitutional rule in 1992. However, persistent trade imbalance, high infla- 
tion and corruption have bedevilled the nation in recent years. The hold-up of 
the results of the 2012 general elections which was contested in court by the 
main opposition party the National Patriotic Party (NPP), went on for the best 
part of eight months (December 2012—August 2013). The situation con- 
tributed to a major depreciation of the cedi against major trading currencies as 
investors began to move their investment to other neighbouring countries. The 
economic situation was also aggravated by a prolonged shortage of electrical 
power to feed the industries and other businesses. This also meant that there 
were less resources available to government to undertake development projects 
and to support education and health services. The National Health Insurance, 
introduced by the previous government led by Mr John Agyekum Kuffour was 
at risk of collapsing. Inadequate medicine in the hospitals forced government 
to withdraw allowances for teachers and nurses in training which had existed 
for several years. 

It has recently been reported that malaria is the leading cause of deaths in 
Ghana and on average three children die every day as a result of malaria, while 
$6.6 million is lost to loss of productive hours as a result of malaria and related 
illnesses. The recent illegal mining known as ‘galamsey’ continues to destroy the 
nation’s major rivers which provide drinking water as well as support aquatic life 
and maintain balance in the ecology. A recent report indicated over $6 million 
was lost to the government in the year 2017 as a result of illegal mining which 
is now being championed by Chinese immigrants in the country. The govern- 
ment’s decision to ban all forms of small scale and illegal mining has not been 
easy to implement as pockets of persons and companies continue with the prac- 
tice underground. However, there is every reason to hope for the better and the 
recent change in government with an unprecedented majority in favour of the 
NPP government opens new opportunities for development as the new govern- 
ment has activated its manifesto to provide free education to all citizens up to 
the secondary level. Allowances for trainee nurses’ have been restored and 
attempts are ongoing to revive the National Health Insurance Scheme which is 
meant to make basic healthcare affordable to all citizens.* 

There has been relative stability in the value of the cedi and interest rates 
from the Central Bank have also reduced but this has not translated to the 
benefit of the ordinary citizen as the commercial banks continue to charge exor- 
bitant interest on loans, making it difficult for local businesses to thrive. There 
is the attempt on the part of government to implement a policy of one factory 
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for each of the 254 administrative districts in the country and provision of dams 
for rural areas whose main economic activity is agriculture. The appointment of 
the President of Ghana, Nana Addo Danquah Akuffo-Addo, together with the 
Prime Minister, Erna Solberg of Norway, as co-chair of the Sustainable 
Development Goals Advocates in April 2017 is an added inspiration to the new 
government in its attempt to achieve both political and economic success. 


Pentecostals and social action 


Early Christian thinking on mission and development was of a divisive nature. 
Some Evangelical Christians and particularly Pentecostals did not support the 
view that the church should put time and resources into development pro- 
grammes or social action but rather focus on its primary task of evangelism and 
soul winning. It becomes obvious that ‘the modern assumption that the spiritual 
and the material were unrelated areas of life had infected Christian mission 
thinking’ (Myers 1999, 2). Myers argues that this idea goes back to a western 
worldview: 


I will struggle to overcome problems presented by the persistent and insist- 
ent belief in the West that the spiritual and physical domains of life are 
separate and unrelated. This assumption has invaded and controlled almost 
every area of intellectual inquiry, including development theory and prac- 
tice as well as much Christian theology. I will seek an understanding of 
development in which physical, social and spiritual developments are seam- 
lessly interrelated. 


(1999, 1) 


Over the past three decades, Pentecostalism has become the focus of consider- 
able historical and sociological research with scholars writing on a wide range of 
themes in the development of the Pentecostal/Charismatic movement. Pente- 
costalism is a renewal movement within Protestant Christianity that places 
emphasis on a direct personal experience of God through baptism with the Holy 
Spirit, with evidence of speaking in tongues or glossolalia. Many scholars trace 
the origins of Classical Pentecostalism to the early part of the twentieth century 
in 1901, with Charles Parham as the leader. The initial experience was recorded 
at the Bethel Bible School in Topeka, Kansas in the United States of America. 
However, it was the ministry of Joseph Seymour, a student of Parham, and the 
revival that took place in 1906 at Azuza Street, which brought classical Pente- 
costalism to global prominence (Hollenweger 1972). A similar movement 
known as Neo-Pentecostals or Charismatics emerged in the 1950s where 
tongues speaking was not always regarded as essential evidence of baptism with 
the Holy Spirit. In both movements there is a strong link between baptism in 
the Spirit and evangelisation. 

In 1970, David Barrett boldly predicted that the number of Christians 
in Africa would reach 350 million by the year 2000. This was from a mere 
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10 million in 1910 (Barrett 1970, 39-54). In 2001, Barrett published the second 
edition of his seminal World Christian Encyclopedia, and estimates the actual Chris- 
tian population to be 360 million, which was more than he had previously pre- 
dicted. His classic reference book further illuminates the changing demography of 
modern Christianity and the massive shift of the faith’s centre of gravity from the 
West to the southern continents of Asia, Africa and Latin America (Barrett et al. 
2001). And for the first time in Christian history, we were told that at the begin- 
ning of 2018, there are about 631 million Christians in Africa ahead of Latin 
America, Asia and Europe. This makes Africa the continent with the majority of 
Christians in the world (Johnson et al. 2018, 4). What is significant for this study 
is Jenkins’s observation that the stupendous growth of the church in Africa, Asia 
and Latin America lies principally in the Pentecostal/Charismatic strand of Chris- 
tianity, which are far more traditional, morally conservative, evangelical and 
apocalyptic than their northern counterparts (Jenkins 2007, 7-8). 

In spite of the impressive statistics about the growth of the church in Africa 
and particularly among the Pentecostals, there remain a number of issues that 
need to be explored and answers found to the question such as why the church in 
Africa does not have a corresponding positive effect on the social and economic 
lives of the people? It is estimated that Africa continues to have a high number of 
its citizens fleeing the continent as refugees to seek greener pastures in the West. 

The office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) report ‘Global Trends: Forced Displacement in 2016’ indicates that 
nearly 66 million people have been displaced around the world as refugees 
(UNHCR 2017, 2). Nearly one-quarter of the refugees are in Africa. Conflicts 
in South Sudan, Sudan, Central African Republic, Somalia and Nigeria have 
driven nearly 15 million Africans from their homes (UNHCR 2017, 6). 

African refugees move in all directions. Some venture to neighbouring 
African countries where economic and political lives are deemed to be better. 
According to the UNHCR report, the African countries with the highest 
number of refugees include Uganda (940,835), Ethiopia (791,681) Kenya 
(451,099), Chad (391,251), Cameroon (375,415) and South Sudan (262,560) 
(2016, 60-63). 

Other refugees and migrants risk the treacherous routes to North Africa en 
route to Europe and Asia. In the process many lose their lives, while others are 
taken into forced labour by their captors. Many Ghanaian women who jour- 
neyed to Saudi Arabia in search of a better life ended up as sex slaves and suf- 
fered horribly. As refugees and illegal immigrants, such persons are vulnerable 
and barely have any access to judicial processes and human rights protection. In 
Ghana, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs recently issued a ban on the travel of 
Ghanaian women to Saudi Arabia in search of jobs (Daily Graphic 2017, 20). 


A new era of Pentecostal missiology and development 


The last decade has seen a new development in the missionary thinking of many 
Pentecostal and Charismatic Churches in Africa. About two decades ago, these 
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churches were principally associated with the American Faith Gospel and pros- 
perity teaching (Anim 2003; Gifford 1998). It has become abundantly clear that 
Pentecostals are not only making their mark in the social and economic space 
of the nations but also becoming politically influential. The current President of 
the Republic of Ghana, Nana Akufo-Addo, openly declared that the immediate- 
past Chairman of the Church of Pentecost, Apostle Professor Opoku Onyinah, 
is his spiritual adviser. Bishop Charles Agyin-Asare of the Perez Chapel Inter- 
national was known to be the spiritual adviser to the late President Atta-Mills, 
while Archbishop Nicholas Duncan-Williams of the Christian Action Faith 
Ministries was known to have a close association with the ex-President Jerry 
John Rawlings of the PNDC government. It is without doubt that the Pentecos- 
tal and Charismatic Churches have a very large following in Ghana. 


The Church of Pentecost and sustainable development 


The Church of Pentecost (CoP) was founded in 1962 by an Irish missionary, 
Rev. James McKeown. McKeown’s history in Ghana stretches all the way back 
to 1937, when he first arrived in the Gold Coast at the invitation of the Faith 
Tabernacle Church, led by Peter Newman Anim. For a good study of the history 
of the CoP, see Leonard (1989) and Onyinah (2016, 12-35). By the time James 
McKeown retired from active service as a missionary-pastor and returned home 
to Northern Ireland in 1984, the CoP was well established in Ghana with addi- 
tional branches in Côte d'Ivoire, Togo, Benin, Burkina Faso, Sierra Leone, 
Benin, Nigeria and Liberia. 

The CoP currently has a worldwide membership of about 3,037,068 repres- 
ented in 99 countries across the globe. The CoP, with the current membership 
of about 2,566,818, constitutes about 9 per cent of the total population of 
Ghana. 

The significance of the CoP in the social and economic development of 
Ghana is best summed up in the words of the Vice President of the Republic of 
Ghana, Mahamudu Bawumia, who hailed the church as a model and inspiration 
for Ghana’s quest for social and economic development. Bawumia’s point was 
that the CoP has proved through its effective organisational structure and infra- 
structure that it was possible for Ghana to develop without relying on external 
aid. The CoP is on record as having used indigenous resources to impact their 
communities without reliance on foreign aid. In a paper presented by the 
General Secretary of the CoP, Apostle Nana Yaw Kumi-Larbi, at a function 
organised by the government, Kumi-Larbi made the point that ‘with the right 
kind of leadership and prudent management of resources, the vision of Ghana 
beyond aid is not only realistic but achievable’. The CoP has established 84 
basic schools, eight health institutions, two senior high schools, three voca- 
tional institutes, a university college and a theological seminary all from its own 
internal resources. 

The modern Pentecostal Convention Centre (PCC), which has the capacity 
of a 5,000-seater auditorium, a 3,000-seater auditorium as well as a 500- and 
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200-seater auditorium and facility for 2,500 en suite accommodation for various 
conferences were constructed within the record time of about four years. The 
Pentecost Theological Seminary and a modern police station with staff accom- 
modation were all constructed by the church within a six-year period at a total 
cost of about GHS169.2 million or approximately US$37.6 million. The PCC 
which is situated on a 250-acre land has played an important role in the regen- 
eration of the Gomoa Fetteh community which has since seen significant 
improvement in the immediate local economy. 


‘Pentecost model’ and value for money conference 


The CoP has been noted as a leading player in the construction of progressive 
Pentecostalism. Following James Forbes’s analysis of ‘Progressive Pentecostal- 
ism’, David Daniels observes that since 1979, the CoP has ‘widened its scope of 
social ministry as it improves the lives of the marginalised in society, expanded 
its theology of social engagement, embraced the four traditions of philanthropy, 
and played a pivotal role in the strengthening of civil society as it has promoted 
social development and fostered civic trust within Ghana’ (Daniels II 2018, 
50). Daniels’s assertion is underscored by the invitation of the government of 
Ghana for the CoP to explain the nature and approach of its social and eco- 
nomic projects. Presenting a paper entitled ‘Value for Money in the Construc- 
tion of School: A Case Study of the Church of Pentecost’, the General 
Secretary of the church, Apostle Alexander Nana Yaw Kumi-Larbi, outlines 
some cost-effective means adopted by the church in constructing educational 
facilities. 

Apostle Kumi-Larbi explains that the CoP follows five policy guidelines, 
namely: procurement-related factors, design value/engineering and technical 
post-contract supervision, cost management factors, audit monitoring and 
evaluation of projects and strong internal organisational culture. Kumi-Larbi 
who is also a civil engineer by profession explains that with the exception of 
minor maintenance works, all new works are subjected to competitive tendering 
with the high potential of cost savings. By procuring construction materials and 
paying for labour together with strict adherence to policies on procurement pro- 
cedures during tendering and by ensuring promptness in the procurement 
process for the delivery of infrastructural projects, the church is able to reduce 
the overall cost of its infrastructural project by 15 to 25 per cent. The CoP also 
has other control measures in place such as the audit, monitoring and evalu- 
ation (AME) unit at the headquarters, which provide checks and balances for 
works supervised by the consultants and also provide controls for projects 
executed. The audit division reviews financial submission, the monitoring divi- 
sion provides quality control services, while the evaluation division is respons- 
ible for providing value engineering services. 

The Value for Money Conference was held in Accra on 25 June 2018, and 
chaired by the vice president of Ghana. The conference was attended by gov- 
ernment officials and leaders from the private business sector including Hon. 
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Yaw Osafo Maafo (Senior Minister), Hon. Ken Ofori-Atta (Minister of 
Finance), Tony Debre (Head of Projects, Ghana Education Trust Fund), Mr 
Rajiv Aggarwal (World Bank) and Robert Kuzoe (MTN Ghana). 


Evaluation 


Kwame Bediako draws attention to a framework which can better help to 
evaluate understanding of the mission of the church and particularly in refer- 
ence to both its spiritual and moral impacts. In his article, ‘What Is the Gospel’ 
(1970), Bediako makes it clear that the church has often misunderstood its 
mandate of the Great Commission. He observes, the Gospel of salvation which 
comes through Jesus Christ has more to do with the nations and the things 
which make nations, than it has often assumed. He explains that the Great 
Commission, therefore 


is about the disciplining of the nations, the conversion of the things that 
make people into nations — the shared process of thinking, the shared and 
common attitudes, worldviews, perspectives, languages, cultural and social 
and economic habits of thought and behaviour and practice — all those 
things and the lives of the people in whom those things find expression. 
(Bediako 1997, 3) 


Thus, Bediako goes on to explain that we have often become so used to 
regarding the Gospel as concerned with individuals that we are much less alert 
to its 


fundamental relationship to those elements and dimensions of our human 
existence which designate as culture — language, social values, cultural 
norms, religion, political organization, ethnic identity, technology, arts and 
craft and economic activity. 


In this regard, the tendency has been to reduce the Gospel to a category we 
regard as purely spiritual and has no reference to our culture or way of life. The 
danger here, Bediako observes, is that Christianity at best becomes an overlay of 
already existing worldview and mentalities, ‘our old habits and attitudes and 
fears, of some regulations and traditions and solutions which do not answer to 
our needs’ (1997, 3). Thus, mission and evangelisation is about transformation 
of people and cultures in the light of God’s word. While in the past most Pente- 
costals have frowned at social action and development issues, it is the case that 
this tendency is fast changing in favour of a more comprehensive and holistic 
approach to Christian mission. In 1980, the CoP established the Pentecost 
Welfare Association (PENTWAS), which subsequently became the Pentecost 
Social Services (PENSOS) in 2000. PENSOS was given a directorate and a 
mandate to provide education, health facilities, relief services and address social 
needs among its members and the communities in which the church operates. 
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The CoP also provides funding for the Ghana AIDS Commission and is actively 
involved in the campaign to forestall environmental degradation and to keep 
the communities clean. On 22 November 2018, the CoP launched a major 
environmental campaign in collaboration with the Zoomline waste manage- 
ment company in Accra. The ceremony, which received extensive media atten- 
tion was attended by Ministers of State and a cross section of the Ghanaian 
public and church members. The theme for the environmental care campaign 
was ‘My Environment, My Responsibility’. In this campaign, attention was 
given to sanitation and environmental cleanliness, land and water pollution, air 
pollution and waste management. As a church initiative, the Church of Pente- 
cost has called on all its members and particularly the ministers throughout the 
country and in all other nations where the church has branches to spearhead 
this vision. The church also uses its private television network, the Pent TV, to 
discuss relevant issues on environmental care and educate the wider public on 
the need for environmental preservation as a divine responsibility to be stewards 
of God’s creation. However, a lot more needs to be done as what can be said of 
the Church of Pentecost cannot be said of many other Pentecostal and Charis- 
matic Churches in Ghana, some of whose activities have recently been called 
into question. There are several accusations of some African Initiated Churches 
(AICs) such as the prophetic ministries or churches whose leaders are known to 
take undue advantage of their congregation and extort monies from them 
without any accountability. This situation has necessitated a debate as to 
whether the churches in Ghana should be made to pay taxes to the state in view 
of the perception that the churches have now become business ventures and 
avenues for economic exploitation and abuse of power. 


Conclusion 


During his official visit to Ghana in July 2009, President Obama of the United 
States of America made the point in his address to Parliament that ‘Africa 
doesn’t need strong men, it needs strong institutions” that work. This was part 
of his speech made to the Parliament. Sustainable development should always 
take into consideration the socioeconomic structure of the community. In the 
same vein, development models in Africa should be bottom-up rather than top- 
bottom. It should seek to empower the masses through education, healthcare 
and small-scale enterprises and the religious community has an important part 
to play. 

We have looked at two distinct but related issues in African experience. The 
conflicts in Africa also have socioeconomic consequences which impact nega- 
tively on national and individual development. Our analysis has shown that the 
situation is quite complex. The legacy of colonialism continues to be felt even 
in modern African states. The traditional African worldview and mentality hold 
sway when it comes to work ethics. 

The issue of kinship ties, nepotism, ritual taboos and corruption are critical 
to Africa’s development and need to be addressed. Here, the Christian mission 
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can make a contribution by helping people to see beyond specific ties to the 
family and personal interest. The late Professor Kofi Abrefa Busia, a sociologist 
and lay preacher of the Methodist Church Ghana, and former Prime Minister of 
the Republic of Ghana, observes thus: 


For the conversion to the Christian faith to be more than superficial, the 
Christian church must come to grips with traditional beliefs and practices, 
and with the worldview that these beliefs and practices imply. It would be 
unreal not to recognize the fact that many church members are influenced in 
their conduct by traditional beliefs and practices, and by the traditional inter- 
pretation of the universe. The new convert is poised between two worlds: the 
old traditions and customs he is striving to leave behind, the new beliefs and 
practices to which he is still a stranger. The Church would help him better, if 
she understood the former, while she spoke with authority about the latter. 
(Busia 1955, 4) 


It is gratifying to note that in the last two decades, the CoP has sought to 
engage the worldview and culture of the people and confront the ills of society 
while addressing the spiritual needs of its members. As Pentecostals debate 
globally whether social ministry may complement evangelism or undermine it, 
the CoP has wholeheartedly embraced an understanding of holistic ministry 
that combines evangelism and social action or intervention without apology 
(Daniels III 2018, 51). Peace and development may not necessarily be the 
absence of war but the presence of Christ who fulfils the dreams of the poor and 
the destitute (Luke 4:16-18) and calls into account the rich and the powerful. 
This message should not be told only in the church but to the wider society. We 
maintain that this is the path some Pentecostal Churches in Africa have chosen 
and the CoP remains one of the best models worthy of investigation. 


Notes 


1 I prefer the term, ‘primal’ to primitive as the latter carries a derogative impression. 

2 Accra Metropolitan Assembly, press release, Thursday 10 May 2018; Ref. A.025/6/25, 
‘Ban on Drumming and Noise Making’. Signed by Gilbert Nii Ankrah, Head of Public 
Relations for the Metropolitan Chief Executive. Further information available at 
www.ghanaweb.com. Dailyguideafrica.com 

3 ‘Nurses Training Allowances Restored’, www.ghana.gov.gh/imdex.php/news/4064- 
restoration-of-nursing-training-allwances-have-come-true-president. Accessed 7 April 
2019. About 58,000 health training nurses and midwives whose monthly allowance of 
about $80 was stopped by the previous administration were restored in 2018 by the 
Akuffo-Addo government. 

4 See ‘GHC1.2bn NHIS debt inherited from NDC fully paid off, https://mobile.ghanaweb. 
com/GhanaHope_ Page/NewsArchives/GHC1-—2bn-NHIS-debt-inherited-from-NDC- 
fully-paid-off-Bawumia-699436. GhanaWeb, Health News of Fri, 9 November 2018, The 
amount is an equivalent of about $300 million. Also reported on Myjoyonlne.com, 21 
April 2018. 

5 Barack Obama, reported on www.sundaytimes.lk/090712/International. Accessed 
7 April 2019. 
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14 Pentecostalism and sustainable 
development 


The case of Perez Chapel International 


Sylvia Owusu-Ansah and Philip Adjei-Acquah 


Pentecostalism and sustainable development 


Ideas about sustainable development emerged in the 1960s when ecologists 
raised concerns about preserving the environment and ecosystems, overcoming 
the impact of economic growth on the environment. Sustainable development 
has been defined by many people and organisations. The most widely accepted 
definition was published in the Brundtland Report, released by the World Com- 
mission on Environment and Development (United Nations General Assembly 
1987), which states that sustainable development is ‘development that meets 
the needs of the present without compromising the ability of future generations 
to meet their own needs’ (United Nations General Assembly 1987). Diesendorf 
(2000, 3) opines that ‘the context in which the definition is embedded indicates 
that “needs” include a sound environment, a just society and a healthy 
economy’. The definition stipulates that sustainable development encompasses 
the interconnection of three major elements: economic growth, social cohesion/ 
inclusion and environmental protection. Sustainable development is a goal by 
all humans for all humans. It demands determination in building a compre- 
hensive and resilient viable future for all (Environmental Bureau 2017). Bob 
Giddings et al. (2002, 187) argue that even though the three concepts that 
define sustainable development are interconnected, they can be viewed ‘as sepa- 
rate although connected entities’. Since ‘economy is dependent on society and 
the environment while human existence and society are dependent on, and 
within the environment, efforts toward achieving sustainable development must 
look at issues holistically’ (187). Environmental degradation and mismanage- 
ment/mishandling of natural resources can cause economic hardship leading to 
famine. An example can be cited of the 1983 hunger in Ghana because of bush- 
fires and deforestation and mismanagement of Ghana’s economy (Asamoah- 
Gyadu 2013, 63). 

Sustainable development and holistic development therefore go together. By 
definition, holistic development is a development that takes into consideration 
the totality of human needs. That includes the physical, spiritual, moral, 
psychological, mental and the emotional needs of people. Holistic development 
can provide the rationale for achieving sustainable development. Building a 
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viable economy, an inclusive society and an enabling environment all depend 
on the people who live in the society. The path of sustainable development 
must lead to the building of lives of the human beings in the society who would 
then build the economy and enhance the environment. Human resource devel- 
opment within society is therefore crucial to the development of every com- 
munity. Education then becomes the bedrock for building the capacity of the 
individual which reflects on the economy and the society as well as the 
environment. 

This study takes cognisance of various debates about the meaning of sustain- 
able development. Some argue that the Brundtland definition is not adequate as 
it puts more emphasis on the human species (Giddings et al. 2002, 188) than on 
the environment. Sustainable development is a balanced interconnection of the 
economy, the environment and the society. In the words of Emas, ‘[t]he overall 
goal of sustainable development (SD) is the long term stability of the economy 
and environment; this is only achievable through the integration and 
acknowledgement of economic, environmental, and social concerns throughout 
the decision making process’ (2015, 2). 

The study sought not to contest meanings but to highlight the contribution 
of Pentecostalism to the development of human resource and the society. The 
Brundtland definition is therefore still essential and a good foundation for a rel- 
evant conceptual framework to build upon. Sustainability defines the global 
development agenda 2030 with the Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) set 
up for international collaboration (United Nations 2018). The goals have 17 
universal targets which apply to all countries of the world. These targets are to 
be achieved by 2030. All hands are expected to be on deck if these goals are to 
be achieved. Corporate bodies, institutions, businesses and governments and 
non-governmental organisations (NGOs) are all responsible for the implemen- 
tation of these goals. Goal number four of the target list is quality education, 
which has many implications for sustainable development (United Nations 
2017). The church is therefore not left out as it has a significant responsibility 
towards humanity and the universe. Koegelenberg (2016) underscores the role 
of churches and NGOs in development in South Africa. This study examines 
the role of the churches in Ghana using Perez Chapel International as a case 
study. 

Paul Gifford, a visiting lecturer to Central University College (now Central 
University) in the year 2000, led a discussion centred on Pentecostalism and 
development. The insignificant contribution Ghanaian Pentecostal/Charismatic 
Churches had made towards social and environmental development was noted 
with regret. Comparing Pentecostals with the Missionary Churches in Ghana, 
one could notice at a glance the difference in the impact made by each 
regarding development. While the Missionary Churches like Catholic, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Anglican and Evangelical Presbyterians in Ghana could 
count so many educational schools, clinics and other projects, few of these pro- 
jects could be attributable to the Pentecostal/Charismatic Churches (Owusu- 
Ansah 2016, 597). However, in the span of 18 years after that discussion, a lot 
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has happened. The Pentecostal/Charismatic Churches have taken the issue of 
social responsibility seriously and become partners in Ghana’s socioeconomic 
development. 


Emergence of Pentecostalism in Ghana 


Pentecostalism has shifted the centre of Christianity from the western world to 
the southern hemisphere (Barrett and Johnson 2000, 24-25). Its emergence has 
changed the dynamics so much that it has become a subject of research by aca- 
demics and scholars. West Africa in general and Ghana in particular is no 
exception (Anderson 2004; Larbi 2000). In Ghana, Peter Newman Anim is 
credited as being the father of Ghanaian Pentecostalism. This is because there 
are four major older classical Pentecostal Churches; out of these, three of them 
— namely Christ Apostolic Church, Apostolic Church of Ghana and the 
Church of Pentecost — all have their roots in the work of Apostle Peter Newman 
Anim. Over time, there emerged another brand of Pentecostal Churches from 
the late 1970s and early 1980s. These churches are known as Charismatic or 
Neo-Pentecostal Churches and ministries. The Neo-Pentecostal Churches 
developed from the para-church (fellowships) movements in Ghana in the mid- 
1970s and 1980s. The charismatic ministries share the fundamental doctrines 
that the classical Pentecostal Churches believe in. The added emphasis is on 
healing, prosperity, faith and practical experience. Asamoah-Gyadu (2005, 97) 
notes that the term ‘Charismatic Churches’ has both historical and theological 
implications. He declares: 


Historically, it refers to independent churches emerging from neo- 
Pentecostal movements since the 1970s. Theologically, the expression 
defines the ecclesiology of these new independent churches in which every 
believer is considered a potential recipient of a charisma(s) or ministry 
gift(s) of the Holy Spirit. 

(Asamoah-Gyadu 2005, 97) 


Charismatic Churches have become very vibrant and have occupied the 
public space due to their use of the media and modern technology (de Witte 
2003). Again, the newer Pentecostal/Charismatic Churches have become 
partners in the development of the various nations in which they are found 
(Asamoah-Gyadu 2005). They have provided educational facilities, health- 
care, infrastructure, potable water and social amenities for deprived com- 
munities and the vulnerable in the country (Asamoah-Kumi 2013). The 
purpose of these churches being partners in development is to ensure that 
both the members and those outside the church enjoy holistic salvation. This 
includes spirit, soul and body. To ensure that there is holistic salvation for 
total development, education is a key factor. Owusu-Ansah highlights some of 
the achievements of Ghanaian Pentecostal Charismatic Churches in socio- 
economic development: 
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On the wider socio-economic front, the CMs (Charismatic Ministries) 
have developed social programs including the awarding of educational 
scholarships to ‘brilliant but needy’ members.' Pastor Otabil’s ICGC runs a 
borehole water project in selected rural areas and as part of its ‘Christ to the 
Rural Word’ evangelistic campaigns, the Charismatic Evangelistic Ministry 
headed by Pastor Steve Mensah distributes items of clothing and other 
logistics in Ghana’s rural communities. 


(2018, 182) 


One of the Pentecostal Churches that has become very conscious of its respons- 
ibility and partnering the state in development is Perez Chapel International. 
This church is led by Bishop Charles Agyinasare (formerly Agyin-Asare). 


Brief history of Perez Chapel International 


Some of the sources for this part of the research were gathered through personal 
conversation with the presiding bishop of the church, the assistant presiding 
bishop, the administrative bishop, the chief accountant and other relevant 
persons in the organisation.’ Perez Chapel International, a Charismatic or Neo- 
Pentecostal Church, began in Tamale, the Northern Region of Ghana in 1987 
by Bishop Charles Agyinasare. In 1994, the headquarters was moved from 
Tamale to Accra, the capital city of Ghana. Over the years, it has expanded to 
many communities in Ghana and beyond. The Perez Dome (the meeting place 
at the headquarters in Accra) has an estimated full seating capacity of 16,000. 
In June 2013, the name of the church was changed from the Word Miracle 
Church International to Perez Chapel International. Perez Chapel International 
operates both as a classical Pentecostal and a Charismatic Church. Its founder, 
Bishop Charles Agyinasare, was groomed in the Church of Pentecost after his 
conversion in Tamale. He received the call into ministry while in the Church 
of Pentecost. Even though from a classical Pentecostal background, he believes 
in the ordination of women, which is a Charismatic Church practice (Agyina- 
sare, personal conversation 2018). 

The lifestyle of Charles Agyinasare and other Perez Chapel pastors is worthy 
of emulation. This is because he has set a standard of integrity and account- 
ability that has trickled down to the pastors in the church. As a policy, all the 
financial transactions of the church are handled by qualified accounting staff. 
Moreover, all the pastors and bishops are on salary, and spend only as authorised 
by a church board (Tackie, personal conversation 2018).? Accountability to the 
church is an integral part of the processes. It ensures transparency in all aspects 
of financial transactions, thereby preventing pastoral staff from directly access- 
ing church funds for personal gain (Tackie, personal conversation 2018). In all 
branches of Perez Chapel, there is a statutory handbook that ensures all follow 
the policy. In the church, there are both internal and external auditors that 
audit the accounts periodically (Tackie, personal conversation 2018). This 
ensures that the standards of accountability are strictly adhered to. Again, the 
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presiding bishop has set a good example as a man of transparency and integrity. 
He is also one of the top 10 givers of the church in terms of financial support 
(Acquah, personal conversation 2018).* 

Perez Chapel has a television station called Precious TV which features Bishop 
Agyinasare. Francis Agyin-Asare (personal conversation 2018) believes the 
station has an audience of millions of people all over the world.’ The emphasis of 
Perez Chapel International is to bring total transformation to humankind based 
on the word of God (Acquah, personal conversation 2018). However, the church 
does not offer only spiritual solutions to the problems of humanity, but also 
believes in the development of the whole person. It is based on this premise that 
Perez Chapel undertakes many developmental projects. One key project that is 
aimed at bringing total and sustainable development to the people especially the 
youth is education. This is done through two programmes named ‘Formal Educa- 
tion’ and ‘Youth Explosion’ (Acquah, personal conversation 2018). Scholars like 
Peterson have a strong view about the indifference and uncaring attitudes of Pen- 
tecostals. He emphasises, ‘[t]hey use their divine empowering and faith building 
messages for self-serving purposes and neglect the social responsibilities that 
should accompany this phenomenon’ (Peterson 1996, 299). In the case of Agyi- 
nasare, this is not true since he stopped taking a salary from the church when he 
reached the age of 50 and channelled it into taking care of the less privileged in 
society with beneficiaries in and outside the church (Agyinasare, personal con- 
versation 2018). Additionally, the bishop has instituted a scholarship scheme for 
the needy but brilliant students known as the Agyinasare Foundation. Perez 
Chapel as an organisation also has a scholarship known as the Kenneth Narh 
Scholarship scheme. These scholarship schemes fit well into Perez Chapel’s theo- 
logy of development which aims at the total development of church and society, 
by meeting the physical, psychological and social needs of beneficiaries. This is 
because education is pivotal to the development of every individual or nation 
(Acquah, personal conversation 2018). The above shows that some Charismatic 
Churches have been very active in contributing to the socioeconomic develop- 
ment of the nation (Kalu 2008). Unemployed youth who otherwise would have 
been engaged in some form of vices in society are able to find viable ways of 
earning income. This agrees with the assertion of Asamoah-Gyadu (2005, 152) 
that ‘the transformed lifestyle of believers translates into economic upliftment 
when resources that are spent (wasted) on unproductive activities are channelled 
into other economic gainful ventures’. Thus, Agyinasare’s book How Anybody 
Can Become Somebody aims at motivating his readers to work hard and be deter- 
mined to succeed through hard work and education. The book is part of Agyina- 
sare’s educational agenda in helping to transform the lives of the youths to 
become productive citizens. This agrees with the call by the World Bank and 
other agencies for collaboration between the international partners and faith- 
based organisations, so as to ensure sustainable development (Box 2009). The 
role of education in attaining sustainable development cannot be over- 
emphasised. Sustainable development cannot take place without human develop- 
ment that comes as the result of education. It is an important tool for achieving 
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global development. Education at whatever level is a key contributor to human 
development. Human development on the other hand becomes complete when it 
affects the ‘whole being’. As defined by UNDP, Human Development Report: 


Human development is about much more than rise or fall of national 
incomes. It is about creating an environment in which people can develop 
their full potential and lead productive, creative lives in accord with their 
needs and interests. People are the real wealth of nations. Development is 
thus about expanding the choices people have to lead lives that they value. 
And it is thus about more than economic growth, which is only a means — 
if a very important one — of enlarging people’s choices. 


(2001, 9) 


For example, an educated farmer will better understand the challenge of global 
warming and its effect on the quality of yield from his/her farm. This will help 
in appreciating the need to ensure that the environment is protected from 
harmful activities. No wonder emphasis was placed on education at the UN 
World Summit in Johannesburg (United Nations 2002). It was accepted that 
any direction of current and future education systems will be key to sustainable 
development. In the words of Nevin (2008, 50), ‘[e]ducation for sustainable 
development (ESD) promotes the development of the knowledge, skills, under- 
standing, values and actions required to create a sustainable world, which 
ensures environmental protection and conservation, promotes social equity and 
encourages economic sustainability’. Even though the dominant theme in ESD 
is the environment, it addresses issues like poverty alleviation, citizenship, 
democracy and governance, corporate social responsibility, gender equality 
(Owusu-Ansah 2016). A Department of Economic and Social Affairs document 
by Le Blanc (2015) identified a link between education and sustainable devel- 
opment. It is therefore not surprising that to ensure holistic development, Perez 
Chapel International has made education a major priority in its quest to fulfil 
the Mission of God (missio Dei). 


Educational and development projects of Perez Chapel International 


The theology of development in Perez Chapel focuses on the total well-being 
of the individual (Acquah, personal conversation 2018). It has the biblical 
basis in 3 John 2 ‘Beloved, I pray that you may prosper in all things and be in 
health, just as your soul prospers’ (NKJV, 2013). The whole being must 
prosper and enjoy good health. In the words of Agyinasare (personal conver- 
sation 2018), ‘this theology ensures that there is a constant cycle of develop- 
ment of both individual and society’. The leadership under Agyinasare has 
established some basic schools (junior high school level) known as Perez 
Academy. As a church, ‘we aspire to have every branch that is ten years and 
above to have at least a basic school unit attached to the church. This will go 
a long way to meeting the educational needs in the communities where the 
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churches are established, especially the deprived communities’ (Acquah, per- 
sonal conversation 2018). Among them is the Perez Academy in Yeji, in 
Northern Region of Ghana, which is registered with the Ghana Education 
Service. The understanding of Perez Chapel and Agyinasare is that, through 
formal education, sustainable development can be achieved. This is evident 
by the provision of a six-classroom block unit to meet the infrastructural 
needs of the school in 2012 sponsored by the presiding bishop (Tackie, per- 
sonal conversation 2018). 

Currently, the school has offered employment for 17 teaching and non- 
teaching staff. The school has a population of 507 pupils (Yeji Pastor, personal 
conversation 2018). Perez Chapel International has another basic school which 
was purchased in 2010 by the La Branch of the church. Currently a 21-class- 
room block is ongoing to help admit the growing number of students (head 
teacher, personal conversation 2018). The passion to contribute to the sustain- 
able development through quality graduate education received a great boost 
when the church purchased the Pan-African Christian University College for- 
merly owned by the Church of God, now Perez University College. This gives 
credence to Burgess’ (2015, 40) observation on current developmental and 
response to societal needs including education by Pentecostal/Charismatic 
Churches. A personal conversation with the former rector of Perez University 
College indicates that currently the institution has three programmes: the 
Department of Business, School of Theology and Communication Studies 
(Sekyere, personal conversation 2018). He added that plans were far advanced 
to develop the infrastructure for the college to meet international standards so 
that it can be a channel for meeting the developmental needs of Ghanaians in 
particular and West Africa at large. Additional courses to be taught at the 
college include engineering, agricultural business with emphasis on mechanised 
farming, applied sciences, mathematics and statistics (Sekyere, personal conver- 
sation 2018). Acquah (2018) notes in a personal conversation that ‘the college 
aims at turning out graduates that will contribute to sustainable development to 
ensure that no one is left behind as the world strives to meet the Sustainable 
Development Goals’. 


Holistic development: agents of change 


As stated earlier, holistic development is a development that takes into account 
the total growth needs of the individual or community (physical, mental, 
psychological, social and moral). Speckman (2016, 1087) defines it as ‘a process 
of releasing an individual’s potential so as to enable him/her to contribute to 
the welfare of the politeia/city’. Thus, the individual becomes an agent of 
positive change after he/she has been transformed. The change may come by 
various means and at different levels in a person’s life, yet the youths are more 
likely to cause the changes the world is expecting if they are positively affected. 
The concept of holistic youth development includes activities that strengthen 
the whole young person (Fletcher 2014). This idea of holistic development as 
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expressed agrees with Freeman’s (2013) holistic development term ‘transforma- 
tional development’. It is the development that seeks to transform the material, 
social and spiritual life of an individual. Thus, one of Agyinasare’s approaches is 
to help empower the youths who are the future leaders through a programme 
dubbed ‘Youth Explosion’. Perez Chapel seeks to provide the youths with the 
necessary tools — spiritual, social and physical — for sustainable development 
that is holistic. This is the aim of the Youth Explosion programme. Frederick 
Kakwata (2017) describes progressive Pentecostals as ‘Christians who, inspired 
by the Holy Spirit and the life of Jesus, seek to address holistically the spiritual, 
physical, and social needs of people in their community’. 


The Youth Explosion programme 


Youth Explosion is a non-denominational youth empowerment platform organ- 
ised annually by Charles Agyinasare. The nature of the programme is such that 
everybody can participate irrespective of their religious background or persua- 
sion. It was started on 24 July 2006 as Perez Chapel’s contribution to youth 
empowerment in Ghana (Acquah, personal conversation 2018). Themes for the 
programme are carefully selected to meet the needs of the youths. Issues that are 
addressed span across moral, educational, physical, psychological and political 
concerns. The first conference was held at the International Conference Centre 
in Accra, Ghana, under the theme ‘Breaking the power of bad addiction’. Some 
of the subsequent themes of the programme were as follows: 2007, ‘Breaking the 
power of indiscipline’; 2008, ‘Breaking the power of apathy’; 2009, ‘Building an 
unshakable character for success’. Examining carefully the three examples men- 
tioned, it is evident that the themes are reflective of the challenges confronting 
youths. 

Addiction has become a global issue that is affecting humanity. The rate at 
which the youths, who are easily carried away by peer pressure, succumb to drug 
or substance abuse that leads to addiction has become a serious challenge 
(Gowing et al. 2015, 14). The reason for the 2016 theme of Youth Explosion 
was to assist the youths in overcoming the menace of substance abuse (Agyina- 
sare, personal conversation 2018). The programme was aimed at helping them 
to contribute effectively to sustainable and holistic development. A participant 
attested to the positive influence the programme has had on his life: ‘The pro- 
gramme has helped me to understand the danger of drug abuse and addiction, I 
am more than determined not to allow myself to be entangled with any sort of 
addiction whatsoever’ (participant 6, Youth Explosion 2006). The underlying 
motif behind the organisation of Youth Explosion is addressing the vices, con- 
cerns and challenges of the youth in Ghanaian society in order to prepare them 
for future leadership (Acquah, personal conversation 2018). 

Through the programme, the young people are informed, highly motivated 
and encouraged as the speakers inculcate in them the impetus for excellence to 
be able to contribute to socioeconomic development. A participant confessed 
after the 2009 edition, ‘I have never seen myself as anyone who can become 
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successful but after this conference, I am so sure that no matter what comes my 
way, I will succeed and help my nation Ghana to develop’ (participant 7, Youth 
Explosion 2009). Another participant also testifies how he has been set free 
from marijuana (substance abuse) due to his participation in Youth Explosion 
(participant 1, Youth Explosion 2010). Youth Explosion grew tremendously 
after the first two editions. The initial venue, the International Conference 
Centre, could no longer contain the number of participants. The conference 
venue was therefore moved to the Trade Fair Centre, La, Accra in 2008. In 
2009, Youth Explosion was also held in Kumasi, the second biggest city in 
Ghana, the capital of the Ashanti Region. Due to its success and influence, the 
Youth Explosion programme is currently held in Accra, Takoradi, Kumasi and 
Tamale (these are the four biggest cities in Ghana). The long-term vision of 
Agyinasare is to hold the programme in each of the 10 regions of Ghana. He 
also wants to institutionalise the programme into a club to function in junior 
high schools, senior high schools and tertiary institutions throughout the 
country (Agyinasare, personal conversation 2018). 

Motivation and encouragement are keys in moving people from one level of 
understanding to the other. The youths are usually influenced when they are 
motivated by people they consider as role models (Bush et al. 2001). Pleiss and 
Feldhusen (1995) suggest that a role model is a person who is perceived by 
others as worthy of imitation and who may or may not have personal contact 
with the people who perceive him/her as a role model. Leadership experts like 
John Maxwell (1993), Sam Chand and Murphey Cecil (2003), Myles Munroe 
(2005) and Brian Tracy (2014) all agree that influence is one of the major 
elements in leadership and this of course must be positive influence. The youths 
are influenced when they meet their role models in seminars and programmes. 
The idea of Agyinasare is to give the youths an opportunity to interact with 
people who have been successful in their various fields of endeavour (personal 
conversation 2018). The Youth Explosion programme therefore draws resource 
persons from different sectors of life to talk about issues of national interest. 
These are people of experience and expertise who will have a positive influence 
on the youths. The subjects of interest include career counselling and moral, 
relationship, educational, political and career issues. Organisations that have 
played important roles in youth development and nurturing have been involved 
in Youth Explosion since its inception. Such organisations include: Ghana 
AIDS Commission, Child’s Right International, the National Youth Council 
and the Scripture Unions. Moreover, education is essential in the development 
of youths. As stated earlier, sustainable development cannot take place without 
education. Based on this assertion, some educational institutions have also been 
represented to give the youths an opportunity to interact with academics and 
fellow students. As part of the activities, an educational fair is organised for 
institutions that are both academic and vocational to exhibit their products, 
services and activities to the youths. The youths and participants are guided on 
the enrolment processes and procedures. Some of the educational institutions 
which have participated in Youth Explosion between 2006 and 2016 include 
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Central University, Regent University College, Data Link University College, 
Tropical Haven, Sikkim Municipal University College, Wisconsin University 
College, 2nd Image and Beauty School and Cake Techniks (Acquah, personal 
conversation 2018). 

The Presiding Bishop of Perez Chapel International is one of the key 
Pentecostal/Charismatic leaders in Ghana. Consequently, some of his colleagues 
have been resource persons for the Youth Explosion programme. This gives the 
programme the ‘non-denominational and multidimensional’ status. Churches 
that have been participating in the programmes are Perez Chapel International, 
Victory Bible Church, Global Revival Ministries, Methodist Church of Ghana, 
Anglican Church of Ghana, Presbyterian Church of Ghana and many others. 
The programmes are structured to be exciting and educational. The activities 
include lectures and entertainment with issues on health, entrepreneurship and 
politics and are designed to encourage socialisation. Some notable resource 
persons from different walks of life who were invited to address the participants 
at the Youth Explosion programme in 2008 include Rev. Dr Mensa Otabil; Mr 
Yussif Ibrahim, Drug Abuse Counsellor; Prof. Mike Aquaye; Bishop Tackie 
Yarboi; Mr Kofi Addison, CEO, Mature Leadership Consultant; Bishop E. A. 
Sackey; His Excellency the late former Vice President of Ghana, Alihu 
Mahama; His Excellency John Dramani Mahama; the former President of 
Ghana, Rev. Dr Robert Ampiah Kofi; Rev. Dr Ebenezer Markwei; Rev. Kyre 
Searcy (USA); Rev. Robert Andoh; Dr Paa Kwesi Ndoum and Ms Peggy Addo, 
Human Resource Manager, Graphic Communications Group. These are people 
of immense experience and expertise in their various fields of endeavour. Their 
experiences are shared in lectures and symposia with the opportunity for ques- 
tions and answers. Available information shows that the programme has grown 
from year to year in terms of attendance and the content (Acquah, personal 
conversation 2018). The resource persons have influenced the youths so much 
that, as one participant puts it, ‘my life since the attendance of Youth Explosion 
has never been the same’ (participant 5, Youth Explosion 2015). In order to 
ascertain the positive influence of the Youth Explosion, interviews were con- 
ducted with some of the participants. 


Interviews on the influence of Youth Explosion 


Youth Explosion attracts young people from all religious persuasions (Christians, 
non-Christians and Muslims) alike. The youth in Ghana who are aware of the 
programme look forward to it, as one participant attests: ‘I am always looking for 
Youth Explosion, I wish it will be held here in every month, God bless Bishop 
Agyinasare for the great foresight’ (participant 4, Youth Explosion 2010). Parti- 
cipants of the programme have benefited in diverse ways. After the programme 
in Kumasi in 2014, one of the participants testified how she had learned to 
structure her daily activities, and the orderliness that has come to her life due to 
lessons learned in one of the sessions. She opined, ‘these days, I write down my 
activities in a scheduled format, and try as much as possible to follow it. At the 
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end of every day, I go through my checklist to see whether I have been able to 
fulfil my plans for the day’ (participant 3, Youth Explosion 2014). The greatest 
joy of another participant was the fact that he has been able to speak to a public 
figure in Ghana. He stressed: ‘In Ghana if you don’t know anybody you cannot 
get access to talk to the big men, but Youth Explosion has made it possible for 
me to talk to a former Vice President; I am excited’ (participant 8, Youth Explo- 
sion 2010). Life principles and effective skills development are some of the 
things the youth learn during the programme. Another participant in the 2013 
edition confessed, ‘they have taught on some life principles which will help 
everyone especially the youth, so I would encourage everyone to make it to this 
programme, and truly, whoever makes it to this programme would be a blessing’ 
(participant 2, Youth Explosion 2013). Self-identity and confidence are keys in 
reaching one’s purpose in life. At Youth Explosion, experience counsellors have 
the opportunity to interact with and counsel young people who have low self- 
esteem due to their family backgrounds and the environments in which they are 
nurtured. Baumeister et al. (2003) emphasise that self-image (self-concept) com- 
prises a value for one’s self and respect; made up of which is the feeling of one’s 
own value and the belief to have the right to happiness and success. A parti- 
cipant affirms that through the programme his self-confidence has been built up, 
ready to face the challenges in this life for success. A lady who has been part of 
Youth Explosion since its inception in Kumasi testified that: 


I think it’s been so much a blessing because it has impacted my life and 
changed my way of thinking. I think that I can do something no matter my 
age. And especially today, I have been motivated primarily by Nana 
Bediako’s speech. If at the age of 21 years, he was a millionaire in pounds, I 
don’t know what I can’t do with the help of God, so I’m sure I’m going on 
for the best and am on course. 

(participant 9, Youth Explosion 2010) 


The resource persons have served as role models for the youths. A participant in 
Tamale explained how she has been impacted by the programme. She stressed: 


Youth Explosion has been very impactful. It has given me the opportunity 
to learn a lot of things about life, and how the big men like the pastors that 
we see around, the bishops, how they were able to go through the odds and 
to come out and to make it big. So, they’ve impacted us, and inspired us, to 
be able to go on and to move on despite all the hindrances and the chal- 
lenges that we go through. If we hold on and we move on as they did, we'll 
also get to where they got to. So, it has been very impactful. 

(participant 10, Youth Explosion 2010) 


Activities like music, choreography, praise and worship, entertainment, talent 
hunts and reality shows help to unearth the talents of participants.° The 
youths play important roles in the activities of the programme, serving as 
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encouragement to others who are school dropouts. A participant testified how 
through Youth Explosion she has gathered the courage to go back to school 
after dropping out due to pregnancy and childbirth (participant 11, Youth 
Explosion 2016). With the purchase of the university college in 2015, Perez 
Chapel International could not organise Youth Explosion in 2017 and 2018. 
The reasons given by the presiding bishop and initiator of the programme is that 
much finance from the church is being channelled into infrastructure develop- 
ment at the college, which puts much constraint on the finances of the church. 
Attention is now focused on human resource development and youth empower- 
ment at the university college. 


Conclusion 


Sustainable development is critical to every country. Over the years, organisa- 
tions and institutions have contributed to the success of programmes and 
policies of development in their various countries. SDGs hold the future for the 
entire world to eradicate extreme poverty. It is expected that all hands will be 
on deck in contributing to efforts that focus on sustainable development. Reli- 
gious organisations (church and para-church organisations) need to work in 
diverse ways towards social development. The history of Christianity in Ghana 
records many development initiatives by the Mission Churches such as the 
building of schools, hospitals and clinics. Records suggests that much work has 
been done by the Christian community in Ghana in terms of human resource 
development, capacity building and assisting the less privileged to secure a 
means of income. 

In recent years, Ghanaian Pentecostal and Charismatic Churches have 
been involved in social development, which was not the case some years 
back. Mention can be made of churches like International Central Gospel 
Church, which has one of the top private universities in Ghana, Lighthouse 
Chapel International, which has built a hospital, Action Faith Chapel Inter- 
national, which has a university college, and Perez Chapel International, 
which has acquired a university college and some elementary schools. This 
study has looked at the contribution of Perez Chapel International to sustain- 
able development. Apart from the Perez University College, which serves as a 
training and educational institution in Ghana, and other primary schools, the 
founder of Perez Chapel International, Charles Agyinasare, embarks on an 
annual capacity building programme which empowers the Ghanaian youth, 
Christians and non-Christians alike, to unleash their potential for productive 
activities. The Youth Explosion programme has had a tremendous influence 
on Ghanaian youth. Development is a critical issue which needs the atten- 
tion and contribution of all. The Pentecostal Churches are therefore not 
exempted from this important task. 
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Notes 


1 Our own explanation in brackets. 

2 Detailed information about the interviews including dates can be found at the end of 
the chapter. 

3 Robert Tackie, a qualified and renowned chartered accountant who works with the 
State Judiciary Service, is chief accountant of Perez Chapel International. 

4 Rev. Raymond Acquah is the Bishop Elect in charge of the church’s administration, 

known as the Administrative Bishop. 

Francis Agyin-Asare is the Director of Precious TV. 

6 Even though the programme is Christian in nature, youth from other religious persua- 
sions participate. Muslims who attend the programme sing along with the other parti- 
cipants and dance to the Christian music as well. 


WN 
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Healing a strained relationship between 
African Independent Churches and western 
Mission-founded Churches in Ghana 


(1967-2017) — the role of Good News 
Theological Seminary, Accra, Ghana 


Thomas A. Oduro 


Introduction 


African Independent Churches (AICs) have been defined as ‘congregations and 
or denominations planted, led, administered, supported, propagated, motivated 
and funded by Africans for the purpose of proclaiming the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
and worshipping the Triune God in the context and worldview of Africa and 
Africans’ (Oduro 2007, 17). Ghana is noted to have recorded the emergence of 
the first African Independent Church in Africa, south of the Sahara, in 1862 
(Opoku 1990, 12-21). In Ghana, they are popularly known and called Spiritual 
Churches. C. G. Baéta (2004, 1) elucidates on the term ‘Spiritual Churches’: 


In Ghana, however, the leaders of these bodies, on the whole, appear to 
dislike the designation of ‘separatist churches’ and much prefer to be known 
as ‘spiritual churches’. What is meant is doubtless more correctly described 
as ‘spiritist’ than as ‘spiritual’, but common usage has adopted the latter 
adjective. In this context the word ‘spiritual’ has a very special connotation 
which must be explained. It is intended to signify that, in their worship, the 
groups concerned engage in various activities which (by their own asser- 
tion) are either meant to invoke the Holy Spirit of God, or are to be inter- 
preted as signs of his descent upon the worshippers. 


The first three decades of the twentieth century recorded the appearance of pre- 
cursors of AICs such as the movements led by William Wade Harris and his dis- 
ciples and admirers which included Grace Tanne, John Nackabah, Kojo Mornor 
and John Kojoe Baidoe (Debrunner 1967, 269-275). Some AICs were estab- 
lished during that period; most of their leaders were excommunicated from 
western Mission-founded Churches, while others left them quietly. How the 
existing churches initially perceived and reacted to the AICs — which was a new 
breed of Christianity — strained the relationship between the AICs and the 
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Mission Churches. How some leaders of the mission used the Good News Train- 
ing Institute, a theological seminary founded for the training of AICs, to heal 
the wounded relationship is the focus of this essay. 


The relationship between the AICs and western Mission- 


founded Churches in Ghana 


The prominence of the AICs came to the fore from the 1950s. The causes of their 
growth and popularity have been observed by two scholars. According to Opoku 


To a large extent, the occurrence of the independent churches is an 
attempt by African Christians to find ‘a place to feel at home’, not only in 
terms of worship but also in the whole expression of religion. In the inde- 
pendent churches one sees an attempt to Africanise Christianity, and in 
this exercise there is evidence of a fusion of elements of both traditional 
culture and Christianity, which removes the feeling of strangeness many an 
African feels at the missionary-led churches.... These new religious move- 
ments can be seen as attempts to create or establish ‘new societies’, which 
may be substitute for the old life, but which at least provide fellowship, 
security, and some sanctions and guidance for living in modern Africa. 


(1990, 20) 


To James Anquandah, ‘independency is really an extension of orthodoxy, the 
result of orthodox failure to test the spirit of gifted members of their flock and to 
utilize these gifts to edify the church’ (1990, 24). 

Concerning the growth and influence of the AICs, David Beckmann, who 
wrote about Eden Revival Church, a Ghanaian African Independent Church, 
notes, ‘[b]y 1970 there were at least 100 such churches in Accra, and about 
200 others scattered throughout the country. Probably 300,000 or 400,000 
Ghanaians have firmly committed themselves to Independent Churches, and at 
least twice as many again have in some way been influenced by the movement’ 
(1975, 11). Hudsen and Mertens, Roman Catholic researchers, comment on 
growth of the AICs in Accra in the 1970s: 


In a town like Accra the number of such places of worship may well be 
close to a thousand. This estimate is based on the known addresses of 2-300 
Spiritual Churches in Accra, many of which have several churches. With 
an average of 40-50 attendants, the total may reach 50,000, which is prob- 
ably more than or as much as that of the established Churches combined. 
(n.d., 260) 


Leaders and members of the Mission Churches became perturbed about the growth 
and popularity of the AICs when their members left in droves to become members 
of these new movements. Some of the prominent members of the Mission 
Churches patronised their ministries surreptitiously, as stated by Anquandah: 
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Before the independent churches began expanding and gaining recognition, 
many people including members of the older churches flocked to independ- 
ency, often under cover of darkness, in Nicodemus fashion, seeking solu- 
tions to their problems. Since the attainment of political independence in 
Ghana, independency has grown out of its prayer-group and temporary 
nature and assumed fully-fledged church status. 

(1990, 25) 


Commenting on the eight-point findings of a Commission set up by E. M. L. 
Odjidja, ex-moderator of the Presbyterian Church of Ghana, on why Spiritual 
Churches grew rapidly in Ghana during the 1970s, L. S. G. Agyemfra states, 
‘whether the established churches [i.e. the mission churches] like it or not their 
adherents desert them to worship in churches which satisfy their spiritual 
demands’ (n.d., 28). Regarding the defection of Roman Catholic members to 
the AICs, Hudsen and Mertens conclude that, ‘Spiritual Churches draw an 
increasing number of Catholics, among them educated and young people’ (n.d., 
40). As a result, many leaders and members of the Mission Churches accused 
the AICs as ‘sheep stealers’; i.e. churches who take delight in proselytising 
members of other churches rather than reaching out to the unreached. 

The Mission Churches, therefore, adopted many strategies to discourage their 
members from becoming members of or patronising the activities of the Inde- 
pendent Churches. Prominent among the strategies were that of sarcasms and 
insults. Their spiritual emphasis earned them the pejorative name ‘Spiritual 
Churches’. Kwabena Asamoah-Gyadu, who uses the Akan translation of the 
Independent Churches, Sunsum sore, i.e. Spiritual Churches, notes 


It is worth pointing out here, however, that the exaggerated portrayal of the 
Sunsum soré as a societal menace has been reinforced through television 
drama and local Ghanaian films. This has not helped their cause. In such 
TV shows and films, the prophets are always depicted as faking spiritual 
possession and divine communication through which they dupe and cheat 
unsuspecting clients. 


(2005, 93) 


Some Mission Church leaders insulted African Independent Church pastors 
indiscriminately and openly by calling them ‘religious crooks and swindlers who 
are only out to cheat not only the individuals but also the Government and the 
nation’ (Assimeng 1989, 132). From a Roman Catholic perspective, a parish 
priest called African Independent Church leaders tricksters and deceivers 
(Hudsen and Mertens n.d., 25). Consequently, many Christians did not con- 
sider these new churches genuinely Christian. When the National Liberation 
Council, a military government, invited C. K. Wovenu, leader of the Apostles 
Revelation Society, an African Independent Church, to preach during the 
rededication of Christiansborg Castle, which was then the seat of government 
in 1966, the Christian Council of Ghana protested vehemently because 
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‘the Christian Council did not consider Wovenu a true representative of the 
Church’ (Pobee 1991, 93). To most people, AICs worship centres were perceived 
as Christo-demonic worship centres; places where demons were worshipped under 
the pretext of worshipping Christ (Asamoah-Gyadu 2005, 175). The perception of 
the Roman Catholics was not different from the Protestant Churches. ‘It has been 
stated already that the Catholic clergy and the Catholic community in general 
have a rather negative attitude towards the Spiritual Churches’ (Hudsen and 
Mertens n.d., 36). As a result, when the Pentecostal/Charismatic Churches began 
emphasising the ministry of delivering people from demonic entanglements, those 
who have ever attended a Spiritual Church were automatically perceived as can- 
didates of deliverance from demons (Asamoah-Gyadu 2005, 175). Asamoah- 
Gyadu captures the image of the AICs in Ghana in the 1970s thus: 


The negative image is evidenced by certain ludicrous epithets that these 
churches have attracted. Many commonly refer to them as ‘pray-for-me’, 
‘kill the light’ ... ‘holy water’ or abo-nsamu (hand-clapping), all in a bid to 
portray Sunsum soré Christianity as contrived and their prophets as fraudu- 
lent, or religious impostors who indulge in false prophecy, fortune-telling, 
lying visions and exploitative divination. 


(2005, 94) 


The AICs, on the other hand, reacted by calling the Mission Churches 
‘churches without the Spirit of God’. The testimonies of some Mission Church 
members who defected to join the Independent Churches stressed the percep- 
tion that the former were places where the Spirit of God was fast asleep. 


In the Methodist church there was no healing, our dreams were never 
explained or interpreted, we never had [prophetic] messages. Nothing was 
done to heal us of our diseases and no word at all was said about the future. 
There was nothing spiritual about the Methodist Church. 

(Wyllie 1980, 128) 


AICs disdained churches that did not emphasise prayer, fasting, exorcism, healing, 
seeing of visions and prophetic utterances. ‘They [i.e. the AICs] sometimes preach 
vehemently against the older Churches [i.e. the mission churches] and accuse 
them of lack of faith and of the Spirit’ (Hudsen and Mertens n.d., 35). In fact, the 
hatred of the AICs towards the Mission Churches precluded them from having 
any ecumenical contact with them (Hudsen and Mertens n.d., 35). 

The AICs boasted about the spiritual power they exhibited. This can be 
inferred from the statement of Prophet Jehu Appiah of the Musama Disco 
Christo Church when he said, ‘politically, we are the harmless; economically, 
we are feeble; socially, we are downtrodden; but spiritually, we are more than 
giants’ (Wyllie 1980, 105). Such was the nature of the relationship between the 
AICs and other Christian communities during the first two decades following 
the independence of Ghana. 
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Edwin and Irene Weaver, a Mennonite missionary couple, were posted to Uyo 
in Eastern Nigeria to serve some Independent Churches who requested 
missionary directives from the Mennonite Mission Board in the USA. When 
they arrived in Nigeria in 1959, they bumped into antagonism between the 
Independent Churches and western Mission Churches but they sought collabo- 
ration from the leadership of Eastern Nigeria Christian Council and the African 
Independent Church leaders to quell the hostility among the Nigerian Chris- 
tians (Weaver and Weaver 1970, 9-115). The Weavers had to be evacuated 
from Nigeria in 1967 to the USA during the Nigerian civil war (1967-1970). 
Two years later the Weavers returned to West Africa via Freetown, Sierra 
Leone, where Apostle E. A. Adejobi, Primate of the Church of the Lord 
(Aladura), an African Independent Church founded in Nigeria (Turner 1967, 
2-207; 1967, 2-369), met them, apparently, to persuade them to establish a 
theological seminary in Lagos to train leaders of his church. Though the inten- 
tion of the Primate did not become a reality, he recommended the Weavers to 
all Aladura (i.e. praying people) congregations along the coast of West Africa 
(Weaver and Weaver 1975, 8-12). Edwin and Irene Weaver finally decided to 
settle in Ghana. The arrival in Ghana of Edwin and Irene Weaver marked the 
founding of the Good News Theological Seminary in Accra, Ghana, then 
known as Good News Bible Classes. It was later known as Good News Training 
Institute in 1971 and Good News Theological College and Seminary in 1996. 
Edwin and Irene, aided by Archdeacon Solomon Krow of the Church of the 
Lord (Aladura), brought together 


About twenty-five leaders of the various church organisations, patrons and 
matrons, prophets and prophetesses, seers and seeresses, laymen of all kinds, 
and most important, both Bishop Krow and Mrs. Krow, enrolled. 

(Weaver and Weaver 1975, 20) 


They replicated the founding of a bible school in Uyo by beginning a Bible 
study programme known as ‘Good News Bible Classes’ at the choir loft of the 
Church of the Lord (Aladura), popularly known as ‘Nima Temple’ at Nima, a 
suburb of Accra which is predominantly inhabited by Muslims. The students 
met on Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays from 5p.m. to 7p.m. The first 
lecturers were Mennonite expatriates in Ghana — Edwin and Irene Weaver, 
and Willard and Alice Roth. Later, 14 church leaders representing 10 AlCs 
who formed the Accra Leaders Fellowship rented a room in the Accra Com- 
munity Centre to study the Bible. The primary goal of the Bible classes was 
to provide a forum for training Ghanaian leaders and members of the Inde- 
pendent Churches in biblical and ministerial matters since prior to the efforts 
of Edwin and Irene Weaver, they had no theological institution to offer such 
systematic training. 
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Strategies of healing the strained relations between the AICs 
and western Mission-founded Churches 


Edwin and Irene Weaver, the Mennonite missionaries, were concerned about the 
deep fracture in the relationship between the AICs and other Christian com- 
munities in Ghana. Describing the nature of the relationship as ‘deep-rooted 
antagonism’ (Weaver and Weaver 1975, 77), the Weavers decided to redefine the 
purpose of theological education. To the Weavers, theological education is not 
just to enhance the knowledge of the learners about God, the church and theology 
as it was the norm in most theological institutions; it is also to ensure peace and 
cohesion among learners and teachers in a pragmatic Christian manner. Theo- 
logical education is not just teaching learners about the dynamics of peacemaking 
and encouraging them to undertake trips to observe peacemaking efforts at places 
where there are socio-religious conflicts. Theological education, to the Weavers, 
must be a tool of ensuring practical peacemaking in factional societies. Knowing 
that ‘dialogue and understanding has to begin with the leaders of the mission- 
founded churches if progress is to be made in reconciliation between the indi- 
genous and mission churches’ (Weaver and Weaver 1975, 13), the Weavers 
devised a three-way strategic approach to the problem with the aim of healing the 
estranged relationship. The outline of the strategy was 


to contact and develop personal relationships with indigenous churches and 
their leaders; to do the same with mission-founded churches and their 
leaders; [and] to encourage dialogue and understanding between the 
mission-founded and indigenous churches themselves. 


(Weaver and Weaver 1975, 77) 


Edwin and Irene admitted the enormity of the estrangement by stating that 
‘attempting to relate to both groups was risky. We were under suspicion by both 
sides, always vulnerable to misunderstanding’ (Weaver and Weaver 1975, 77). 
In spite of this sinister perception they continued to bring peace between the 
AICs and the Mission Churches. 


Implementing the strategies 


The three-way strategic plan was implemented through many forms, even after 
the Weavers left Ghana to return to the USA for good. The implementation 
took the following forms: publication in a monthly magazine. The Weavers influ- 
enced the editor of the Christian Messenger, a monthly magazine of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Ghana, to publish a series of articles entitled ‘Introducing the 
Spiritual Churches’ (Weaver and Weaver 1975, 83). The articles threw more 
light on some doctrines, liturgies and the uniqueness of the AlCs. Convincing 
some church leaders and synods of Mission Churches. Edwin and Irene were invited 
to the synods of some Mission Churches to speak on the relevance of the 
spiritual churches. The Methodist Church, for instance, allowed the Weavers to 
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meet a special study committee to work on a framework of relating healthily 
with the AICs (Weaver and Weaver 1975, 83). Making arrangements for Mission 
Church leaders to teach at some AICs. 

When the then secretary of the Methodist Church, Rev. I. K. A. Thompson, 
heard about the Good News Bible Class, he expressed a desire to teach the class, 
so an arrangement was made for him to teach series of biblical topics at the Holy 
Church of the Lord (Ghana), an African Independent Church (Weaver and 
Weaver 1975, 87). Prior to that, students of the Trinity College, now Trinity 
Theological Seminary, were assigned to teach Sunday school classes at some 
AICs worship centres (Weaver and Weaver 1975, 42-45). The seminary has 
kept a close relationship with Trinity Theological Seminary since then. 


Inter-church dialogue/conversations 


Two inter-church meetings — on 29 November 1969 and 7 September 1970 — were 
held at the University of Ghana on the theme ‘Avenues of Cooperation between 
Indigenous Churches and the Historical Churches in Ghana’. The former, which 
was attended by about fifteen persons from the university, was chaired by Professor 
Kofi Asare Opoku (Weaver and Weaver 1975, 89). Leaders of the AICs, the 
Mission Churches and scholars of the department for the study of religions at the 
University of Ghana, Legon, met quarterly from 1971 to 1973 to dialogue on their 
common beliefs, ethos and differences. The nature of the conversation was that it 
was a forum, a setting, a meeting place for dialogue providing the opportunity for 
churches to learn and know one another (Weaver and Weaver 1975, 92). The 
maiden dialogue, which was attended by sixty persons representing the Pentecos- 
tal Association [an ecumenical group of the AICs], Christian Council of Ghana 
[an ecumenical body of Protestant Mission Churches], as well as both established 
and independent Spiritual Churches (Weaver and Weaver 1975, 90) was held on 
25 May 1971 at the Accra Community Centre. The purpose of the meeting was 
‘to give opportunity for leaders of all churches to become better acquainted with 
one another and to provide a neutral setting for discussion and dialogue on sub- 
jects of common concern’ (Weaver and Weaver 1975, 90). Prof. C. G. Baéta of 
the University of Ghana, who was also a pastor of the Evangelical Presbyterian 
Church, a scholar of religion and a researcher on AICs, chaired the maiden inter- 
church dialogue/conversation. He clarified the aim of the meeting thus: ‘This is 
not a matter of anyone joining another, but simply an opportunity to get together 
informally to exhort and encourage one another’ (Weaver and Weaver 1975, 90). 
In his concluding remarks, Prof. Baéta stated 


We have done a lot of important work this morning. We have shown one 
another that we do not want to live in isolation, but whatever our differ- 
ences, we desire to know one another better. Although we are engaged in a 
common task, we affirm that the task has many forms and one person or 
one body dare never monopolise God’s mission in the world. 


(Weaver and Weaver 1975, 92) 
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The second inter-church conversation was held in 1972, by which time the 
Weavers had left Ghana. Themes discussed in all the conversations between 
1971 and 1973, according to the Weavers’ recording of concerns and questions 
asked by leaders of both the AICs and Mission Churches, might have included: 
reconciling Independent Church leaders and the Mission Churches from which 
they were expelled, having a better understanding between churches, pulling 
down walls of prejudice that divide churches, reconciling AlCs which were at 
loggerheads within their ranks, establishing theological training for AICs leaders 
and members, having a better way of administering churches, acceptance of 
AICs for what they are and their own understanding of Christianity (Weaver 
and Weaver 1975, 80-84). In all, seven conversations were held every quarter 
within the period 1971-1973. 


Continuation of the healing process in a post-Weaver era 


Asking lecturers from the Mission Churches to teach at the seminary. Administrators of 
Good News Training Institute, the bible school that was established in 1971 and 
now called Good News Theological Seminary in Accra, continued the process of 
healing the strained relationship after the departure of Edwin and Irene Weaver 
from Ghana in 1971. The establishment of the seminary was a collaborative effort 
by leaders of the Christian Council of Ghana, a few observers from the Catholic 
Church and leaders of AICs. Nine churches initially sponsored the seminary. The 
AICs were Faith Brotherhood Praying Circle, Sacred Miracles Clinic Fellowship, 
The Church of the Lord (Ghana), Divine Healing Church of Christ, Eden Revival 
Church, Twer Nyame (Divine Fellowship), Church of the Messiah and Church of 
Bethel. The non-African Independent Church was the Lutheran Church of 
Ghana. Many lecturers from the Mission Churches were asked to teach on a part- 
time basis at the Good News Theological Seminary, after its formal inauguration 
on 6 November 1971. The lecturers inter alia came from the Methodist Church of 
Ghana, the Presbyterian Church of Ghana, the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Anglican Church, the Seventh Day Adventist Church, the Lutheran Church, the 
Mennonite Church and the Baptist Church. One of the early lecturers was 
Ephraim Amu, a Presbyterian Church of Ghana musician, poet and nationalist par 
excellence (Agyeman 1988, 11-188; Laryea 2012, 8-412). The first AIC pastor to 
become a board chairperson of the seminary was Bishop Isaac Wontumi, leader of 
the Church of Melchizedek. 

Employing Mission Church lecturers to teach alongside those from the AICs 
at the seminary has become a normative practice. The purpose has been to 
allow the lecturers and the students to know more about one another and their 
denominations for mutual respect and recognition. The AICs felt a sense of 
acceptance into the Christian community when Mission Church leaders occa- 
sionally worshipped with them, preached at their functions and spoke about the 
need to register at the seminary. It was at such worship setting of the Church of 
the Lord (Brotherhood), Accra, in 1980 when the writer of this chapter, after 
listening to Ms Erma Grove, a Mennonite missionary speaking about the 
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seminary, enrolled as a student of the seminary. The ecumenical setting of the 
seminary has become a solution to the suspicion, allegations and marginalisa- 
tion of AICs and a great cause of deeper fraternity. 

In 1983 the board of the seminary headed by Rev. Dr. Sam Prempeh, a Pres- 
byterian and then the Principal of Trinity College, decided to train some AIC 
alumni of Good News Training Institute to become lecturers of the seminary. 
Rev. Ezekiel Nartey of the Church of Melchizedek and the writer were selected 
to further their education at Christian Service College in Kumasi. Their admis- 
sion in the college in 1984 was considered as a great feat since they were the 
first members of Independent Churches to be enrolled in the prestigious evan- 
gelical college since its establishment in 1974. The healing process continued at 
the college as a result of interacting and studying with students and lecturers 
from the mission churches and Pentecostal/Charismatic Churches. 


Administering the seminary by AICs and Mission Churches 


The Board of Governors/Governing Council of the seminary has been composed 
of both leaders of the AICs and the Mission Churches — in line with the process of 
healing their soured relationship. The Steering Committee of the nascent 
seminary in 1970 were James R. Anquandah (then an AIC member), Kwesi B. 
Ellis (then a Methodist minister) and W. E. Roth (a Mennonite missionary). 
Some prominent board chairpersons have been Prof. C. G. Baéta of the Evangel- 
ical Presbyterian Church, Rev. Dr Samuel Prempeh of the Presbyterian Church 
and Rev. Dr Asante-Antwi of the Methodist Church, and Mr James Amoah, a 
Baptist. Rev. Prof. Emmanuel Martey, the immediate past moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Ghana, was, prior to his elevation to the position of a modera- 
tor, the Chairman of the Academic Committee of the seminary. Principals/ 
presidents of the seminary used to be appointed from the Mennonite Board of Mis- 
sions and the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America (ELCA) from the incep- 
tion of the seminary in 1971 to 1992 when the writer, an AIC member, was 
appointed to be the first AIC president of the seminary. Chairing the highest 
decision-making body of the seminary has given the different churches the oppor- 
tunity to continue the process of healing the strained relationship, find solutions 
to the challenges and heartbreaks while ensuring the seminary’s growth. 


Writing of AICs’ histories and biographies of their leaders 


The Academic Board of the seminary during the 1990s realised that one of the 
key factors of the soured relationship between the AICs and other Christian 
communities in Ghana has been either the partial knowledge or lack of know- 
ledge of the history, doctrines and liturgies of the Independent Churches. 
Therefore, as an academic policy, students are mandated to write the history of 
an AIC before they are graduated. The Journal of African Christian Thought, vol. 
3, no. 2, December 2000 published some of these histories. There are dozens of 
histories yet to be published. 
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The present administration of the seminary, headed by the writer, in continuing 
to heal the vestiges of broken relationship between the different church families 
in Ghana, decided to use a socioeconomic method to bring together members of 
different denominational backgrounds while being equipped with skills to earn 
a decent living. Helena Mananu-Hooper, one of the lecturers of the seminary 
who is an AIC pastor, was supported by the ELCA to further her education in 
theology, evangelism and development at the Wartburg Theological Seminary 
in Dubuque, IA, USA. ELCA supported the seminary to establish a Skills 
Development Training Centre at Ziope in the Volta Region of Ghana in 2015. 
Another centre was established at Wudzedeke also in the Volta Region in 2017. 
The two centres, which serve 58 communities in the Agotime-Ziope District, 
were chosen because of the polarity of relationship among the churches, the 
low-income level of the inhabitants and the willingness of the traditional rulers 
to work closely with the seminary. The purpose, therefore, is to empower the 
participants to reduce abysmal poverty levels and promote ecumenical relation- 
ship. Participants are from AICs, the Roman Catholic Church, the Evangelical 
Presbyterian Church, Assemblies of God, some Apostolic Churches, the Presby- 
terian Church of Ghana and the Global Evangelical Church. Some of the parti- 
cipants come from nearby towns in the Republic of Togo; others are Muslims. 
The two centres are managed by select groups of participants from the various 
churches and the Muslims. 

Activities at the centres include running of seminars and workshop on topics 
such as the church and investments, empowerment of women and men, particu- 
larly widows and widowers, and church growth and leadership. Another activity 
is about agricultural development. The seminary has purchased a 20-acre dem- 
onstration farm at Ziope. Maize, tomatoes, pepper, cassava, potatoes and other 
seed crops are planted with the guidance of agricultural extension officers. 
Farmers at the centres are taught proper and new ways of planting seeds that 
yield great harvests. In addition, high-yielding seeds and fertilisers are distrib- 
uted to farmers to plant on their individual farms. Another activity is the hiring 
of wellington boots, spraying machines and other tools of farming to the farmers. 
The fifth activity is the training of some of the participants in the weaving of 
kente, batik and tie-dye. Lastly, the seminary has opened an Information and 
Communication Technology (ICT) Centre for the youth and schoolchildren at 
Ziope. The proximity of the ICT Centre has saved users the hazard of travelling 
31 kilometres to Ho, the regional capital, to have access to the internet. Besides, 
the users know that the centre belongs to the ecumenical body of the villages. 


The results 


The results of the wound-healing ministry of the Good News Theological 
Seminary have been phenomenal. The most prominent has been a degree of 
respectability and mutual recognition of the former ‘warring’ factions. The AICs 
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have realised that they are not the epitome of spirituality and spiritual power. 
They have imbibed the western style of administering churches, sermon prepa- 
ration and delivery and systematic ways of studying the Bible. The AICs have 
benefited from the immense theological and ministerial knowledge and exper- 
tise of the Mission Churches and other Christian communities. As a result, 
some of their alumni furthered their studies to postgraduate levels in tertiary 
institutions both in Ghana and abroad — five out of the ten lecturers of the 
seminary, including the writer, are scholars of AlCs with graduate and post- 
graduate degrees. AIC’ choirs are invited to participate in the annual choral 
music competitions on TV3 dubbed ‘Celebrations’. The Choir of Apostles Rev- 
elation Society (ARS), Ashaiman congregation participated in the 2015 version 
of the TV3 choral competition. African Independent Church leaders have been 
included in the planning and participation of national events such as National 
Day of Prayer. At the academic level, Mission Church tertiary institutions such 
as the Trinity Theological Seminary and the Akrofi-Christaller Institute of 
Theology, Mission and Culture periodically invites the writer to review and or 
grade Master of Theology dissertations written by students of the respective 
Mission Church institutions of higher learning. The writer has also been invited 
to jointly write a book with Mission Church scholars (King et al. 2008; Oduro 
et al. 2008). 

The Mission Churches, on the other hand, have also realised that God can 
use any person or group of persons in many ways irrespective of the person or 
the group of persons’ low education or lower social status. Leaders and members 
of the Mission Churches have benefited from the spiritual gifts of the AICs. 
Unlike the previous times when some of their members sneaked to receive 
prayers or to find solutions to their spiritual challenges, these days they patron- 
ise the spiritual services of the Independent Churches openly. There has been 
an upsurge of ‘spiritual renewals’ in the Mission Churches. Sanctioning members 
who ‘flirt’ with the AICs has now become a thing of the past. They have appre- 
ciated the introduction of some important elements to African Christianity by 
the AICs. Such elements, such as clapping of hands, dancing, beating of drums, 
congregational prayers, healing, lively worship have all been integrated to their 
corpus ministries. As a result, they have regained some of their members who 
joined the AICs while enjoying lively African worship. Most Christians have 
had the privilege of knowing and understanding the ministries and doctrines of 
the AICs. There is now more talk about the need for contextualisation in the 
Mission Churches. 

When participants of the Skills Development Project meet, they forget about 
their denominational linkages and their doctrinal differences; they concentrate 
on learning new skills to improve their standard of living. The more often they 
meet the more their denominational shades fade into oblivion. They see one 
another first as fellow human beings created in the imago Dei before realising 
their denominational colouration. At the pavilions at Ziope and Wudzedeke | 
saw the learners happily doing their assignments and during break singing 
together. During graduation ceremonies the chiefs, elders of outlying villages, 
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pastors and Imams all congregate at the graduation ground to sing and dance 
joyfully. It was a great joy to witness the first graduation ceremony of those who 
learned the skills of weaving kente and doing tie-dye on 5 August 2017 at 
Ziope. The joy demonstrated by the 51 graduating students cut across tribal, 
social, denominational, religious, national, cultural and ethnic barriers. The cul- 
minating fact is that theological education, when properly defined and used, 
heals wounds and reconciles people of all ages and denominations in a prag- 
matic manner. 
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16 Distinguished church leader essay 


Partnerships for female education in 
Burkina Faso — perspectives from 


Evangelical Churches and FBOs 
Philippe Ouedraogo 


Introduction 


Many obstacles — historical, social, cultural/religious and economic — have 
hindered, and continue to hinder, the development of girls’ and women’s 
education in Burkina Faso. However, churches and faith-based organisations 
(FBOs), especially evangelical institutions like the Assemblies of God 
Church and Christian FBOs such as the Association Evangélique d’Appui au 
Développement (AEAD), have shown, and are continuing to show, innov- 
ative ways to improve girls’ and women’s education in the country. 

Since the beginning of the 1990s, there has been recognition that improv- 
ing the education of both girls and women in the developing countries of the 
world is essential for the socioeconomic development of these countries. Not 
only does female literacy lead to improved healthcare, better family life 
expectancy and improved motivation in employment, it also leads to greater 
confidence among women, who are as a consequence more likely to become 
involved in the political decision-making processes, locally or nationally. 
That is why targets for girls’ enrolment in schools and improvements in 
female literacy have become key aspects of the Sustainable Development 
Goals (SDGs). 

In this essay, I present the experiences of Evangelical Churches and Chris- 
tian NGOs in female education in Burkina Faso. By making use of in-depth 
narrative interviews conducted in an inquiry into this topic in 2006, | allow 
the voices of key actors in female education, educators and pastors to be 
heard. In the second part of the essay I describe the form of partnerships for 
education between evangelical organisations and other faith actors at the 
local and national level in Burkina Faso. Moreover, I reflect on the role of 
international organisations and the type of partnerships that are necessary to 
improve the collective effort of improving female education in contexts such 
as Burkina Faso. 
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Experiences of Evangelical Churches and Christian NGOS in 
female education in Burkina Faso 


Assemblies of God 


I interviewed a senior staff member of the Assemblies of God Church who 
worked in formal education for over 40 years to hear his opinion on why the 
church got involved with female education. The Assemblies of God Church 
came to Burkina Faso in January 1921. Formal education and transcribing one 
of the main national languages (Mooré) was one of the primary activities of the 
missionaries. The Assemblies of God Church promoted formal and non-formal 
education. Later, those who benefited from such education also set up schools 
and organisations to support the church vision for the benefit of the nation. 
According to Innocent Kientega, an educationalist of the Assemblies of God 
Church, this has to do with our social context. 


In our context one prefers to invest in the life of boys because the boy will 
carry on bearing the name of the family. Also, because of the limited 
resources, if one has to choose between educating a boy and a girl, one will 
choose to educate the boy. This is why to remedy this imbalance the church 
decided to care for those that were seemingly neglected by society, that is 
girls’ education. I think the church was right in opening girls’ schools. 


For Kientega, education has more impact on girls than boys because they are the 
mothers, responsible for their family, and struggling to impart value they have 
learnt. 

On the question of why the Assemblies of God started schools, Pastor 
Simporé, a senior leader of the church, explains: 


I believed this was led by God. It was in 1921 that the gospel came to Burkina 
by the Assemblies of God missionaries. From 1921 to 1948 we have no 
information about evangelical schools. I was not born then. But I believe God 
wanted the church to have a good foundation before talking about schools. 
From 1948 God allowed Pastor Pierre Dupret from France to open the 
schools. We were told that he received that vision from God to open schools 
though not all of his board members agreed with him in this project especially 
concerning the opening of the secondary school. He even showed us the place 
where he said God spoke to him to open the schools. He was convinced of 
that idea. It seems that God was preparing people for the church’s future gen- 
eration. With the progress of today the church will need capable leaders. At 
the time the primary school was opened there were not many intellectuals in 
the church, apart from the American missionaries. The gospel is for all the 
population and the church needed intellectuals. Those intellectuals could also 
reach their peer groups as well. That is my opinion. Today we have brothers 
and sisters with different levels of education who can reach others both 
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intellectually and spiritually. There are other intellectuals who did not go 
through the evangelical schools, but the majority of those who impacted the 
church came from the evangelical schools. 

(interview Simporé 2006) 


Flavien Tapsoaba, a pastor in Ouagadougou and General Treasurer of the Feder- 
ation of Evangelical Churches and Missions as well as the former president of 
the Apostolic Church in Burkina Faso, joins the above voices explaining the 
reasons why the church should promote girls’ education: 


After leading the church for many years, the vision I had was to prepare 
future leaders by setting up schools. I had the privilege of opening the first 
schools of the Apostolic Church in Burkina and led them for twenty-one 
years. Then I opened another school called Raoul Foleraux that also is 
twenty-five years old. The motivation behind all this is to prepare future 
leaders of the church to cope with the growing capacity of the church. In 
order to do this, we need to prepare the coming generation. The Bible says 
‘teach the child the way he should follow and when he becomes older, he 
will not forsake it’ (Prov. 22:6). I am the product of the evangelical school 
run by Pastor Pierre Dupret of the Assemblies of God. I did not come from 
a Christian background but going through that school was an opportunity 
for me to become what I am today. Referring to the importance of evangel- 
ical schools, whether they are opened by the church or individual members 
we see the importance of that ministry. This is why we promote evangelical 
schools to run the official teaching programme. But alongside that pro- 
gramme we have the right to share the Good News of Jesus Christ. Such a 
message will help the children become able and responsible good citizens of 
tomorrow. These children will be the future church leaders and by setting 
examples of good leadership and citizenship they will bring their contribu- 
tion to the development of Burkina Faso. These are the main reasons that 
motivate us in setting up evangelical schools. 

(interview Tapsoaba 2006) 


All these leaders who were interviewed benefited from the education provided 
by the Evangelical Church and are now promoting the establishment of new 
schools and Christian organisations which promote literacy and socioeconomic 
development for girls and women. Tapsoaba outlines the objectives of the 
church’s educational work: 


Our evangelical schools are a means by which more children will hear the 
word of God and as a pastor we want the number of Christians to increase. 
If the young people are not well trained intellectually and spiritually, they 
will not be in position to face many challenges of life awaiting the church 
and the entire nation. 

(interview Tapsoaba 2006) 
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However, Assemblies of God’s activities for the promotion of girls’ education in 
Burkina Faso are not without difficulties: 


It depends on where you are from in Burkina Faso. Basically, in the central 
plateau people understood that sending the boy to school was especially a 
good investment. But in areas such as the Northern region, North-East and 
West not all parents see the importance of sending their children to school. 
These obstacles are also seen with the geographical location of the school. 
One obstacle is that many of these children leave the school without being 
prepared to integrate in life. We then need to think about secondary 
schools that will allow these girls and boys to increase their educational 
level and be better prepared to find gainful employment. Some education 
provided such as the Assemblies of God Church, AEAD and other Chris- 
tian NGOs have set up secondary school where girls and boys can study 
together. In this school, there are opportunities to learn life skills to prepare 
them to enter the job market. The church was not an obstacle to girls’ 
education. On the contrary during the missionary period girls’ homes were 
opened to receive anyone who had difficulties and needed help. However, 
the church still needs to do more for girls. 

(interview Tapsoaba 2006) 


The contribution of FBOs to female education 


AEAD 


The AEAD, the organisation of which I am the director, is an FBO which has 
worked in Burkina Faso since 1992. Its vision is to ‘improve life through the 
love of God’. AEAD’s mission stands for creating and developing integral 
approaches to improve life through education, training, socioeconomic develop- 
ment and evangelism. In the education section of AEAD, formal and non- 
formal education are combined in an integral approach to give opportunities for 
children and adults to receive appropriate education in the Centre West, Centre 
and Northern regions of the country. During the 2016/2017 academic year, 
AEAD was running 11 formal schools, reaching 2,102 girls and boys. Some 
1,000 persons are cared for in non-formal education centres where, through 
adult literacy and special education programmes, men and women are exposed 
to an education that enables them to contribute to their own development. 

AEAD seeks to find innovative ways of working from grassroots communities’ 
point of view to fight against poverty of all sorts, whether economic, social or 
spiritual. Non-formal education allows women and men to learn how to read 
and write in their mother tongue and use the acquired knowledge to improve 
matters such as agriculture, basic health, gender, entrepreneurship, and cultural 
and religious values at community level. 

In its integral approach, AEAD intends to contribute to overcoming the root 
causes of girls’ and women’s difficulties in education by assisting communities to 
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have access to clean water, by engaging in environmental protection with tree 
planting and anti-erosive systems, by contributing to the increase of food pro- 
duction and by running a medical centre which provides support to HIV/AIDS 
victims. AEAD works peacefully in a multifaith context in Burkina Faso, 
remaining true to its nature in supporting the capacity building of the local 
churches, which in turn are agents of a community’s transformation. 


ANTBA 


Another Christian NGO engaged in educational work in Burkina Faso is the 
National Association for Bible Translation and Literacy (ANTBA). It is 
responsible for a large portion of the syllabus used in the literacy classes in the 
church literacy centres. According to Sabine Compaoré, a financial officer of 
ANTBA, the target groups in their ministry are girls, women and children 
that did not have the opportunity to go to formal school. Each year they run 
over 500 adult literacy courses across the country. ANTBA translates the 
Bible into local languages. The organisation sees literacy programmes as a key 
necessity to enable people to read the Bible in their mother tongues. What 
benefit would it bring if they translated the Bible and brought it to a group of 
people who do not know how to read? Their literacy programmes actively 
contribute to development. Moreover, the different literacy programmes 
contain modules on civic life and health-related issues. Hence, they connect 
the educational component to capacity building on other dimensions of 
development as well. 

It is interesting how Sabine Compaoré describes the work of the organisation 
in relation to its Christian identity: 


ANTBA is in partnership with the government Department of Literacy 
especially with the production of the national curriculum (Institut National 
d’Alphabétisation, INA). We also have our own syllabus. ANTBA can use 
the government syllabus but it has its own that it uses in their programme. 
We have the right to use our syllabus. As a Christian organisation the 
content of our syllabus comes from the Bible. When we partner with others 
in literacy, we use our own syllabus because we pursue an objective that is 
to evangelise and this has resulted in people accepting Jesus Christ during 
the literacy programme by using our syllabus. We do not have any problems 
with Christian partners but with others we share with them the way we 
work, and this is accepted. Our organisation is well appreciated by the gov- 
ernment who evaluates the work we do in literacy and sees the results. The 
government looks at us as a credible partner in non-formal education to 
the point that we have benefited from the public funds for literacy and the 
support from UNICEF.... The government does support us and invites 
other partners to support us in our effort in providing literacy classes and 
training to the population. 

(interview Compaoré 2006) 
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The need for quality education is universally acknowledged by governments, 
international organisations and NGOs around the globe. Many organisations 
have recognised the need for partnerships with civil organisations to participate 
both in the planning and the implementation at grass-roots level. However, 
very few recognise the role played by churches and FBOs. It sounds as if national 
and international organisations are avoiding an important piece of the puzzle 
that will keep local and national governments accountable. These groups, such 
as registered Christian FBOs, are viable partners who are acting as advocates for 
access to and quality in education for girls and women. Can these churches and 
FBOs be left out in their support for education? In many cases, they have been 
integrated into the public systems, where they share the commitment of the 
state to provide universal services to all, regardless of their identities. 

With this in mind, the next section of the article focuses on the nature of 
partnerships that can exist at the local level. The way partnerships are perceived 
reflects their importance, both at the national and global level. To illustrate the 
point, I will refer to an early example of the Assemblies of God as well as to 
more recent examples of the FBOs mentioned above, AEAD and ANTBA. 


Local partnerships 


In order to be accountable and transparent in quality service delivery in girls’ 
and women’s education, local governments need to build solid partnerships with 
established national NGOs and churches which are already active in education 
to help them deliver quality education without religious and gender discrimina- 
tion. Organisations such as AEAD and ANTBA have a good track record in 
terms of formal and non-formal education. The Education Orientation Law is 
explicit on the fact that civil societies and churches can create and run educa- 
tion systems. AEAD has, for instance, a close partnership with the local govern- 
ment in the areas of education and health. The local city government of 
Boulmiougou town, Ouagadougou, has worked in partnership with AEAD to 
provide formal and non-formal education for the communities. The mayor and 
her council provided lands to build schools and a medical centre. AEAD looks 
for funding and hires and trains the personnel, and the whole community is 
served. Nearly 50 per cent of the beneficiaries in formal education and 60 per 
cent of patients in the health sector are female. The churches and Christian 
FBOs are at the heart of the community’s development, and AEAD is frequently 
invited by the local administration to give workshops with the elected council 
members to discuss strategies for development at community level. 


Partnership at the national level 


At the national level there is a political will to meet the SDGs, particularly the 
educational targets under SDG 4 (Quality Education). This is clear from the 
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Education Orientation Law. It is stated in section 1, chapter 2, Article 3 that 
‘Education is a national priority’ and Article 8 ‘the private education system is 
recognized’. Private education can be secular or confessional. Parents have 
the right to give religious, moral or traditional education to their children 
according to their own conviction and under the reservation of respecting the 
republican law. 

These sections of the Education Orientation Law show the legal scope for 
churches and Christian FBOs to work within these legal frameworks. The same 
openness and collaboration found at local and regional authorities’ level within 
the country are recognised at the national level. Different interviews conducted 
by the author with several authorities, such as the Director of Private Basic 
Education and Literacy and the officers at the directorate of Private Secondary 
Education Department, attest to the same willingness of the government to 
accompany Evangelical Churches and Christian FBOs in their common effort 
for girls’ and women’s education. 

During my inquiry, I was able to meet the Director of Private Basic Educa- 
tion at the ministry level, Francois de Paul Sédégo, and the Ministry Delegate of 
Basic Education and Literacy, and had an audience and a letter from the 
Minister of Basic Education and Literacy. His Excellency the prime minister 
sent his Ministry Delegate of Education to act as chairman and read his speech 
for the official opening of the Speed School on 7 December 2007. That day the 
prime minister received the secretary-general of the Stromme Foundation and 
our three partner organisations in his office and appreciated, on behalf of the 
government, our contribution to girls’ and women’s education. He promised to 
do all he could to facilitate our contribution to the government’s programme of 
education. 

The Minister of Basic Education and Literacy, Odile Bonkoungou (2008), 
wrote a letter in the daily newspaper Les Editions Le Pays No 4080 to thank all 
the NGOs and associations that were working in education to help increase 
provision during 2007. She also congratulated the Cadre de Concertation pour 
lEducation de Base and the coalition of NGOs and associations for all their 
initiatives in favour of providing education to Burkina Faso children and pro- 
moting the development of the education system. Her letter indicated the good 
relations that exist between the government and the civil society, which 
includes the churches and Christian NGOs. This attests to the excellent part- 
nerships between government, churches and FBOs for education in Burkina 
Faso. From the national level, I shall now proceed to analyse the situation from 
the international donors’ perspectives. 


International partnerships 


To bring girls’ and women’s education in Burkina Faso to the desired level, more 
is required than the goodwill of churches and NGOs. Currently two-thirds of 
the female population in Burkina Faso are illiterate. The access to and the 
quality of education still needs substantial improvement. Even the policies of 
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the government of Burkina Faso and its reformed education law need genuine 
and flexible support from the rich countries in order to make these policies a 
reality at community level. 

Although great promises have been made by international donors, they need 
to be implemented, followed up and assessed. 


Myths about FBOs 


The allegation against FBOs that they might use development funds to proselyt- 
ise needs to be explored, especially when dealing with communities that are 
deeply religious. Some FBOs offer a high quality of education without religious 
discrimination. They provide excellent educational services in compliance gov- 
ernment policies and norms. They are seen as social partners by the govern- 
ment. For the Evangelical Churches, Christianity is a way of life that comes 
from a choice based on free will. Tolerance and freedom characterise its peace- 
ful coexistence with other faiths in Burkina Faso. There is harmony between 
the faiths in Burkina Faso, and their leaders collaborate to maintain peace at 
the national level. 

The issue of faith in development has been raised with the World Bank and 
the churches in Africa (Belshaw et al. 2001). If the World Bank and other 
related donor agencies acknowledge the pertinent involvement of the churches 
in education, then the Evangelical Churches and Christian NGOs in Burkina 
Faso, promoting an integral approach to education, should not be left to struggle 
on their own. How much greater will be the results towards achieving the goal 
of high-quality education when they work in partnership with government and 
international organisations? 

There are some promising initiatives on the collaboration between develop- 
ment agencies and faith-based actors. The British Department for International 
Development, for example, has increased their funding for faith-based groups. 

The efforts of the religious groups, such as the evangelicals, need to be 
matched by additional support through partnerships. This needs to be a true 
partnership that enables them to care for all, with religious sensitivity and with 
the respect of others. These FBOs will continue to support government educa- 
tional plans, especially in rural areas where the demands are greater, if they are 
allowed to keep their religious distinctiveness — which is the source of their 
quality. Another aspect that should not be overlooked is that in addition to ful- 
filling the official programme, evangelical schools make a significant contribu- 
tion to moral values, such as tolerance, gender, respect for public goods, love 
and care for one’s neighbour, and good citizenship. These values are transmitted 
within these communities, and they cannot be negotiated with money. In the 
light of global security, Burkina Faso is a good example of a country where 
multifaith communities live in peace and all try to get involved in the educa- 
tional development of the country alongside the government. The leaders 
at different levels work in harmony to resolve conflict in the neighbouring 
countries and want to preserve these cultural values through education. 
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There must be a fundamental paradigm shift on the part of the government 
and international donors to enable the faith-based sector to achieve more. With 
more resources and training, churches and NGOs could open many schools in 
towns and villages, bringing education to all communities alongside the efforts 
of the government through innovative and best practices. UNICEF supports 
Muslim-based initiatives for girls’ education. They could do the same with evan- 
gelical schools and networks. The author recalls over the last 20 years dialogues 
between the evangelical formal education bodies and the government’s Depart- 
ment of Private Education asking them to reconsider their support for the 
church-related schools. At the time of writing, good initiatives are in prospect 
on the part of both the church and the government. When that happens, the 
support should be on an equal footing, allowing them to continue expanding 
their contribution to all children and speeding up the national plans. 


Conditionality in partnerships 


Partnerships between organisations or governments in the global North and the 
global South are often established by the northern partner organisations and 
agencies to fulfil a northern agenda. Critics such as Crossley and Watson (2003) 
have argued that it is time to consider local knowledge and context when refer- 
ring to a productive partnership. Part of their argument questioned the relev- 
ance of a top-down approach. They argue that 


the most powerful international agencies have come to dominate the devel- 
opment discourse with scant regard for local knowledge, local context and 
local research capacities. The way that international educational research 
and consultancy initiatives are often established and pursued can also be 
seen to help ensure Northern domination through new processes of neoco- 
lonial control. 


(Crossley and Watson 2003, 115) 


Some donor countries impose heavy conditions on their support for education. 
One problem is the practice of tying aid to the purchase of goods and services 
from the originating country. This undermines local economies. Moreover, very 
few international donors are willing to help countries to meet the running costs 
of education, especially the teachers’ salary bill — even though this is the core of 
quality education! Rich countries and international financial institutions must 
work together to ensure that predictable resources are available over the long 
term to employ these indispensable professionals and provide classrooms, books, 
teachers and food. Moreover, the use of expensive consultants remains a 
problem. Many donors remain far more willing to supply developing countries 
with expensive consultants than help to pay teachers’ salaries. Some figures 
indicate that the main donor countries provide more than 70 per cent of their 
aid to education in the form of technical assistance: study tours, seminars, 
capacity building, workshops and policy advice which may or may not be 
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wanted. A good deal of this ends up generating lucrative contracts for foreign 
experts. These funds should rather go to the activities and programmes of actors, 
both faith-based and secular, who are rooted in the local communities. 


Conclusion 


Evangelical Churches, especially the Assemblies of God, and Christian FBOs 
work alongside the government to provide education that is non-gender dis- 
criminatory to local communities across the country. These religious actors’ 
valuable initiatives in the promotion of female education merit the support of 
both the government and international donors. The collaboration with faith- 
based actors for education in Burkina Faso can contribute significantly to reach- 
ing the target spelled out under SDG 4. It should be based in equal partnership 
and respect the FBO’s religious identity. 
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Definition of transformational development 


The term transformational development is taken from Wayne Bragg, the former 
director of the Hunger Center at Wheaton College, who states that the best 
term that fits a Christian view of development is transformation (Myers 2011, 
153). Bryant L. Myers argues that transformation as a change is only possible 
when the lies that the poor have accepted about themselves, ‘[t]hat there is no 
better future, at least not in this world’, are replaced by the truth that ‘a better 
future’ is possible (2011, 177). For Myers, ‘[h]ealing the marred identity of the 
poor is the beginning of transformation’ (2011, 178). However, in the same way 
as the poor need to change their mindset, there is also a change in mindset 
required from the non-poor, who are often led by arrogant mindsets. For Myers, 
there is a need to educate the ‘poor’ to understand that they are also created in 
the image of God and have the potential to contribute to social well-being. The 
non-poor must also understand that they should not adopt an attitude of control 
over the poor. In other words, transformation starts from a change of mindset of 
people in their various social classes in their community. For Ernst M. Conradie 
(2016), talking about development is to talk about a process that leads to a 
transformation. Development can thus be seen as a process leading to a change 
gradually and not something that is hasty. To put it in Myers’s words 


Transformational development is a lifelong journey. It never ends. There is 
always more before us. Everyone is on this journey: the poor, the non-poor, 
and the staff of the development agency. 

(2011, 3) 


In the Christian development programme, Jesus Christ is the focal point, because it 
is God who sustains life through Christ. Thus, their major aim is to bring the com- 
munity to an understanding that sustainability involves a transformation of people’s 
entire being: physically, mentally, socially and spiritually (Myers 2011, 193-200). 
Transformational development, therefore, concerns the community and all 
the people in it regardless of their social class or their religion. For as Andrew F. 
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Walls indicates, ‘Christian conversion involves turning what is already there — 
primal things, Islamic things, Buddhist things — toward Christ’ (2017, 39). 
Christian development practitioners have to understand that a ‘professional 
development can improve material, mental, and social life within the lifetime of 
the community members without changing the ultimate outcome of the bigger 
story’ (Myers 2011, 175). In this view, it is only when people accept the saving 
grace of Christ that real transformational development is achieved. Although 
transformational development, as Myers uses it, ultimately aims at leading 
people to accept the saving grace of God, this does not mean that the Christian 
development practitioner automatically has to impose the salvation story on 
people. Within the concept of Christian transformational development, accept- 
ance of the salvation story is not a human effort, but the work of the Holy Spirit 
who convinces people of sin, justice and judgement. 

Development defined only through economic growth is missing the mark. It 
has to take into consideration other aspects such as social and environmental 
development. Sustainable development is therefore a socioeconomic and 
environmental development. It affects all aspects of societies: education and 
training, child protection and welfare, and practices that protect and sustain the 
environment (Lehtonen et al. 2002, 4). Thus, development is a change that 
affects the economic, social and environmental circumstances of people in a 
positive manner. It focuses on the wholeness of human beings in their sociocul- 
tural context by seeking to understand the community and it brings about 
changes that are necessary for positive transformation. 

In the context of this article, I am using the word sustainability to indicate a 
support system that is not depleted or permanently consumed in order to lead to 
perpetual dependency. It is that which empowers the beneficiary to engage in a 
durable activity that will bring about a change in his/her conditions in a positive 
and lasting manner. Sustainability implies acting with the goal of leading people 
to achieve their autonomy rather than encouraging them to always rely on one- 
time gifts, which can leave them worse off than their initial state. It is leading 
people to implement their potential for their own benefit and not depend on 
outside help all their life. I therefore agree with the World Commission on 
Environment and Development’s definition of sustainable development as 
‘[dJevelopment that meets the needs of the present without compromising the 
ability of future generations to meet their own needs’ (WCED, 1987). 

In other words, sustainable development is about empowering people to develop 
their own means of survival within their socioeconomic, political and environ- 
mental contexts without causing threat to their future generations. And when the 
spiritual dimension is added to this, it becomes transformational development because 
it involves both body and soul. Centre International d’Evangélisation/Mission 
Intérieure Africaine (CIE/MIA) sees its work as holistic mission and development, 
that is, a Christian mission that considers the totality of the human being by taking 
care of both spiritual and physical dimensions of life. Prior to exploring the mission 
statement and some of these holistic approaches to mission by CIE/MIA, I will give 
a brief background of the founder of the church which might have informed the 
church’s holistic approach to mission. 
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Religious background of Karambiri 


Centre International d’Evangélisation is an evangelical and international move- 
ment based in Ouagadougou, the capital of Burkina Faso. It was founded in 
1977 by Mamadou Philippe Karambiri and his wife Marie Sophie Karambiri. 
The movement was officially registered on 9 December 1987. The church is a 
member of FEME: Fédération des Eglises et Missions Evangéliques du Burkina 
Faso (Federation of Evangelical Churches and Missions in Burkina Faso) and 
sees itself as an Evangelical Church even though most people in Burkina Faso 
still identify it as an African Independent Church (AIC). The public opinion 
about the church as Independent is probably due to the fact that it was founded 
by a Burkinabé and not a western mission-affiliated Evangelical Church. 

Mamadou Karambiri was born into a Muslim family. He learned about Chris- 
tianity when he was 10 years old. In 1973 he went to study economics in France 
and converted to the Christian faith in the Assemblies of God Church. He went 
back to Burkina Faso in 1977 and started his ministry while working with the 
Burkina Faso administration. He also worked with various organisations, as the 
Director for the Promotion of Exchanges at the National Office of Foreign 
Trade, the Commercial Director of Faso Fani and the General Director of Faso 
Yaar. In addition to that, he was the Vice-President of the Economic and Social 
Council, the Vice-President of the Chamber of Commerce and the Chairman 
of the Board of Naganagani Airlines. His involvement in these various organisa- 
tions might have influenced his development consciousness in the church and 
the country in general. 

CIE/MIA since its inception has not only opened many branches in the 
country but also in other African countries and abroad, including France and 
the United States of America. The main branch in Ouagadougou has 7,000 
members and is the largest congregation of the church worldwide. This is a first 
attempt to document the contribution of CIE/MIA to sustainable development 
in Burkina Faso. I therefore used primary source material such as the 30th anni- 
versary brochure, oral interviews with pastors and women leaders in some of the 
branches of the church, and online interviews with some of the media workers. 
I also used some of the electronic materials available on the CIE/MIA website 
and email correspondence with the Advancement Officer of the church. An 
overview of the mission statement of the church will help to understand the 
church’s holistic approach to mission. 


Mission statement of CIE/MIA 


The mission of Centre-International d’Evangélisation/Mission Intérieure Afric- 
aine is to: 


1 Proclaim the Lord Jesus Christ for the salvation and redemption of 
human beings, 

2 Develop common evangelical actions that can bring members of 
different denominations together, 
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3 Instruct members to live according to the Word of God and develop 
mutual love and spiritual unity, 

4 Plant churches everywhere that this is necessary and train and ordain 
ministers to lead the congregations, 

5 Contribute to the socioeconomic and cultural development of Burkina 
Faso through the building of training centres, develop social actions, 
agricultural and breeding activities. 

(Centre International d’Evangélisation/Mission Intérieure 


Africaine/CIE-MIA, n.d.) 


Thus, it is clear from the above mission statement that CIE/MIA is a church 
that is involved in evangelism, teaching, prayer, compassion and mission. 


Holistic mission and development/transformational 
development: proclaiming the salvation story through 
concrete actions 


CIE/MIA does holistic mission and development (transformational develop- 
ment) in Burkina Faso by undertaking both spiritual and social activities for the 
well-being of people. The main branch of CIE/MIA is called Le Tabernacle 
Béthel Israël/l Eglise des Nations (Bethel Israel Tabernacle/All Nations’ 
Church). Firmin Somé indicates that the main branch is called Tabernacle 
Béthel Israél, just to show that it is a place where the God of Israel is worshipped. 
This is the headquarters of the church and is located in Dassasgho in Ouaga- 
dougou. It was initially built to host 5,000 people and is used for both church 
services on Sundays and national/international conferences organised by the 
church. Mamadou Karambiri is the pastor of this branch. Karambiri has other 
ministers who are working in all the other branches. CIE/MIA following its 
mission statement has different departments in the church. As noted above, 
transformational development is about leading people to accept the saving grace 
of Christ through an holistic approach to mission. This can include develop- 
mental projects as well as the way the church treats the deprived in society. 
Thus, the first department in the church is the department of evangelism, which 
is in charge of organising outreach programmes on behalf of the church. This 
department had by 2007 opened 100 branches in Burkina Faso, 20 of the 
churches being in Ouagadougou. 

One of the church’s approaches to mission is investing in education. As indi- 
cated in the definition of sustainable development, education and training is one 
aspect affected by sustainable development. In 1992, the church also opened its 
first school. Currently the church has three primary schools and one nursery in 
Ouagadougou. It also has a primary school in Bobo-Dioulasso and one in Niger. 
According to Firmin Somé, even though the church only has a few schools, it has 
good results in terms of the children’s social and spiritual education. 

From 2000, CIE/MIA started sending missionaries out of Burkina Faso. As a 
result, by 2007, six churches were opened in Côte d'Ivoire, three churches in 
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Benin, six churches in Guinea Conakry, two churches and a primary school in 
Niger; and outside of Africa two churches were opened in France and one in the 
United States of America. Melba Maggay points out that 


Missionary movements, like the modern ones that rose from the evangelical 
awakenings of the eighteenth century onwards, likewise built schools and 
hospitals in their wake, doing various works of mercy in far-flung places 
alongside evangelisation. The impact of such work can be seen in the likes 
of Nelson Mandela, who in 1998 World Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in Harare paid tribute to such efforts. As a boy he was too poor, 
he said. If not for mission schools, he could not have gone to school. 


(2008, 46-52) 


Maggay’s statement shows that it is important to consider the vital need of 
people while doing Christian mission among them. Mandela’s gratitude to the 
church in the quotation above is evidence that he would never have had the 
chance to receive formal education if not for the missionary schools in his 
country. The impact of Nelson Mandela in liberating the people of South Africa 
is widely known and one can only imagine what South Africa would be like 
today if Mandela had not had the chance to go to school and had not learned 
the Christian values that all humans are created equally in the image of God 
and deserve life regardless of their race. 

According to Lilian Ayete-Nyampong (2015), among the 10 countries where 
people are the least educated, seven are in West Africa: Benin, Burkina Faso, 
Guinea Conakry, Mali, Niger, Senegal and Sierra Leone. CIE/MIA is therefore 
meeting the core needs of people in West Africa by not only caring for their 
souls through evangelism but also establishing schools where many children 
from poor families will have the chance to receive a formal education. In her 
study on AICs in post-apartheid South Africa, Barbara Bompani notes that 
‘fe]ducation as emancipation was a recurrent theme and claim in the churches’ 
(2010, 321). Even though CIE/MIA does not classify itself among AICs and 
their investment in education does not look big at the moment, one can still 
expect long-term positive impacts, because, as indicated above in the case of 
Mandela, Christian education has frequently led to the creation of competent 
leaders in Africa. Firmin Somé indicated (in a correspondence from Ouaga- 
dougou on 11 September 2018) that one of the teachings in the schools, in 
addition to Christian training, is educating children to be courteous in their 
society. The teaching of children to live in a courteous way is a good social 
value for pacific relationships among human beings, especially in countries with 
pluralistic religions and cultural practices. 

According to Myers, ‘[o]lften the transformational development process 
begins with witness through good deeds’ (2011, 201). The second department in 
the church is the department of hospitals and maternity. Members of this 
department are both women and men engaged in reaching out to people in hos- 
pitals to share the Gospel with them and assist them with financial and material 
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support, particularly by paying for the treatment bills of some sick people. This 
department also sensitises people to HIV/AIDS and provides free tests for those 
who wish to take them. Although this may sound more like social relief and 
welfare, the work of this department not only touches the spiritual life of the 
sick people through the Gospel, but it also transforms their entire being through 
social and environmental concerns which are part and parcel of development. 
One cannot talk about sustainability when people in the community are weak- 
ened by sicknesses in an unsound environment; as we know, good hygiene and 
sanitation contribute to the eradication of many diseases and therefore improve 
people’s overall well-being. 

From 2010, CIE/MIA renovated its system of help for vulnerable persons 
such as widows, orphans and street children. The church not only visits them, 
but the month of December is set apart as the month of compassion. The 
morning of 24 December is the communion day with vulnerable people. 
The government, media, the public and even the church all too often convey 
the message that people who are incarcerated are the worst people in society, 
and these people often end up adopting an attitude of blaming themselves 
(Chapman 2008, 53-61). Reminding people of their wrongdoing all the time 
and making them feel guilty about their life is tantamount to rejecting these 
people in our societies. Instead, the members of the prison department in 
CIE/MIA do not go to prisons to remind people of their evil doings of the past 
but to reach out to them with the Good News of the Gospel. They also clean 
the prison cells, disinfect the place to improve hygiene and provide medical care 
for the prisoners. Living in a sound and clean environment is important for the 
health of the prisoners and also shows the importance that the church gives to 
creation as a whole and thus brings hope; for, as indicated in Principle 1 of the 
Rio Declaration, ‘Human beings are the centre of concerns for development. 
They are entitled to a healthy and productive life in harmony with nature’ 
(United Nations Conference on Environment and Development 1992, 1). 

Furthermore, the church does not go to the prison cells just to share the Gospel 
but leave the people wandering on their own when they are freed. Rather, the 
prison department in CIE/MIA has contributed to changing former prisoners’ lives 
by making sure that people are nurtured after prison to embrace life in a positive 
manner. Therefore, many former prisoners are now involved in full-time pastoral 
ministry. This is an indication of a positive transformation in those prisoners’ lives 
to a point that they are also engaged in changing other people’s lives not only as 
ministers of the Gospel, but in doing honest work in their societies. This depart- 
ment is also involved in rescuing street children and offering them training, such 
as carpentry, mechanics, and so on. Once again, sustainable development affects 
all aspects of societies: education and training, eliminating child labour, and pro- 
moting recycling in order to protect the environment (Lehtonen et al. 2002, 4). 

Thus, preaching the Gospel in prisons is important but the most significant 
action here is the initiative to prevent reoffending, because sustainable develop- 
ment is not only about dealing with the current circumstances of people in their 
communities, but it is also helping them face their future in a responsible 
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manner. As already noted above, CIE/MIA sees its work as a holistic approach 
to mission. As Myers argues 


We must know who we are and the purpose for which we were created. 
Therefore, restoring identity and recovering vocation must be the focus of 
biblical understanding of human transformation. 


(2011, 178) 


The prison department does not overlook the socio-religious past of the 
prisoners in dealing with them in their present condition in prison. That is why 
this ministry is organised in such a way that it can find suitable activities for 
freed prisoners to do after they are released so that they do not fall back into 
their past habits and even become worse than they were before going to prison. 

The plan of finding jobs for street children is also commendable because one 
cannot talk of sustainable development in a country if children in that country 
do not have access to basic education and spend their time in the streets where 
they learn all kinds of social vices and participate in antisocial practices that 
disturb the peace and security in society. In other words, the transforming 
message of the Gospel is preached through practical deeds and helping the 
people to be aware of their vocation in their communities so that they don’t rely 
on one-time gifts handed over to them, but grow out of dependency to con- 
tribute to the building of their society (Myers 2011, 193-202). Mamadou 
Karambiri himself is involved in educating people to maintain peace in Burkina 
Faso and other parts of Africa, thus making the church an instrument and pro- 
moter of peace in Africa (I’Observateur Paalga No. 9530, 2018, 18). 

Another department in the church is the children and youth ministry. The 
children’s group is made up of all those between 5 and 15 years old in the 
church. This ministry is carried out by adults in the church who have volun- 
teered to educate all children to learn from the Bible and also activities like art, 
songs, dance and drama and so on. The youth department involves young 
people above the age of 15. These young people meet to learn how they can 
bring about a positive change in the world. They also have a programme which 
consists of visiting elderly people who live in isolation in order to support them 
in their lives. There is also the student department, which consists of reaching 
out to students in secondary schools and universities. Extra classes are organised 
in order to help students improve their academic abilities. In other words, the 
students in CIE/MIA are involved in seeking excellence in the country, which 
is a positive engagement from their department. 

Another important aspect of development is the role of women. Principle 20 of 
the Rio Declaration of 1992 is that ‘[wlomen have a vital role in environmental 
management and development. Their full participation is therefore essential to 
achieve sustainable development.’ This implies that women have fundamental 
contributions to make towards the sustainable development of their countries. 
This can be achieved through concrete actions taken by women in the 
communities to bring about changes that have positive and lasting impacts. Thus, 
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one of the major departments that is impacting the life of the church and people’s 
lives in the entire country is the women’s movement. It is reported in the brochure 
of the 30th anniversary of CIE/MIA that Marie Sophie Karambiri, co-founder of 
the church, started the movement as soon as she and her husband founded the 
church in 1977. She named the movement ‘Group Esther’. The 30th anniversary 
brochure introduces the group in this way: ‘Le groupe Esther: ce groupe, initiateur 
de la vie de prière du Centre International d’Evangélisation/Mission Intérieure 
Africaine continue à le soutenir par ses prières hebdomadaires’ (Group Esther: this 
group, initiator of the prayer life of CIE/MIA still continues to sustain the church 
through its weekly prayers). This movement, from its inception, dedicated its time 
to praying for the church under the leadership of its founder until her death. In 
2010, Mamadou Karambiri remarried Orthance Palm and the group took the 
name Femmes de Destiné (Women of Destiny). 

The women’s ministry works particularly for the independence of women 
through the establishment of the compound of trades such as soap making, 
weaving, tailoring, hairdressing, restaurants, and the commercialisation of 
peanut butter and so on. The women’s products are sold in the ‘Boutique de la 
Femme de Destiné’. All these activities have contributed to creating jobs for 
women who can now meet their personal needs. There is also the widows’ 
section which is called ‘the Ruth’. This section allows women to borrow money 
from their own account to start their own business. 

For instance, in the Birifor area, there is a Group Esther in Batié (South 
West of Burkina Faso) which started in 1998 with Mr Abdoul Karim Ouédraogo 
and his wife. According to Jacqueline Somdo/Abéme, the secretary of the 
Group Esther, they meet every Saturday to intercede for the church, their fam- 
ilies and the whole world. 

With the direction that the group took from 2010, the women added other 
activities to their prayer programmes. They also have social ministries which 
consist of visiting people in the community, in the hospital and in the prison. 
For instance, one activity of the leaders of les Femmes de Destiné is to help 
Birifor women who were brewing local beer and converted to Christianity to 
find alternative income-generating activities. Femmes de Destiné Batié is trying 
to assist women to do activities that will not jeopardise their Christian witness. 
The Birifor local beer is very lucrative for Birifor women, but it is also the source 
of various social problems among these communities. 

Philip Jenkins argues that 


Membership in a new Pentecostal church means a significant improvement 
in the lives of poor women, since this is where they are likely to meet men 
who do not squander family resources on drinking, gambling, prostitutes, 


and even second households. 
(2011, 97) 


In Birifor society, some men are addicted to drinking local beer and find it very 
difficult to stop drinking even when they convert to Christianity. In other 
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words, Femmes de Destiné does not ask people to stop their lucrative activities 
that people may find questionable for these women’s Christian identity and 
leave them to manage on their own without any support. The group is fully 
engaged in following up with its members and provides financial support for 
those who desire to undertake a different activity but do not have the means to 
do so. In talking about the Women of Destiny’s activities among the Birifor, I 
explain that the importance here is twofold; that is, helping women who con- 
verted to the Christian faith find an income-generating activity that is suitable 
to their Christian faith and bringing about social change in families because 
men who are addicted to alcohol frequently spend all their time outside of their 
households squandering family resources on alcohol without paying attention to 
the needs of their wives and children (Dah 2017, 168). The idea of social trans- 
formation is very important in the ministry of the Women of Destiny because 
the social aspect of change is one of the pillars of human activities that sustain- 
able development has to affect. 

The church also has the department of media and publications and a tele- 
vision station named Impact TV. Impact TV was inaugurated on 7 March 2008 
and Marie Sophie Karambiri, co-founder of the church, passed away on 12 
March the same year. The TV programmes started in June 2010. Impact TV was 
the first private television station in Burkina Faso to be on satellite. Today it is 
on two satellite stations, social media, and so on. Impact TV works in partner- 
ship with churches, associations, NGOs, the civil society and the state in order 
to contribute to the spiritual, social, educational, political and economic devel- 
opment of the country. Thus, it has the lowest advertisement rates with the aim 
of contributing to the socioeconomic development of the country. 

The impact of CIE/MIA through Impact TV is not limited to its programmes. 
It also creates jobs for young people in Burkina Faso and thus reduces unemploy- 
ment in the country, by contributing to solving one of the major concerns of 
Goal 14 in the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development (United Nations 
2015). In his talk entitled ‘Challenging Cultures, Changing Nations for a 
Common Good’, at the Institute for Christian Impact Seminar on ‘Mission for a 
Bright Africa’, in Ghana on 2 July 2018, David Zac Niringiye indicated that the 
church does not need to pray for young people to find jobs, but must rather 
create jobs and employ the young people. For, even though Darrell L. Whiteman 
in his discussion about economic development argues that, ‘[e]Jconomic develop- 
ment does not automatically lead to human development’, he points out ‘the 
creation of jobs, and the reduction of dependency’ as one of the new alternative 


values for development (1990, 121-122). 


Conclusion 


Centre International d’Evangélisation is an Evangelical Church founded by a 
native Burkinabé and his late wife, a fact which has contributed to the local 
community seeing it as an AIC. However, the church is a full member of FEME. 
Its mission statement focuses on evangelism, teaching, prayer, compassion and 
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mission. The church uses a holistic approach to mission to touch both the 
hearts and lives of people and is spreading the Gospel in Burkina Faso and other 
parts of the world through its various ministry departments. 

Using the holistic approach to mission to impact both communities and 
individuals is a way of participating in the sustainable development of the 
country because the church does not only undertake actions that meet the 
temporary needs of people, but is developing mechanisms that can help them 
face both their current and future circumstances in order to not return to their 
negative pasts. In other words, it is helping people who are in need in such a 
way that they are not always depending on temporary aid and being left worse 
off when that aid runs out. It is empowering people to meaningfully face their 
life circumstances so that they can improve their lives, circumstances and 
societies. 

Thus, CIE/MIA is contributing to sustainable development by not only pro- 
claiming the Good News of the Kingdom through the preaching of the word of 
God, but also undertaking concrete actions through teaching, healing and 
empowering people to help them improve their lives, and for those who have 
been excluded for various reasons, to be readmitted to their communities where 
they in turn can help and impact others for a positive change in their society. 
For ‘[tlhe activity of God redeeming and restoring creation includes poverty 
eradication along with the other elements of the Gospel’ (Myers 2019, 12). 
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18 Investing in the future generation 


New Pentecostal Charismatic 
Churches in Harare, Zimbabwe 


Simbarashe Gukurume 


Introduction 


God sent me to deal with poverty. I was called to deliver his people from 
poverty and suffering. Gone are the days when ‘men of God’ used to tell 
people that blessed are the poor. God does not want his children to be 
impoverished — he wants them to prosper and be wealthy. That is what we 
teach and do here. In our youth ministry — we target young people. We 
want to empower them and change their mindset. We teach them business, 
entrepreneurship — to be self-reliant and we send them to school — to 
university. We want them to have a bright future. So we are investing in 
the future generation — that is sustainable development. 


(Pastor Innocent 5 October 2016) 


The quotation with which I open this chapter is from Pastor Innocent’ — a 
youthful and charismatic leader of a popular Pentecostal Charismatic Church 
(PCC) in Zimbabwe. Pastor Innocent’s quote encapsulates the ways through 
which new PCCs engage practically and discursively with sustainable develop- 
ment. Indeed, the quote highlights the ways through which the church — more 
specifically a new PCC becomes a space where development is reimagined in 
very specific spiritual ways. For Pastor Innocent, and indeed many pastors and 
prophets of new PCCs in Zimbabwe, development is not just the prerogative of 
the state. Instead, the church has a very important role to play in the develop- 
ment of its congregants and the nation at large. At Pastor Innocent’s church, 
young people are urged to engage in business — to participate in politics and 
become ‘responsible’ leaders in the here and now and in the future. For those 
already in, the pastor encourages them to shift to a higher level. 


You should not be in a comfort zone — think big and expand your territory 
and God will bless the works of your hands. If you have a kiosk, do not think 
that God wants you to remain there, if you have one shop — start preparing 
for the second one and counting because God wants you to be prosperous, 


shouted Pastor Innocent during a church service. During the church services, 
the pastor consistently emphasised the importance of entrepreneurship and 
civic engagement for personal and community development. 
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This chapter is divided into five sections. In what follows, I discuss the meth- 
odology that informed this study. This is followed by a discussion of the Pente- 
costal revolution in Zimbabwe and Africa more broadly. In this section I show 
how new PCCs moved from the periphery to the centre of the religious terrain 
and how this recent shift has shaped the country’s religious and development 
landscape. In the next section I discuss and engage with broader scholarly 
debates on the nexus between Pentecostalism and sustainable development. 
From there | discuss the Pentecostal discourse of prosperity gospel and how this 
mediates development. New PCCs’ emphasis on prosperity gospel is one of the 
key contributions that new PCCs are making to individual and community 
socioeconomic development. In the section that follows, I zero down on the 
specific activities that new PCCs engage in which directly and positively recon- 
figure the socioeconomic subjectivities of their members. | particularly discuss 
the entrepreneurship workshops and trainings offered to young people and how 
these reorient young people’s aspirations and perspectives on and about the 
future. The last section discusses the role of new PCCs in the educational 
attainment of young people. It looks at the financial assistance offered to poor 
and less-privileged students by new PCCs and how this is viewed as an invest- 
ment in the future generation. For new PCCs all these activities are viewed as 
the panacea to the sustainable development conundrum confronting post- 
colonial Zimbabwe. After this section I then conclude, and argue that by invest- 
ing in young people — the future generation, new PCCs are significantly 
contributing to sustainable development. However, | caution that in spite of all 
these activities, some new PCCs’ teachings, rituals and belief system can hinder 
the attainment of sustainable development. 


Doing ethnography in Zimbabwean PCCs: methodology 


This study is embedded in an interpretive qualitative methodological orienta- 
tion. In the collection of primary data, I triangulated participant observation, 
semi-structured interviews and key informant interviews as well as informal 
conversations with congregants. My fieldwork was led by two research questions: 
how and in what ways do new PCCs reconfigure young people’s futures? And 
how do new PCCs in Harare promote and contribute to sustainable develop- 
ment? To augment the data gained in the field, I also made use of secondary 
data collected from a number of different of sources such as newspaper articles, 
church publications and reports as well as sermons. Semi-structured interviews 
were conducted during a longitudinal ethnographic fieldwork that started from 
January 2015 to date. For this chapter, I used information drawn from 30 parti- 
cipants who were purposefully selected and interviewed. Participants were 
selected based on their in-depth knowledge about the subjects. Thus, all parti- 
cipants were information-rich cases who were directly involved. Participant 
observation was in the form of regular attendance of church services and meet- 
ings in and around Harare. Attending church services and related meetings 
enabled me to observe and interact with participants in their regular settings. 
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This also enabled me to forge trusting relationships and build rapport with my 
interlocutors in PCCs. I attended more than 40 church services and more than 
10 business workshops and conferences in Harare. The data used for this chapter 
is drawn from three new PCCs based in Harare. The majority of my interviews 
were conducted in English, though some of my participants mixed English and 
Shona. I personally translated all the Shona statements and quotes into English. 


The Pentecostal revolution in Africa 


Over the past 20 years, there has been a remarkable explosion of Pentecostalism 
in Africa and in Zimbabwe more particularly. Many scholars have noted that 
Pentecostalism is the fastest growing religious movement in the world 
(Anderson 2004, 1; Burgess and van der Maas 2002; Chitando and Biri 2016; 
Haynes 2015; Hollenweger 1997; Martin 1990; Van Wyk 2014). For instance, 
mission specialists like David Barrett noted that the Pentecostal movement is 
growing rapidly with almost 52,000 converting per day and 19 million convert- 
ing each year worldwide, with the majority in Africa and Latin America 
(Gukurume 2018b). At that rate of growth, estimates reveal that by 2025, there 
could be about one billion Pentecostals globally (Barrett 2001; McClung 2006, 
35). Indeed, according to the World Christian Database the majority of the 
world’s Christians are Pentecostals. Similarly, scholars like Martin (2002) 
viewed Pentecostalism as the biggest shift in the global religious landscape. 
Nowhere is this spread and growth more rapid than in Africa where the majority 
of Pentecostal Christians now reside (Gifford 2004; Gukurume 2018b). 

For some scholars, Pentecostalism is a global religious movement (Cox 1995; 
Robbins 2004; Ukah 2003). Indeed, scholars like Cox (1995, 102) note that 
Pentecostalism is a highly mobile religious movement. In their own self-making, 
new PCCs in Zimbabwe imagine themselves as transnational and international. 
Similarly, some scholars note that the transnational spread and appeal of Pente- 
costalism represent a marked feature of cultural globalisation (Gifford 2004; Jor- 
gensen 2005; Robbins 2004). Similarly, new Pentecostal Churches in Zimbabwe 
have been framed as a ‘fourth wave’ form of Pentecostalism (Gukurume 2018b). 

New PCCs that have radically altered the religious terrain in Africa attract 
thousands of congregants at their services — often packing giant sports stadiums 
(Gukurume 2018b; Van Wyk 2014). Scholars argue that Pentecostalism is 
attracting many people in Africa because its teachings resonate strongly with 
African ontologies, sensibilities and realities (Gukurume 2018b; Meyer 1998). 
Indeed, a marked feature of these new PCCs is their twin theology of prosperity 
gospel and spiritual warfare against the devil and his demons (Anderson 2004; 
Biri 2012; Coleman 2002; Gifford 2004; Hunt 2002; van Wyk 2014). In fact, 
the defining features of new Pentecostal Churches are prosperity gospel and spir- 
itual warfare against the demon of poverty. These twin discourses are a common 
feature of the global Pentecostal movement (Coleman 2002; Robbins 2004; van 
Wyk 2014). Apart from a heavy emphasis on prosperity gospel, they also engage 
in ascetic forms of worship, possession of the gifts of the Holy Spirit such as 
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glossolalia (speaking in tongues), prophecy, exorcism (deliverance) and miracu- 
lous spiritual healing of chronic diseases like HIV and cancers. Interestingly, 
some of the new PCCs have also prioritised social ministry and political action 
(Ganiel 2009; Miller 2009; Miller and Yamamori 2007). These scholars argue 
that new forms of Pentecostalism have placed social engagement at the centre 
of their activities. Their social engagement activities are normally in the areas 
of education, healthcare and economic development. These new PCCs that 
promote civic engagement and socioeconomic development have been framed 
as ‘Progressive Pentecostals’ (Burgess 2009; Ganiel 2009; Miller and Yamamori 
2007). Most of these progressive PCCs have established development 
departments that deal specifically with development related projects in the 
community. 

Indeed, for many of the new PCCs, the endemic poverty bedevilling many 
African countries is a brainchild of the works of demons — it is a consequence of 
the demonic. This poverty and its attendant anxieties are more pronounced 
among the youth who constitute the demographic majority in Africa. Van de 
Kamp (2010, 152) noted that the phenomenal growth of Pentecostalism relates 
to the ways in which this movement critique and destroys the current develop- 
ment models. In turn, they introduce new development models that are spiritu- 
ally anchored and embedded in the community. For many new PCCs, old 
development models marginalise youth. 

Indeed, due to the chronicity of the economic crisis in the postcolony, some 
scholars have argued that young people are in a state of immobility — what Sing- 
erman (2007) and Honwana (2014) referred to as ‘waithood’ — a scenario where 
young people’s transition from childhood to adulthood is suspended. New PCC 
view this condition of ‘waithood’ and the poverty and suffering which charac- 
terise it as demonic. While Honwana noted that this youth crisis is global, it is 
more pronounced in Africa (Gukurume 2018a). 

Many new PCCs view it as their role to deliver their congregants and indeed 
their countries from poverty through spiritual technologies such as prayer and 
exorcism. For Pentecostals the world is imagined and constructed as a space that 
should be transformed through action — both individual and collective. Many 
scholars argue that the phenomenal success of the Pentecostal movement in 
poverty-stricken spaces is due to this theology and its promise for material pros- 
perity with Godly blessings amid widespread poverty (Comaroff and Comaroff 
2000; Lewison 2011; Van Wyk 2014). In church services, many congregants 
give testimonies that reveal how they began to accumulate material blessings 
from God when they became ‘born again’. In Pentecostal parlance, being born 
again becomes a pre-requisite for prosperity. New PCCs underscore the import- 
ance of transforming the individual in every aspect of life. This transformation 
is part of the metaphor of what scholars refer to as a ‘complete break with the 
past’ — a rapture that entails converts becoming reborn through cutting ties 
with their past. For many scholars it is this transformation or creation of a ‘new 
being’ which in turn sow the seeds of development (Maxwell 2000; Freeman 
2012). This discourse of transformation emphasises the importance of a total 
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conversion of the ‘entire being’, spiritually and socioeconomically. Maxwell 
(1998) referred to this process as the total ‘remaking of the individual’. Freeman 
(2015) argued that what should be underscored is how a reconfigured ‘Pentecos- 
tal subjectivity’ closely mirrors a ‘neoliberal subjectivity’ which is not only a 
pre-requisite, but also a requirement for succeeding in a neoliberal capitalist 
economy (see Lewison 2011; Maxwell 2005; Comaroff and Comaroff 2000). 
Similarly, new PCCs also inculcate a culture epitomised by sobriety, industri- 
ousness and self-discipline, all of which are crucial requisites for development. 
So, the question that can be asked is; what is the possible role of these Pente- 
costal rituals in development discourse and practice? 


Pentecostalism and sustainable development 


For new PCCs sustainable development is at the centre of their theology, teach- 
ings and activities. Indeed, for many new PCCs there is a duality between reli- 
gion and development (Freeman 2015, 2). While mainline churches have a 
long history of engagement in development activities, new PCCs are recent 
entrants in the development landscape. Following their mainline counterparts, 
new PCCs are also establishing Faith Based Organisations (FBOs) and NGOs 
which drive their development endeavours. For scholars like Freeman (2015) it 
is these Pentecostal organisations which have radically transformed the devel- 
opment terrain in many African countries. 

Given the rapid growth of Pentecostalism in Zimbabwe and beyond and its 
resiliency in public spaces, many scholars have begun to theorise and foreground 
the potential role of these PCCs in the development process of many countries 
(Freeman 2012, 2015; Togarasei 2012; Musoni 2013). However, of note is that 
research on the possible impact of religion on socioeconomic transformation is 
not new. This nexus between religiosity and development has been subjected to 
empirical examination since the Weberian times (Weber 1930). This classical 
scholarship largely focused on Protestant Churches and how their teachings, 
values and principles fostered the growth and spread of capitalism. Therefore, 
what is new is the role of emergent forms of Pentecostalism in development. 
Focusing on Zimbabwe and Botswana, Togarasei (2012), argues that Pentecos- 
talism could be the panacea to the sustainable development conundrum facing 
these countries through their poverty alleviation programmes. Indeed, there is a 
growing scholarship that recognises and acknowledges the centrality of religious 
actors in development (Berger 2010; Tyndale 2006; Haynes 2007). However, 
while this literature is insightful, it does not focus specifically on youth pro- 
grammes that help them navigate existential precarities. As such, this chapter 
builds on this body of work, while making an original contribution by focusing 
on PCC initiatives that seek to empower the youth. Berger (2010) asserts that 
there is a close affinity between Pentecostalism and modern economic develop- 
ment. For instance, given the crucial role played by remittances in the socio- 
economic development of sending countries, some scholars have begun to 
explore the resources generated through PCC networks in driving and sustaining 
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population mobility (see Burgess 2009, 255; Pasura 2012, 34; Adogame 2004; 
Van Dijk 1997, 148). 

Ter Haar and Ellis (2006, 352) argued that religion should be given attention 
in development thinking and practice. Other scholars have also considered reli- 
gion as a catalyst for development (Berger 2010; Deneulin 2009; Deneulin and 
Rakodi 2011). Indeed, the importance of religion in development has been 
under discussion in a number of international development organisations such 


as the Bretton Wood Institutions (Marshall and Keough 2004; Tyndale 2001). 


Prosperity gospel and development 


One of the prominent features of new Pentecostal Churches is its twin theology 
of spiritual warfare and the health and wealth gospel popularly known in Pente- 
costal parlance as prosperity gospel (Gifford 2004; Van Wyk 2014; Haynes 
2012; Gukurume 2017). This prosperity theology inculcates a sense of optimism 
and belief that every born again Christian can make it in life. In fact, in PCC 
sermons during Sunday and other services, congregants are constantly reminded 
that they are the children of the ‘most-high’ God — a God who owns it all, 
including gold and silver. ‘If you believe that you are a child of God then it is 
your entitlement to be rich materially, spiritually and socially, in every part of 
your life — you just have to claim what belongs to you and reclaim what the 
devil had stolen from you through positive confession’; one prominent Pentecos- 
tal Prophet retorted in a well-attended Sunday service for the youth in Harare. 

This prosperity however does not always come cheap for the PCC congre- 
gants. To stand a chance to be prosperous and wealthy, members are ordered to 
pay huge amounts of money and gifts as sacrifices to the church — a practice 
known as seeding in Pentecostal parlance.’ These huge financial sacrifices are 
framed as pre-requisites to material prosperity, without which one’s chance of 
upward mobility becomes limited. For instance, during my fieldwork, one 
popular Pentecostal Church in Harare, UFIC posted a video on its social media 
platforms which attracted a lot of attention. The video urged people to make 
financial sacrifices for them to be successful in the New Year; the shortened 
transcript of the video is below: 


It may be interesting to note that number seven is a prophetic number, a 
number of perfection which makes the year 2017 a year of your dreams, 
hopes, aspirations and all your visions, if only you are willing to start it per- 
fectly ... we are to sacrifice, we are to sow seeds and we are to cut covenants 
with God. People who want to be blessed in 2017 should sow seeds of up to 
$77, $770, $7,700, $77,000 or whichever way the spirit of God leads you. 
Sow your seeds in the multiples of $77. 


During interviews and conversations, my interlocutors told me that there are 
very specific categories in the churches based on how much they sacrificed to 
the church. For instance, in UFIC, congregants are classified under the gold, 
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silver and bronze classes based on the money they give to the church (Biri 2012, 
8; Taru and Settler 2015, 130; Gukurume 2018b). Indeed, some elite congre- 
gants pay up to millions of dollars to the church in offerings, tithes and seeding 
(Laiton 2017).3 The gold partners enjoy special benefits, preferential treatment 
and often have easier access to the man of God. They are often given special 
chairs close to the auditorium during church services and often have one-on- 
one meetings and interactions with the man of God. Thus, during my fieldwork, 
I observed that financial contributions were particularly overemphasised, and 
many congregants tried to sacrifice their full monthly salaries. Some congregants 
sacrificed all their money to the extent of starving themselves so as to be closer 
to the prophet. Consequently, what often happens in new Pentecostal Churches 
is that the ‘men of God’ are becoming progressively richer, while their congre- 
gants’ poverty and suffering worsen due to the huge financial sacrifices they 
make to the church. 

As such, the prosperity gospel propagated in new PCCs is not without critics. 
For instance, most of the critics accuse them of swindling desperate congregants 
of their hard-earned money. In fact, some scholars note that prosperity gospel 
tends to justify wealth accumulation by individuals and spiritualise poverty as a 
consequence of the demonic. This diverts people’s attention from the root 
causes of poverty and inequality (Marshall 1993, 230; Gifford 2004, 382; 
Gukurume 2018b). Similarly, through its emphasis on financial sacrifice, some 
scholars argue that PCCs are profit making organisations (Ukah 2007, 643; Van 
Wyk 2014). While seeding is predominantly financial, it can also be in other 
forms such as voluntary service to the church, provision of gift to the prophet in 
the form of houses, cars or clothes and groceries. Seeding was framed as the fuel 
that propels one to upward mobility and success. The more money one sacrificed 
to the church the higher the chances of making financial breakthrough and pro- 
gress, at least in theory. For Ukah (2007) while Pentecostal Churches present 
themselves in public as philanthropic, they are in fact self-serving entities which 
are not necessarily interested in the common good. 

While people consistently made huge financial sacrifices, not all of them 
succeed and become prosperous in achieving their aspirations and dreams. Many 
do remain in abject poverty. In fact, many of them sink deeper and deeper with 
time. This non-materialisation of wealth and prosperity is often blamed back to 
the people — that they lack adequate faith or that they are not sacrificing enough 
money for their wealth to materialise in the here and now. This finding reso- 
nates strongly with arguments made by many scholars that some congregants 
hardly prosper in their social and economic lives, but instead their lives become 
uncertain and impoverished (van de Kamp 2010, 153; Van Wyk 2014). 
However, this delayed or non-materialisation of prosperity compels many new 
PCCs to reshape their prosperity teaching in terms of what they promise con- 
gregants as well as the time and temporalities of the promised material success 
(Haynes 2012; Van Wyk 2014). For some of my interlocutors, the elusiveness of 
what the church promises was a source of frustration and anxiety which often 
led some of them to move from one church to another. Indeed, other 
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congregants have taken the prophets to court demanding their money back after 
years of sacrificing to the church without any improvement in their fortunes 


(Chitemba 2017).* 


Entrepreneurship workshops in new PCCs 


Some new Pentecostal Churches with which this study focused on have ven- 
tured into business. Indeed, some new Pentecostal Churches have not only 
formed huge business ventures but have become business ventures themselves. 
For instance, PCCs like the Prophetic Healing and Deliverance (PHD) minis- 
tries, Good News Church have ventured into real estate in Harare. In fact, in 
February 2018, PHD opened a huge multi-million-dollar Yadah marble factory 
which employs about 3,000 employees (Sachiti 2018).° Much of the employees 
are drawn from qualified church members. 

During my fieldwork, several churches organised business workshops and 
entrepreneurship training. While these workshops and summits help to incul- 
cate an entrepreneurial ethic among congregants, it also comes with huge finan- 
cial benefits to the church. For instance, the United Family International 
Church (UFIC) held several business conferences with the most popular being 
the ‘Billionaires Mindset Summit’. To attend this summit people had to pay a 
minimum of US$150 per person. This summit has become an annual glamorous 
event. It is held at the affluent Rainbow Towers Hotel and attracts thousands of 
people including several of my youthful interlocutors who sacrifice their hard- 
earned money to attend the event. At this summit, the church invited 
renowned business tycoons to speak to the thousands of attendees. For instance, 
during my fieldwork the church invited an Angolan millionaire and Pastor Dr 
Teddy De Almeida and a renowned local businessman and Pastor Dr Shingi 
Munyeza. These business people shared their success stories and how they made 
it to the top. Most of their stories depicted a rags-to-riches narrative which is 
deliberately performed and articulated to motivate and encourage the people 
that with God nothing is impossible. In one of the services I attended, the 
prophet shouted loudly to a cheering crowd: 


the devil want you think that you cannot make it, you cannot be successful, 
that’s a lie — the devil is a liar, God blesses the works of your hands start 
something and it shall multiply and prosper. I prophesy into your life that 
you will be a success, you will prosper — I declare success in your business, 
more profits and more breakthroughs. 


For scholars like Freeman (2015) such declarations and entrepreneurship train- 
ing often lead the congregants towards the direction of what many scholars call 
development. The importance of workshops like the Billionaires Mindset 
summit is salient on how they reconfigure people’s mindset and reorient them 
(Barbalet 2008, 75) towards a different kind of future marked by socio-economic 
prosperity. Thus, this reconfiguration of the mindset becomes part of the innate 
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deliverance which prepares congregants for success in the near and distant 
future. I contend that organising business workshops and inculcating entrepre- 
neurial skills is part of the repertoires of new PCCs strategies to provide spiritual 
and material deliverance to their members. This deliverance has a very powerful 
psychological effect on the lives of the delivered congregants. As emphasised by 
one of the prophets in a Sunday service: 


People can talk of demons being cast out, people being healed and all, but 
the most important form of deliverance from poverty and under- 
development in Africa is the deliverance of the mindset — we need to trans- 
form your mindset and that is what I am going to do today. I want to teach 
you and change the way you perceive the world — your mindset. With the 
right mindset, you can develop not only yourself but also your community, 
your country and your continent — that is why I came up with the ‘Billion- 
aires Mindset’ summit so that people can have that business mind. 


I contend that this reconfiguration of the mindset tends to contribute positively 
to socioeconomic well-being of the people in question. Indeed, during these 
business workshops and training sessions, people are actively encouraged to start 
their own businesses no matter how small. For these church leaders, by estab- 
lishing companies and other businesses, God will make them prosper and fulfil 
their aspirations and dreams epitomised by luxury — huge mansions, latest 
fashion, posh cars and happiness (van de Kamp 2010, 153; van Wyk 2015; 
Gukurume 2018b). One of the popular Pentecostal pastors, Prophet James based 
in Harare, told me in an interview that: 


By training young people to be business minded and equipping them with 
requisite entrepreneurship skills as well as giving them exposure to mix and 
mingle with successful business people, we are empowering young people, 
we are challenging them to also follow suit and thereby promoting com- 
munity development. 


Indeed, the churches also helped congregants to register business companies 
by inviting officials from the company registry to attend their business work- 
shops to enlighten congregants about the requirements for one to open a 
company. It was not uncommon for some congregants to register their own 
companies during the workshops. Indeed, 10 of my interlocutors were assisted 
to register their companies by their churches. This scenario in part, resonates 
strongly with the Weberian argument that links Protestantism to the emer- 
gence and growth of global capitalism. Therefore, I contend that what the 
new Pentecostal Church and its teachings and activities do is to trigger and 
cultivate a business culture and agency for its congregants (Maxwell 2005). 
Indeed, in follow up conversations and visits to my interlocutors, I observed 
that many of them took up workshop ideas and business principles taught. 
They tried to implement these ideas and principles with varying degrees of 
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success. I argue that this agency is critical for stimulating socioeconomic 
development in the community. This finding concurs with observations made 
by the CDE (2008) cited in van de Kamp (2010) who noted that these 
churches have become spaces for productive working life and entrepreneur- 
ship development. For these churches, promoting entrepreneurship was in 
part one of the many ways they promoted poverty alleviation and develop- 
ment in the here and now. Indeed, in their study in sub-Saharan Africa, CDE 
(2008) the noted that Pentecostalism’s capacity to foster a Protestant ethic is 
becoming more pronounced in many African countries, thereby making a 
significant socioeconomic contribution thereof. Therefore, these entrepre- 
neurship and business training should be understood as an extension of the 
new PCC’ spiritual warfare against the demons of poverty and under- 
development in the community and the country at large. In an informal con- 
versation with a youth pastor in one of the new PCCs, he asserted that the 
reason why the country is still poor is because of the territorial demons of 
poverty and underdevelopment which are constantly fighting the develop- 
ment efforts of the country. 

For this pastor, if these territorial demons are not fought back, then the 
majority of the people and the country will remain poor. So this church organ- 
ised weekly prayer vigils, where congregants pray, not only for themselves and 
their individual prosperity, but also for the country’s deliverance from poverty. 
In fact, in many of the services I attended, people were always urged to ‘pray for 
the country’. Therefore, for these new PCCs, prayer becomes a powerful weapon 
in the spiritual warfare against the demons of poverty which block the flow of 
Godly blessings to his children (van Wyk 2014; Gukurume 2018b). 

In one of the workshops I attended held at a flamboyant hotel in town, 
everyone was smartly dressed in sharp suits as if going for a job interview. The 
workshop was supposed to start at 7p.m. and by 5p.m., when I arrived there 
were a few seats remaining. In fact by 5.30p.m. there was a full house — the 
venue was packed to capacity. The prophet made a grand entry into the venue 
to a rapturous applause. He was clad in his trademark six button suit rumoured 
to be an imported designer suit from an Italian celebrity designer Angelo 
Galasso. His striped tie matched with a small cloth on the pocket of his suit. 
With glittering shoes and a golden Rolex watch — the prophet embodied a 
blessed ‘men of God’. Indeed, he was not only an inspiration, but also a role 
model for many of his youthful congregants. Jonathan, one of my interlocutors 
whom I had gone with, whispered in my ear; ‘Look at his clothes, this man 
knows how to dress — he imports everything from Europe and America — he 
doesn’t wear local and that is what I would like to do in the future’. He smiled 
admiringly as the prophet grabbed his iPad from the podium to begin the work- 
shop. The prophet extended a warm welcome to everyone in attendance and 
began with a powerful prayer with a message that centred on dominion, success, 
being fruitful and finding breakthrough. The theme of his talk was ‘Finding your 
purpose’. He emphasised that God created everyone with unique capabilities, 
hence the need to live one’s purpose. He shouted: 
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I want to tell you that God created you for a reason; each and every one of 
you here has a purpose. Some people are poor because they are not living 
their purpose, the moment you discover and start to live your purpose; your 
life will begin to flourish — you will begin to succeed in your business, in 
your career and you live happily with your family. I want to help you to find 
your purpose today. I declare that by the time we end this workshop 
everyone will be placed in their positions, you will have discovered your 
purpose in life. 


As the prophet made these declarations, there was a deafening noise as people 
shouted loudly, ‘I receive, I receive, | will find my purpose today’. In that work- 
shop and indeed in many other services I attended, congregants were urged to 
think beyond being employees but to imagine themselves as employers. Such 
teaching fostered a culture of self-belief and self-reliance among the congre- 
gants. Therefore, rather than passively accepting their miserable conditions, 
people actively worked to change their situations through action. Interestingly, 
some of the new PCCs did not stop at teaching entrepreneurship; they often 
invited officials from the company registry to speak in church on how to register 
companies. During my fieldwork, one of the new PCCs helped its congregants 
to open companies at subsidised rates and many of my youthful congregants 
opened companies. The act of opening a company even when the majority of 
my interlocutors could hardly afford to take care of themselves should be under- 
stood within the context of spiritual warfare and the symbolic meaning attached 
to it. In fact, the story of one of my interlocutors is illustrative here. 

Peter, one of my key informants was 28 years old during my fieldwork. He 
had finished his bachelor’s degree at the University of Zimbabwe (UZ) four 
years back but could not get any job. He moved to South Africa with his 
brother, who like him had been unemployed for six years, to look for a job but 
returned after several attempts on their lives during the recurrent xenophobic 
attacks. Upon their return, they joined a new PCC and became ardent members. 
They started attending the business seminars and workshops organised by the 
church. Like many other congregants, Peter and his brother also registered their 
real estate company with the help of the church even though they did not have 
any start-up capital. They started looking for vacant houses in the newspapers 
and from church colleagues, which they in turn advertised through Facebook 
and WhatsApp for a small fee. Towards the end of my fieldwork, they had 
opened a small office in the Central Business District (CBD) in Harare. Their 
business was beginning to take shape. Peter narrated to me: 


Before I converted to this church my life was a total mess. I tried every- 
thing, but nothing worked out. I moved from one company to another 
looking for a job but in vain. My brother and I decided to go to church after 
seeing a lot of testimonies of people whose lives changed after joining the 
church. During the first day at church we manifested demons and the 
prophet cast them out. We decided to regularly attend the business 
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workshops and seminars and before we knew it our lives began to change. I 
can tell you that now I am not thinking of looking for a job, | am thinking 
of creating jobs. I am a Chief Executive Officer (CEO) now. When we 
registered the company we did not have a single cent and some people 
thought we were berserk, but we had faith that one day God will give us a 
breakthrough. 


Peter’s story is just one of the many similar narratives I was told by some of my 
interlocutors. The story underscores the instrumental impact of faith in moti- 
vating people to engage in ‘penny capitalism’. These fascinating stories were 
always shared during church services as testimonies to motivate others trying to 
make do and get by. Thus, conversion to new PCCs creates new opportunities 
for upward mobility — though these opportunities are not equally accessible to 
everyone in the church. However, for those that seize such opportunities as was 
the case with Peter and his brother, some of them become economically suc- 
cessful. This finding resonates strongly with observations made by some scholars 
elsewhere (see Freeman 2012, for Ethiopian Pentecostalism; Haynes 2012, for 
Zambia and van de Kamp 2010, for Mozambique). Scholars like Maxwell have 
also underscored how new PCCs promote ‘penny capitalism’ within their mem- 
bership which often results in wealth accumulation. 

‘We try to inculcate business skills and knowledge to these young people and 
to show them that they have great potential to make it in life — to become pros- 
perous business people and to contribute to the development of the country’. A 
youth pastor told me in an informal conversation. Of note is that new PCCs in 
Zimbabwe are concerned about the well-being of their congregants and the 
nation at large and thus making them an extension of the development sphere. 
Indeed, individual and national transformation is a central theme in new PCCs’ 
discourse and relates strongly to their emphasis on a ‘total break with the past’ 
(Meyer 1998; McGovern 2012; Engelke 2010). In new PCC parlance, breaking 
with the past does not only entails cutting ties with the traditional and extended 
family ties, it also mean appropriating the ‘modern’ and orienting oneself to the 
global. All these help in the socioeconomic transformation of the individual 
and the society at large. 


Bursaries, scholarships and free education for poor students 


An important way new PCCs in Zimbabwe invested in the future generation 
was through provision of financial assistance to poor students, especially from 
their church. Churches like UFIC, Spirit Embassy (Good News Church) and 
PHD to mention just a few had charity organisations which offered bursaries to 
students from primary level up to university. Though many Pentecostal 
Churches and their leaders have been criticised for accumulating wealth and 
becoming rich at the expense of their impoverished congregants (van Wyk 
2014; Biri 2012; Mariano 2003; van de Kamp 2010), some of the new PCCs 


have begun to invest this money in community development and social welfare 
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services. Some of my interlocutors at the university of Zimbabwe were bene- 
ficiaries of the UFIC’s ‘Agape Family Care’ scholarships. In 2012, UFIC initi- 
ated a ‘send a child to school’ campaign where they encouraged congregants to 
donate money that would be used to fund their scholarship programmes. 

In a context where the imploding and broke state is withdrawing its financial 
support to the university and students, these new PCCs have thus taken up the 
vacuum left by the state to provide welfare and financial support to the students. 
Thus, many of my interlocutors felt that by providing financial support to poor 
and vulnerable students, the PCCs were ensuring success for them in the future. 
Although not every beneficiary of the PCC bursaries and scholarships went on 
to gain employment and succeed in life — some coincidentally became successful 
and were grateful to the prophets. Thus, by providing bursaries to disadvantaged 
students, the church is not only investing in future generations, but also redis- 
tributing its wealth for the good of the community. Following this, I contend 
that new PCCs are actively promoting human well-being and socioeconomic 
flourishing. 

After graduation, some of the new PCCs employ the students whose educa- 
tion they funded and other church members. For instance, new PCCs like PHD 
employed an estimated 1,300 ministry workers (Sibanda 2014). New mega 
PCCs are thus becoming some of the largest employers in the country where 
unemployment rates are estimated to be well above 80 per cent (see Gukurume 
2015). Through education and employment, new PCCs can thus be said to have 
meaningful contribution to the development of their members and community 
at large. In a context where the state is absent or incapable of providing basic 
services, new PCCs have stepped in to complement the state in social welfare 
provision. Indeed, Kliksberg (2003) underscored that faith-based institutions 
offered the most conspicuous and efficacious social protection networks that 
cushion people from poverty. 


Conclusion 


This chapter examined the contribution of new PCCs in promoting sustainable 
development in Zimbabwe. The chapter shows that new PCCs are becoming 
important players in the development landscape in the country. By looking at 
their teachings, prophecies, declarations and activities, this chapter argues that 
these churches have inculcated and fostered important values of industriousness, 
sobriety and self-discipline which are important tenets of socioeconomic trans- 
formation at individual and collective levels. Thus, by encouraging ‘penny 
capitalism’, establishing companies, teaching business skills in their entrepre- 
neurship seminars and workshops, the new PCCs do not only seek to transform 
their congregants’ spirituality, but instead they focus on transforming the ‘entire 
person’. However, it should be underscored that the relationship between new 
PCCs and sustainable development is complex and contested. Thus, while new 
PCCs teachings and activities often promote the socioeconomic well-being of 
the people, not all of them have positive implications for development. In fact, 
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some versions of the health and wealth discourses propagated in new PCCs 
promise spectacular and miraculous wealth and prosperity without members 
working hard for that. This is akin to what literature calls ‘cargo cults’ where 
riches are created from nothing — what the Comaroffs referred to as ‘millennial 
capitalism’ epitomised by economics of the occult. 


Notes 


1 All the names that I use in this chapter are pseudonyms. The use of pseudonyms is 
meant to anonymise my participants and keep their identity confidential. 

2 This practice has also been called seed faith which urges born again Christians to 
expect miracles and financial breakthrough and returns for the money sacrificed to the 
church. 

3 www.newsday.co.zw/2017/09/makandiwa-court-fake-prophecy/www.thestandard. 
co.zw/2017/10/08/makandiwa-prophecies-challenged/. 

4 www.sundaymail.co.zw/makandiwa-vs-millionaire-couple%E2%E97%86-messy-tussle- 

over-us1 m-%E2%97%86-we-were-robbed-abused/. 

www.herald.co.zw/the-birth-of-a-giant-vp-mohadi-officially-opens-yadah-marble/. 

6 www.herald.co.zw/the-billionaires-mindset/. 
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Zimbabwe 
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Introduction and background 


This chapter starts with a commentary on the conceptualisations of, and 
common narratives produced by, researchers that explore the intersection 
between Pentecostalism, modernity and development in Africa. The rest of the 
chapter focuses on the political and economic crisis in postcolonial Zimbabwe 
and ways in which One Ministry of God (OMG) is assisting its members to 
respond to the crisis. Finally, some conclusions are derived from the discussions 
and examples raised in the chapter. The main argument furthered in this 
chapter is that some variants of Pentecostal Charismatic Christianity have ori- 
ented their activities in a way that cushions their members from the vagaries of 
the multi-layered Zimbabwean political and economic crises. 

Several studies have portrayed Pentecostal movements as responding to 
objective realities of neo-liberal capitalism (Comaroff and Comaroff 2001), mod- 
ernity (Meyer 1998a; Comaroff and Comaroff 1997) and political and economic 
crises (Gifford 2002, 2009, 1994) through spiritual means. Pentecostalism is por- 
trayed as a vehicle of spiritualising and enchanting situations and problems that 
characterise some African postcolonial states. Drawing from ethnographic data 
gathered from One Ministry of God (OMG)! in Zimbabwe, this chapter shows 
that OMG has instituted pragmatic strategies to deal with state-induced precarity 
and vulnerability. There are efforts being made to improve the lives of members in 
the ‘here and now’ through pragmatic ways. 

The data presented in this chapter was gathered through ethnographic field- 
work spanning from June 2016 to August 2018. Most of the data was gathered 
through in-depth interviews conducted with 55 OMG members, and from field 
observations. Furthermore, the researcher stayed with a family that was part of 
the OMG. This facilitated observations of everyday lives of Pentecostal Charis- 
matics, especially ways in which the teachings at OMG are incorporated in 
guide decision-making. The researcher attended and took part in most of the 
church services and events organised by OMG. Lastly, some of the data pre- 
sented in this chapter was acquired from sermons, OMG literature, newspaper 


articles, DVDs and CDs. 
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Religion, modernity and development 


The emphasis on science as the only way of understanding our world during the 
enlightenment project portrayed religion as militating against progress. Often- 
times religion is relegated to the realm of the metaphysical which has little 
bearing on the realities of the members within religious communities. Most con- 
ceptualisations of religion emphasise the irrational, mysticism and supernatural 
nature of religion (Asad 1993, 27-54; Coleman 2011; Marshall-Fratani 2014). 
Modernisation theorists portray religion as an atavistic form of knowledge with 
little significance in issues of progress and development. Concomitantly, reli- 
gion is overlooked in most developmental processes. Modernisation theorists 
construct development as planned, rational and future oriented and religion as 
the opposite. The differences in the conceptualisations of religion and develop- 
ment gives a false sense of incompatibilities between the two realms. As Scott 
(1998) and Ferguson (1999, 2006) have shown, modernity and development 
projects have produced unintended consequences undermining the rational and 
planned aspects that are over-emphasised by modernisation perspective and 
western discourse on development. 

Weber (1930) argues that Calvinism was the handmaid in the development 
of capitalism in Europe. Calvinism encouraged values of saving, hardworking, 
asceticism and thriftiness among its members (Lessnoff 1994). These values 
guaranteed material prosperity which was considered as a visible sign for salva- 
tion (Samuelsson 1957). Weber avers that Calvinists’ Protestant ethics were 
instrumental in the development of capitalism as an economic system. Scholars 
continue to search for the role of religion in developing ethos that have a 
bearing on social and economic development. Studies conducted in Southern 
Africa are starting to acknowledge the role of religion, especially Pentecostalism 
as conduit for social and economic development (Freeman 2015). Lawrence 
Schlemmer’s (2008) and Peter Berger’s (2008) research papers, titled Dormant 
Capital and Under the Radar respectively, bring to the fore the potential social 
and economic significance of Pentecostalism in South Africa. Pentecostal 
movements are engaging in a number of projects that have a bearing in the 
development of surrounding communities. Furthermore, Pentecostal Charis- 
matic Christianity engages in several charity activities that enable marginalised 
members of society to lead decent lives (Miller and Yamamori 2007). 


Theological and missiological orientations of PCC 


The term Pentecostal Charismatic Christianity has been used to distinguish 
contemporary PCCs from the first wave Pentecostal movements that emphas- 
ised holiness. The emergent variant of Pentecostalism has been identified as the 
Third Wave of Pentecostal movements, Neo-Pentecostalism and new churches 
(Gifford 2004, vii). I follow Robbins’ (2004, 117) and Meyer’s (2007) usage of 
the term Pentecostal Charismatic Christianity to refer to Pentecostal move- 
ments whose teachings involve elements of prosperity gospel, entrepreneurship 
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and are accommodative of material and financial success. Pentecostal Charis- 
matic movements have shifted their discourse from the premillennialism widely 
found among classical Pentecostalism.” Classical Pentecostal theology is premil- 
lennial in nature, stating that Jesus Christ will establish and reign over an 
earthly kingdom for a millennium.’ The established earthly kingdom will 
replace the one we are part of (Wacker 2001). Premillennial theology encour- 
ages retreatism in early Pentecostals (Wacker 2001). The bulk of classical 
Pentecostal movements concerned themselves with directing believers towards 
issues that will guarantee them life after death spiritual issues (Wacker 2001, 
217-219; Christerson and Flory 2017, 92). 

PCC have adopted postmillennial theology in which religious movements 
are concerned with and involved in ‘creating a heaven on earth’ (Christerson 
and Flory 2017, 92). Postmillennial theology promotes a ‘dominionist’ stance in 
believers, by encouraging believers to take-over the world and re-fashion the 
world in a way that pleases God (Christerson and Flory 2017). PCC are 
involved in world-making (Marshall 2009; Robbins 2004, 130) with the 
imageries preached informing the actions that the Pentecostal Charismatics 
engage in to create the world projected in the teachings and imageries (Meyer 
2010, 118). PCC are interested in the ‘here and now’, positioning religious 
movements in a space in which they must deal with some of the effects of the 
poorly performing Zimbabwean state-systems. 


One Ministry of God: theological and missiological 
orientations 


The Zimbabwean religious landscape has experienced an increase in the number 
of PCCs over the past two decades (Chitando 2009; Taru and Settler 2015). 
PCC have increased in both numbers and public visibility. OMG is one such 
PCC which is visible on Zimbabwean religious landscape. 

OMG is a religious movement that has managed to tremendously grow in 
terms of membership and branches. OMG membership is drawn from the cross- 
section of the Zimbabwean society. Business executives, politicians, small busi- 
ness owners, informal traders, the unemployed and vendors constitute the bulk 
of OMG members. Founded by Prophet Ben‘ as a lunch-hour interdenomina- 
tional prayer session, OMG has rapidly grown into a transnational movement. 
OMG’s website claims that over 70,000 people attend its services per week 
(OMG website, accessed in June 2017). The mission of OMG is spelt out as ‘to 
Build A God Society for All People and All Nations and Reaching Out’. OMG 
members view themselves as the chosen people tasked with creating a society 
on behalf of God. OMG members believe that the ‘God society’ will be built in 
the ‘here and now’. On its website OMG claims that it seeks to ‘enact a revolu- 
tion’ by equipping members with skills, knowledge and information ‘relevant to 
every 21st Century Believer’. The mission to build the ‘God society’ will not be 
achieved spiritually but physically through the efforts by both OMG and its 
members. The drive towards constructing a ‘God society’ is guided by the need 
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to create conducive societies ‘in which people can flourish and live life abun- 
dantly” (Fieldnotes 7 January 2017). 

Prosperity gospel comes in many strands, often retooled to suit the local cul- 
tural, political and economic context within which the gospel is preached 
(Haynes 2012). From the sermons preached by Prophet Ben, prosperity 
includes spiritual, physical and material well-being that enhances the standard 
of living for congregants. During a service Prophet Ben told congregants that 
they ‘were not created to live in any form of deprivation’ (Prophet Ben, 
sermon, 26 August 2017). Similar proclamations from the pulpit are common. 
In 2016 Prophet Ben informed the congregants that God gave OMG members 
dominion over the earth so that the congregants can flourish unfettered by 
anything (Prophet Ben, sermon, 24 July 2016). Furthermore, OMG’s devo- 
tional booklet contained similar teachings that encourage OMG members to 
dominate in some aspects of their lives. In the same devotional booklets, the 
prophet wrote that ‘He (God) never wanted you to suffer ...” (OMG Devotional 
booklet, 12 June 2017). These teachings explicitly reveal that God aims to 
richly reward OMG Pentecostals in whatever form they want it, be it health, 
family, business success, employment, houses and vehicles. The teachings shape 
ways in which OMG members construct their personhood and how they under- 
stand their position in the world. This dominionist theology must be under- 
stood within the Zimbabwean context. 


Precarity and uncertainties in postcolonial Zimbabwe 


Anthropologists distinguish between precariousness and precarity to capture the 
everyday experiences of people living in conditions of insecurities and vulner- 
ability (see Butler 2004). Humanity exists in condition of precariousness because 
of unavoidable vulnerability and insecurities that come as a result of our shared 
existence. Precariousness is part of our collective lives. The concept of precarity 
points to ‘specific way that socio-economic and political institutions ... distribute 
the conditions of life inequality’ differently to people (Millar 2017, 4). The 
source of precarity is mismanagement of and by institutions that have a direct 
bearing on the lives of people. Precarity is characterised by a ‘life without the 
promise of stability’ (Tsing 2015, 2). In the case of Zimbabwe, precarity is a 
result of ill-governance by the postcolonial government, whose policies have 
heightened vulnerability, insecurities, hopelessness, anxiety and despair among 
Zimbabweans (Rotberg 2002, 94; Jones 2010). 

From the 1990s multi-layered political and economic crises have dogged the 
postcolonial Zimbabwean state. The adoption of the neo-liberal Economic 
Structural Adjustment Programme (ESAP) in the 1990s increased vulnerability 
and insecurity among the bulk of Zimbabweans. Poverty levels rose to such high 
levels that in the United Nations Human Development Report of 2010 
Zimbabwe ranked at the bottom. For the past two decades, the economic situ- 
ation in Zimbabwe has been worsening, with the GDP halving in a decade 
(Majengwa, Kasirye and Matema 2012). Inflation rates jumped from 49 per cent 
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in 2000 to 231,000,000 per cent in 2008 (Gono 2008a; 2008b). High inflation 
rate reduced disposable income and eroded savings. The local currency lost its 
value and was demonetised. The introduction of the multi-currency in 2009 
introduced a degree of stability in the economy. The United States Dollar 
(US$) was the preferred currency with prices pegged in United States Dollars 
and banks dispensing United States Dollars (Kanyenze, Chitambara, and Tyson 
2017, 7). However, by 2015 United States Dollars were in short supply and the 
government introduced bond notes. As of 2014 the informal employment rate 
had escalated to over 94 per cent (Kanyenze, Chitambara and Tyson 2017, 1). 
The worsening economic conditions led to the informalisation of the economy, 
pushing the bulk of Zimbabweans into the informal economy (Jones 2010). The 
state exacerbated the situation by unleashing the police and the military to 
destroy informal marketplaces and get rid of the informal economy through 
‘clean-up’ operations (Tibaijuka 2005). 

In 2005 the government embarked on Operation Murambatsvina’ which 
destroyed houses and informal markets that the majority of urbanites depend 
on. 92,460 houses were demolished leaving more than 134,000 people homeless 
(Tibaijuka 2005). During Operation Murambatsvina, the government also 
destroyed means of livelihoods for most urbanites by destroying informal 
marketplaces. The operations left most Zimbabweans without home or source of 
livelihood. Urbanites were displaced into rural areas. The palliative Operation 
Garikayi/Hlalani Kuhle® provided fewer houses than those demolished during 
Operation Murambatsvina. Below I will discuss ways in which OMG has organ- 
ised its members into a housing cooperative aimed at assisting OMG members 
to secure places of residence. 

State institutions are responsible for the suffering of most Zimbabweans. As 
the state fails in creating a conducive environment for Zimbabweans to lead 
decent lives, most Zimbabweans are turning to self-help projects. Religious 
movements, housing cooperatives, burial societies and rotating credit schemes 
have increased in the last two decades. In the face of inadequacies of the state 
welfare system and policies, citizens are shifting their attention away from the 
state and are looking towards alternative institutions for assistance in improving 
livelihood and well-being. 


Pentecostal personhood and well-being 


The act of converting to OMG and being baptised is read as the first victory one 
scores against witchcraft, poverty and sinful life (cf. Maxwell 1998 on converts 
who joined Zimbabwe Assembly Of God Africa, ZAOGA). New converts are 
reminded that their choice to follow Jesus is not easy, there are opposing ances- 
tral and satanic forces that have to be overcome. From the onset, converts are 
portrayed as victors in the spiritual warfare against witchcraft and demonic 
forces. Baptism is one ritual that physically conveys the symbolic changes in the 
personhood of the converts. For OMG members, the act of being immersed in 
water and re-emerging signals death of the old self and the emergence of the 
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new self, empowered by the Holy Spirit. These transformations are evident in 
the narratives of some of the congregants. One OMG member narrated that: 


when I converted in 2012, I was following my friends who were already 
members of OMG.... It was only after being baptised that I thought care- 
fully about being a Christian. We were taught what baptism mean for 
Christians ... it was a way of reconnecting to our source — God. Once we are 
in good books with the source, what will I lack? The teachings helped me 
to leave my old habits. I learnt that God loves us and that we are of import- 
ance to Him. We are closer to His image than angels, we are more 
important to God and we must never look down upon ourselves. 

(interview, 2 September 2016) 


Baptism is a ritual that facilitates OMG members ‘break with the past’ (see 
Meyer 1998b). As pointed out in the above excerpt, conversion is a process of 
rejuvenation and anchoring one’s life. God becomes the anchor in converts’ 
lives. The new relationship with God is instrumental in shaping OMG’s 
members perception of themselves. OMG Pentecostal Charismatics conceive 
themselves as victors who have a direct link to the source of life - God. The 
construction of selfhood around ideas of victory is furthered in Eucharist rituals 
in which members embody the blood and body of Jesus. Among OMG members 
the blood of Jesus is considered so powerful that it can heal any form of sickness, 
defeat demons and witchcraft that works against members’ prosperity. These 
rituals endow OMG members with confidence and optimism on most issues that 
they participate in. Apart from rituals, the message in most OMG songs is 
optimistic (Gukurume 2017). 

Apart from cultivating personal relationships with God, OMG members 
develop relationships among themselves. OMG provides fertile ground for the 
emergence of social networks of support and opportunities among members. 
Members are organised into section and zonal groups. These groupings allow for 
the development of intimate relationships among members because the groups 
are small and based on residential locations. Social relations based on religious 
affiliation form social and economic capital that individuals depend on in 
improving their lives. A member of OMG who owned a hardware store relied 
on purchases by builders and plumbers who are members of OMG. The builders 
always brought their clients to this hardware store. The preference to buy from a 
fellow Pentecostal Charismatic attests to the intimate bonds developed by 
members. OMG-based social networks provided by the groupings are also 
important for members in the informal economy. The social networks double as 
business networks, as clients and suppliers are derived from the members of the 
small groupings. OMG members prefer obtaining services and products from 
fellow church members. OMG members from different social and economic 
classes form social relationships through sectional and zonal groupings that meet 
during mid-week gatherings. Social networks provide support, love and care that 
cushion members from the vagaries of the economic crisis (Clarke 1994, 
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216-217). The groupings focus on addressing spiritual, social, economic and 
health issues that affect members. 


New subjectivities: rationalisation and methodical lives 


Weber (1930) argues that Calvinism brought with it a rationalising and system- 
atic approach to life. This allowed for the emergence of ethics that laid the 
foundation for capitalism. The practices Weber describes are being reproduced 
by OMG Pentecostal Charismatics. OMG instils methodical approaches to con- 
gregants’ lives through various strategies. As I have alluded to above, baptism 
represents a break with one’s past. The break is both spiritual and physical. Pen- 
tecostal movements’ close-knit religious communities are instrumental in 
changing the lifestyle of members. David Maxwell (2006) notes male members 
of ZAOGA transformed from profligate lifestyle of alcohol consumption, extra 
marital liaisons and funding traditional rituals to supporting relatives. Pentecos- 
talism, in the case of ZAOGA, encouraged frugal lifestyles supported by the 
meagre income members earned. Furthermore, the reduction in alcohol con- 
sumption and support given to relatives and sexual partners translated into 
increased attention given to the immediate family. The focus on the immediate 
family produced family structures that are often associated with the middle- 
classes. In the case of ZAOGA. Pentecostalism promotes stable families whose 
members focus on improving their lives. OMG is reproducing similar values and 
practices. OMG discourages extra-marital affairs, smoking and drinking among 
its members. In one of the church services I attended in 2016 Prophet Ben 
exposed a member who engaged in an extra marital affair (fieldnotes, June 
2016).? Publicly exposing unfaithful members during service acts as a social 
control mechanism to discourage other members. OMG organises family days 
and events for couples to strengthen the family unit. The focus on the 
immediate family and distant relatives reduces expenditures on activities that 
do not directly benefit the family. 

OMG has inculcated members with methodical approaches on issues concern- 
ing money and time management. For OMG Pentecostals time dedicated to any- 
thing can translate to money. OMG members either contribute money or time to 
OGM. These two types of donations are treated in the same manner. Due to this 
most members manage their time diligently because they know its value. Also, a 
number of respondents referred to what they called ‘The Kingdom Prosperity 
model’ that guides members on issues of money, investment and savings. The 
model brings rationalisation when it comes to financial matters. For every dollar 
earned, 10 per cent is set aside for tithe (interview, 29 September 2016). Apart 
from the 10 per cent reserved for tithe, 20 per cent is earmarked for business pro- 
jects that the congregants have interest in. Some congregants fund cross-border 
trading, vending and fast-food businesses from the 20 per cent. The remaining 70 
per cent is for congregants’ free-will offerings! and consumption. The model 
instils systematic expenditure and planned use of money. The model promotes the 
culture of saving with the aim of starting income generating projects. Furthermore, 
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the model encourages OMG members to be entrepreneurial as a certain amount of 
income is reserved for and dedicated to income generating projects. The model 
applies to all congregants regardless of their variations in income levels. Those 
that earn less will save less and are thus more likely to engage in small businesses 
such as vending. While the model exists, there are some congregants who failed to 
put the model into practice due to erratic and meagre incomes. Despite the failure 
to follow the model, several congregants expressed their willingness to follow the 
model once stability returns into their lives. 

Deborah James (2015, 2012) found that in South Africa, Pentecostalism has 
moulded black South Africans into the habit of saving through teachings that 
equip them with financial management skills. Some of the Pentecostal Charis- 
matic Christianity in Sub-Saharan Africa are promoting rationalisation and 
methodical lifestyles that positively impact the livelihood of members and their 
families. The methodical lifestyles are mechanisms through which families 
adjust to the economic realities obtained in Zimbabwe and the meagre disposal 
income that most households and families survive on. The Kingdom Prosperity 
model optimises income by earmarking and compartmentalising the income 
into categories that the members have to satisfy. There is long-term standardisa- 
tion of expenditure on things that are considered important by congregants. 
Budgets drawn by some of the members I interviewed showed a sustained focus 
on funding income generating projects and on household provisions. The con- 
comitant result of organising expenditure along the model is that it brings a 
methodical way of spending and saving congregants’ finances. 

There is a general consensus among OMG Pentecostals that money and 
wealth do not affect one’s spirituality. From the sermons by Prophet Ben and 
interviews with members, OMG Pentecostals do not consider money and con- 
sumption as corrosive to spirituality. Money and wealth are creatively incorpor- 
ated into OMG theology and liturgy. A male interviewee noted that 


Christians must be wealthy, more wealth than heathens. Jesus was wealth, 
soldiers fought for his robes after his crucifixion.... Money on its own is not 
evil, rituals performed on the money may be evil. If money is evil, why is it 
that more than half of Jesus’ parables are about money? 

(interview, 17 June 2016) 


OMG members accept money as neutral and value-free. This theological stance 
encourages OMG Pentecostals to actively seek money among other things. 
Studies among some American Protestant movements have shown that 
believers are forced to withdraw from wealth accumulation and conspicuous 
consumption as these two are thought to interfere with spiritual growth (see 
Sorokin 1992; Schwartz 1994; Stillman et al. 2012). Acceptance of money as a 
neutral medium of exchange and store of value produces an elective affinity 
towards amassing of wealth. OMG Pentecostals seek money and wealth openly 
without fear of being labelled materialistic. For OMG members, amassing money 
is a sign of divine blessings. 
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To enhance members’ possibility of flourishing, OMG partnered Old Mutual 
financial services'' to train members in financial literacy. Furthermore, OMG 
organises business conferences and workshops meant to teach congregants about 
financial and investment management. OMG makes deliberate efforts to invest 
in developing congregants’ financial intelligence, especially bookkeeping and 
basic accounting. These workshops inculcate skills and knowledge that are 
essential for both households and business budgeting. As mentioned, some of 
the families kept records of expenditures and income. In some families the pur- 
chases of foodstuff, clothes and other items is planned and diarised. One of the 
booklets provided to OMG members by Old Mutual tackled issues of financial 
planning, financial vision and building asset base. The booklet is written in a 
highly accessible way to cater for congregants from different economic and 
educational background. Most of the lessons are presented as allegories derived 
from animals.!’ OMG is tapping into the expertise of corporates to provide 
training and support for its members. OMG does not rely on spiritual approaches 
to improve the livelihood of its members, it is partnering with corporates that 
understand the operations of the economy and of money. 


Entrepreneurship and formalisation 


Empowerment is a buzzword in Zimbabwe, with both government, civil society 
and churches moulding their approaches around the concept of empowerment. 
Despite the government’s efforts towards empowering citizens, the ZANU 
PF-led government has failed. During the 2013 elections ZANU PF manifesto 
rested on three pillars namely: Indigenize, Empower and Develop. The actions 
and policies of the ZANU PF government are contrary to these values. The 
government went on to demolish the informal market and criminalise income 
generating activities that supported the bulk of Zimbabweans in the urban areas. 
OMG has taken it upon itself to empower and develop its members by support- 
ing small business enterprises operated by members. The bulk of PCC in Zimba- 
bwe are incubators for nurturing small businesses owned by members. Maxwell 
(2006) notes that ZAOGA spurred entrepreneurship through the ‘talents initi- 
ative’. Pentecostals were encouraged to expand sources of income by running 
side-business ventures. Most of the business ventures were compatible with the 
formal employment. Maxwell (2006) sums that Pentecostalism promotes ‘penny 
capitalism’ whose proceeds supplement income from formal employment. 
ZAOGA is one of the oldest local Pentecostal movements established in 
Zimbabwe and most of its members were formally employed in the civil service 
(Maxwell 1999). OMG came into existence when the postcolonial state experi- 
enced economic and political crisis. Chances of formal employment have drasti- 
cally been reduced, leaving graduates with few options. Under such 
circumstances, OMG does not promote entrepreneurship as side-business ven- 
tures that only complement formal employment, but entrepreneurship is pro- 
moted as the main source of income and livelihood. Prophet Ben has 
encouraged his followers to be entrepreneurial and operate businesses rather 
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than search for formal employment. In a sermon Prophet Ben remarked that 
‘waged employment is form of slavery which must be escaped’ (sermon, 26 
August 2016). Prophet Ben’s message speaks to an obtaining situation in which 
most industries have collapsed. 

OMG further encourages its members to formalise their business enterprises. 
OMG has facilitated the registration of unregistered companies and businesses 
operated by its members by subsidising the registration process. Furthermore, 
OMG engaged personnel to draft the documents required for registration. One 
female congregant told me that in 2015 OMG assisted a number of congregants 
to register their businesses through the drafting of required documents and 
paying half of the cost involved (interview, 17 February 2017). While most 
small-scale businesses in Zimbabwe are unregistered, OMG is initiating the 
transformations of businesses from an unregistered status to a registered status. 
In a highly informalised economy, the formalisation of businesses comes with 
several benefits. OMG initiatives of registering businesses lower the level of pre- 
carity inherent in the informal economy. Registered businesses can apply for 
lucrative tenders. Furthermore, registered businesses have access to funds pro- 
vided by banks and other financial institutions. In this way, OMG’s initiative 
opens business opportunities for members’ enterprises. These opportunities are 
lacking for most businesses that operate in the informal economy. 

As highlighted above, OMG provided capital for some of its congregants to 
kick-start businesses. The capital was provided to congregants who attended 
business and financial workshops that are organised. OMG has a number of pro- 
grammes meant to assist budding entrepreneurs. In August 2016 | attended 
events such as golf tournaments, breakfasts and lunches organised for the entre- 
preneurs to meet business executives and business owners. OMG is the conduit 
through which budding OMG entrepreneurs are linked to established business 
executives for mentoring and synergies. OMG provides a gateway through 
which the entrepreneurs among its members can connect to the business world. 
Prominent business executives graced the occasions and interacted with OMG 
Pentecostals. 

OMG is fostering a vibrant internal economic community among its mem- 
bership. While beliefs and rituals unite members into a religious community, an 
economic community is fostered through church-based business directory. Every 
year members advertise their businesses in a church-based business directory. 
The directory creates consumers out of congregants. The directory features busi- 
nesses owned by members only. Entries into the directory are regardless of the 
size and type of business one runs. OMG as an organisation and its members 
prefer to purchase services and products from businesses owned by members. 
OMG is currently constructing its headquarters and some of the construction 
material were acquired from a hardware shop owned by members (interview, 12 
August 2016). One of the hardware shop owners noted that OMG paid market 
prices for the services his company provided. OMG creates a ready market for 
most congregants’ businesses. Congregants in fashion and designing, baking and 
confectionary as well as in hair styling trade readily find consumers through the 
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directory and can provide services during OMG events. OMG is a network of 
support, opportunities and relations that assist small entrepreneurs to establish 
themselves in a poorly performing economy. 


Moral economy and housing provision 


In 2005 more than a million Zimbabweans were on a government housing waiting 
list (Tibaijuka 2005). While the state withdrew from social welfare provisioning, 
most Zimbabwean were forced into the informal settlements as they failed to afford 
buying houses from private developers. To worsen the situation, those in the 
informal economy had limited access to loans and mortgages from financial insti- 
tutions such as banks that offer salary-based loans. The bulk of Zimbabweans 
remain excluded from accessing decent houses and accommodation. Zimbabweans 
have organised themselves into housing cooperatives (Chirisa, Gaza and Bandauko 
2014; Paradza and Chirisa 2017). The housing cooperatives pose several chal- 
lenges to members. Most home-seekers are duped of hard-earned money by 
housing cooperatives management committees. Furthermore, other housing coop- 
eratives have misled members to construct houses on undesignated land. Mistrust 
and suspicion between members and management committees characterise most 
housing cooperatives. Furthermore, the government has demolished housing struc- 
tures erected on undesignated land.” 

OMG has organised its members into a housing cooperative. The housing 
cooperative is organised in a different way to most housing cooperatives in Zim- 
babwe. Most housing cooperatives are composed of people who come together 
for the purpose of pooling together resources for the provision of houses. 
Members often lack prior intimate relations. Cases of housing cooperatives’ 
management committees defrauding members are common in Zimbabwe. The 
housing cooperative at OMG is constituted by members who already have rela- 
tions as they are all members of OMG. Furthermore, the moral economy of 
trust, honesty and piety inform the relations and interactions among members, 
and between the management committee and the members. The clergy has con- 
structed itself as a caring and honest leadership interested in improving the 
well-being of members. Furthermore, the belief in God binds the members 
together. The housing cooperative is an extension of OMG, it is constructed as 
a moral community in which trust and care are evident. Prophet Ben is the cer- 
emonial patron of the housing cooperative. The moral economy of trust and 
honesty upheld by members of the OMG housing cooperatives is absent in most 
housing cooperative in Zimbabwe. 

OMG housing cooperative managed to pool together US$1.4 million in 
fifteen months (fieldnotes, September 2017).'* Once this substantial amount 
was raised, the management committee consulted the membership on the way 
forward. From interviews I gathered, it can be shown that housing cooperative 
members instructed the management committee to purchase land from a private 
owner as a way of avoiding procuring land from local authorities and the state. 
The decision to purchase land from private owners is meant to cushion members 
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from insecurities associated with land allocated by the local municipalities and 
state. OMG learnt from a misunderstanding that occurred a few years ago 
when the central government blamed the local municipality for corruptly allo- 
cating OMG a place to build its headquarters. To avoid the same pitfall, 
members are opting to purchase land from a private owner. The housing 
cooperative has engaged an architecture firm to draw building plans for the 
houses and to design the OMG city. The housing cooperative is making frantic 
efforts to transform the goals of homeownership into a reality for its members. 

The housing cooperative has been instrumental in helping female congre- 
gants in owning houses. One Pentecostal congregant rhetorically retorted: 


Who told you that you can’t own a house before marriage? Have your own 

house so that your future spouse will know that you are a focused partner. 

For wives they can own another house in their names, if funds permit. 
(conversation with OMG congregant, 7 January 2017) 


When I attended the Annual General Meeting for the project on 7 January 
2017, female congregants who had registered for the project outnumbered 
males. One female congregant could not hide her joy that, after years of 
renting, the housing cooperative will assist her to own a house. If the project 
goes according to plan, the houses will be constructed by a building society 
that has been engaged to construct the houses. Involving the building society 
would reduce construction of sub-standard structures that would ‘spoil the 
vision and image of the prophet’ (conversation with OMG member, 7 January 
2017). The existence in Southern Africa of legal, cultural and economic 
hurdles that mitigates women’s access to urban houses is well documented 
(Goebel 2015, 29). The OMG housing initiative is an attempt to dismantle 
the historical system that denies low income women from owning houses in 
their own name. 

For OMG Pentecostal Charismatics the construction of the houses goes 
beyond mere provision of accommodation. It is about parading the nature and 
type of God they believe in. Lodging and rented accommodation are considered 
a misrepresentation of the God worshipped by OMG members (Prophet Ben, 
sermon, June 2016). The establishment of the housing cooperative is a way of 
making a connection with the ideal society promoted by the clergy in sermons 
and teachings. 


Spiritual security and agency 


Most Pentecostal Charismatic movements’ understanding of the world is 
informed by the belief in spiritual warfare (Maxwell 1998, 2006; Meyer 2005, 
2003). OMG is not an exception, its construction of the world is informed by 
the same beliefs that blame the devil and his agents for most mishaps such as 
accidents, sickness, unemployment and infertility that some of the congregants 
experience. The devil is portrayed as a nemesis that works against Pentecostals 
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who want to flourish. For OMG Pentecostals, the crucifixion of Jesus is the 
source of their desire to prosper. The death of Jesus marked a turning point in 
the lives of believers. Jesus took with him most of the problems that bedevilled 
humanity: poverty, diseases, sadness and slavery. Despite his death, the devil 
and its agents continue to inflict humanity with these problems (interview, 23 
June 2016). Biblical scriptures are often cited to support the existence of the 
spiritual warfare. Most interviewees cite John 10 verse 10 which gives a compar- 
ison of the devil and Jesus to believers.!° 

There is a sense of ‘spiritual insecurity’ that characterises the lives of most 
OMG Pentecostals (Ashford 2005). The devil and its agents are the sources of 
what Ashford (2005) calls spiritual insecurity. This spiritual insecurity is illus- 
trated in an interview excerpt below: 


The devil does not tire my friend, he uses different agents to bring people 
down, at one time its demons, sickness and other close relatives. Some four 
years ago, I graduated from university, but I could not find a decent job. I 
applied to all NGOs that I knew had offices here (Harare) but none even sent 
a regret letter. Neighbours mocked the prophet because I could not get a job. I 
was disappointed, I was hopeless. But I remained steadfast in prayer and in my 
faith, I knew it was the devil’s plan to shake my faith ... but I didn’t. I increased 
the intensity of prayers and fasting, I also upped applications for employment. 
I finally got a job and the devil attacked me through another way, this time 
my mother, she fell ill. I spent lot of money on her treatment, my income was 
going towards her medical bills, I was broke yet I was employed. 

(interview, 19 December 2016) 


The challenges that OMG Pentecostals face are explained in the context of the 
cosmic struggle between God and the devil. The retooling of the challenges that 
the Pentecostals encounter and the finding of meaning in spiritual warfare 
inculcates perseverance in OMG Pentecostals. The fears and challenges that 
the interviewee expressed are fears that characterise most Zimbabweans. 
However, OMG Pentecostals frame the challenges in terms of spiritual warfare. 
Furthermore, OMG Pentecostals identified prayer and fasting as the source of 
spiritual security and stability. Pentecostal rituals such as fasting, prayers, 
baptism and Eucharist services were noted to hedge members from the economic 
and political instabilities prevailing in the wider society. Most OMG Pentecos- 
tals feel secure in the ‘durawall’!’ of faith, network of assistance and ritual that 
OMG provides for members (cf. Maxwell 2006). This goes beyond spiritualising 
challenges and problems as described by Gifford (2004) in the case of Ghana. 


Conclusion: towards OMG politics of hope 


Writing on culture and by extension religion,!® Appadurai (2013, 292) laments 
that anthropologists ignore ways in which ‘cultural systems, as combinations of 
norms, dispositions, practices and histories, frame the good life as a landscape of 
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discernible ends and of practical paths to the achievement of those ends’. In our 
case, OMG has a model of what constitutes good life and often spells out clear 
strategies for achieving good life. Appadurai (2013, 295) conceptualises good life as 
‘what many people hope to achieve’ in order to flourish. Models of good life 
preached at OMG have the capacity to aspire congregants to desire a good life. The 
aspirations for health, happiness, decent housing and running successful businesses 
are not individualistic among OMG members; it is collective and shared. Further- 
more, it lays the foundation upon which congregants think about the future. Good 
life is achieved through ethics of possibilities that give hope for people to continue 
forging towards improving their lives. Ethics of possibilities is a navigational capacity 
consisting of ‘ways of thinking, feeling and acting that increase the horizon of 
hope, that expand the field of the imagination ... and widen the field of informed, 
creative and critical citizenship’ (Appadurai 2013, 215). OMG achieves this 
through sermons, teachings and testimonies that keep the hope and aspirations of 
member alive. Furthermore, the teachings given by financial coaches fall under 
the ethics of possibilities since they are part of informed and creative decision- 
making that draw members closers to good life. OMG provides members with navi- 
gational capacity to negotiate the unstable Zimbabwean crisis. 

OMG has positioned itself strategically in dealing with precarity and 
uncertainties that are a result of ill-governance on the part of the state. OMG 
has strengthened the livelihood activities of its members in times of economic 
and political crises. Ethnographic insights discussed above show that Pentecos- 
tal movements are creative in their approach to deal with challenges that 
members face in their everyday lives. OMG initiatives are targeted on aspects of 
life that concern its members. Hart and Sharp (2015, viii) note that meaningful 
development can be realised when organisations focus their attention on what 
‘people are already doing’ rather than impose their own approaches that often 
miss the desires of the people. By focusing on what people are concerned with 
and strengthening people’s initiatives, as well as creating strong religious institu- 
tions such as housing cooperatives and entrepreneurial incubators, OMG 
become an effective vehicle for improving the lives of its members. Further- 
more, OMG acts as a conduit that links puny members to corporates such as 
financial institutions, opening up opportunities that most Zimbabweans lack. 
Middle-range institutions are often ignored in most development processes, 
despite their effectiveness in linking broad entities such as state and corporates 
to ordinary citizens (Powers 2015). 

As indicated earlier, OMG is composed of members from different socio- 
economic categories, fostering social networks among its members who belong 
to different social classes. The cross-sectional composition of OMG is a fertile 
ground for setting up business linkages and mentorship. Furthermore, profes- 
sionals assist OMG to come up with pragmatic projects and initiatives for 
dealing with precarity and uncertainties that continue to threaten the live- 
lihoods and well-being of the majority of Zimbabweans. OMG has gone beyond 
mere praying, OMG has initiated pragmatic and realistic solutions to the 
challenges that threaten the livelihoods of its members. OMG is ‘promoting 
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economic democracy by helping people organize and improve their own lives’ 
(Hart 2015, 4). This is achieved through producing new subjectivities and atti- 
tudes that promote shifts in ways things are done. 


Notes 
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In this chapter I anonymise all names of persons and some of religious movements. The 
study focused on members of OMG and sought to understand ways in which the OMG 
shaped members’ everyday lives in times of economic and political crisis. While I 
received consent from the religious movement, the study did not seek official position 
from the clergy, making it difficult to claim what I present in this chapter as the religious 
movement’s position. Furthermore, a misunderstanding between Ilana van Wyk and 
Universal Church for the Kingdom of God informed my decision to anonymise the reli- 
gious movement. (Mafokeng, 2015: https://mg.co.za/article/2015—10—30-letters-to-the- 
editor-october-30-to-november-5—2015.) 

Sometimes called First Wave Pentecostalism. 

This theology is based on the literal reading of Revelation 20 verses 4 to 7. 

The pseudonym for founder of OMG and the main prophet. 

This statement is derived from the Bible and is the main scripture for 2018. 

Bond notes were introduced as an export incentive. However, the bond notes have 
become a form of surrogate currency that is accepted as a legal tender in Zimbabwe 
only. Bond note is pegged at the same rate with the US$. 

Operation Restore Order or Operation Drive out Filth. 

Literally Operation decent living. 

The practice of having an extra-marital affair is popularly known as ‘Small House 
Phenomenon’. See Mushinga (2015). 

Tithe is a tenth and mandatory, free-will offering is a sign of one’s faith in God and 
acknowledgement of that God is the source. 

An international financial service provider. 

I have provided the content pages of the booklet to give readers a sense of what is 
covered in the booklet and some of the planning tools suggested. The attached 
excerpt is from a book a respondent shared with me. 

See Sabeta (2017) www.herald.co.zw/co-op-executives-jailed-3-years-for-fraud/. 
Samukange (2015) www.newsday.co.zw/2015/11/housing-co-op-leaders-accused-of- 
extortion/. 

This figure was announced in September 2017 during a cooperatives’ meeting in 
Harare. The financial statement of the cooperative circulated during the meeting also 
showed the same figures. 

The decision by OMG members to purchase land is a wise one, another PCC in 
Zimbabwe obtained land under a government programme. In September 2016 the 
then president Robert Mugabe publicly attacked the minister of local government for 
corruptly allocating the PCC land to construct houses for its members. See Ncube 
(2016) www.newsday.co.zw/2016/09/mugabe-erills-kasukuwere-magaya/. Katunga (2016) 
www.sundaynews.co.zw/ban-of-housing-co-operatives-welcome/. 

John 10, 10 (KJV), ‘The thief cometh not, but to steal, and to kill, and to destroy: I 
am come that they might have life, and that they might have it more abundantly’. 
Precast concrete wall that acts as parameter security in most premises in Zimbabwe. 
Most Zimbabweans find security in the precast concrete wall. In sermons, I have 
heard clergy at OMG making reference to durawall, for example during a sermon on 
11 June 2018 a pastor made reference to the durawall as its solid protection. For a 
detailed discussion of this symbolism, see David Maxwell (2006). 

Clifford Geertz (1973) argues that religion is part of cultural systems. 
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20 Distinguished church leader essay 


Cross-cultural development in South 
Africa — a perspective from below 


Danie C. van Zyl 


Introduction: a personal history 


St Paul wrote: ‘1 know a man ...’ (2 Corinthians 12:2). I know a man whose 
story of lifelong cross-cultural work I wish to share. This story may contribute 
some perspective on development, particularly in a cross-cultural environment.' 

As a white Afrikaans-speaking South African, his cross-cultural experience 
started in the mid-1970s when he became the pastor of a Xhosa-speaking con- 
gregation in the Eastern Cape province of South Africa. It was at the high point 
of the apartheid regime when this part of the country had just become an inde- 
pendent Bantustan state, known as Transkei. He worked in a very remote part 
of the country on the so-called Wild Coast. It was, and still is, one of the most 
economically under-developed areas in South Africa. The community consisted 
largely of women, children and elderly men. The able-bodied men were working 
away in mines and as manual labourers in South Africa. Families survived on 
small-scale farming, mostly managed by the women, and financial support by 
family members working elsewhere. 

The large majority of the population had no or very little education and 
could mostly speak only the local vernacular, called isiXhosa. Our friend there- 
fore had to learn the language of the people in order to minister effectively. His 
advantage was that he could learn it by mixing with the local population in 
their daily life. This also introduced him on an intimate level with the life- 
world and the customs and traditions of the people. As part of his ministry he 
developed small-scale home industries and introduced a project to improve the 
local agricultural activities of families. 

After further studies, he taught Biblical Studies at the University of the 
Western Cape to students from mixed cultural and confessional backgrounds. 
His postgraduate studies focused on the change of the meaning of Biblical texts 
when its context changes within the Bible. In fact, his final-year theology 
specialisation dealt with the question of contextualisation of the Eucharist in 
African culture. At that time in the seventies, questions on indigenisation and 
contextual theology were gaining momentum in missiological studies. Issues on 
African theology and liberation theology topped the agenda. These things 
shaped his interest in and commitment to cross-cultural hermeneutics. 

For this reason, while teaching, he involved himself with faith communities 
in the black townships and squatter areas around Cape Town. He built friendly 
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relations with church leaders of Xhosa-speaking churches across the full spec- 
trum of Christian denominations. This was during the heyday of the liberation 
struggle in South Africa when the black townships were figuratively as well as 
literally speaking ‘on fire’. The only white men to go to these areas were security 
police, the most targeted object of the struggle. Entering the townships, mostly 
by night, and moving about in this situation contributed to the level of mutual 
trust that developed between our friend and local church people. They cared for 
his safety and sometimes put themselves at risk, taking him to potentially dan- 
gerous situations. Attending day-long funerals, which are culturally very 
important events, and partaking in many all-night services, resulted in lifelong 
friendships with many local church leaders. 

He had a long-time dream to be involved in developing Christian leadership 
in African churches, which are led by people who have no or very little training 
for their ministry. He, however, did not suggest this and waited for these leaders 
whom he had befriended to recognise the need for training themselves. This 
happened relatively soon when different persons suggested that he initiate a 
training programme. On this he moved around in the community and discussed 
the suggestion with a wide range of leaders. Those who were interested in such a 
programme were invited to meetings to discuss the matter. A number of senior 
leaders of mostly Zionist African Initiated Churches attended a series of Satur- 
day meetings over a period of six months. At these meetings their views, wishes 
and fears were discussed until they reached consensus among themselves about 
what should be done and how it should be structured. 

A launch committee was elected by them, which finalised a constitution and 
operational plan. From the beginning the committee took full ownership and 
was responsible for all decisions. They were involved in planning the curric- 
ulum; they decided that ‘the Bible will be our only handbook’. The name of the 
school, Sokhanya Bible School, and its logo were their initiative. They were in 
full control of all finances and took decisions on the way money was raised and 
spent. 

Teaching took place on a decentralised basis, as decided by the participants. 
Culturally sensitive adult education methods were used and allowed people to 
develop knowledge, personal and communication skills and improved the self- 
confidence of even the most reserved persons in attendance. In this predomi- 
nantly patriarchal society and churches, one of the most beautiful developments 
was the way in which women were accepted and given space, to the extent that 
women were on a number of occasions elected as chairpersons of the executive 
committee. Women clearly gained courage to take their place in the community 
and grew in confidence and gained respect. 

Soon the work of the Sokhanya Bible School became known far and wide by 
word of mouth. People from areas who were not in a position to attend classes 
requested to receive the training material. Over the years the discussions in the 
weekly classes, in different groups and areas, were put in writing in the 
vernacular. These notes were then reworked into a correspondence course. At a 
certain point, learners from eight of the nine provinces of the country were doing 
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the correspondence course. When the founder of the school was nearing retiring 
age, an intensive process of consultation involving all learners was initiated to 
decide on the future of the school. While it was clear that it could not continue 
as it had been running for more than 20 years, all were resolute that what had 
been achieved should not come to an end. The programme has since been taken 
over by another school and is continuing as a correspondence programme. There 
are, however, a number of people who completed the programme over the years, 
who continue to manage study groups in different parts of the country. 


Narratives of two church leaders 


By way of illustration, I quote two cases: 

The first is a person who joined the school as a junior Zionist Church leader. 
He has no formal education and cannot read or write. When he first came, he 
had little insight in matters of faith and expressed peculiar opinions. He com- 
pleted the three-year programme and then came back after some time. As he 
went through the programme a second time, it was noticeable how he was 
developing in insight and confidence. He continued for a number of years and 
kept on growing. Later he was able to explain complicated issues in a clear and 
meaningful way to fellow learners. He has since advanced to a senior position in 
his denomination. He is now a self-taught reader of the Bible and he can only 
read the Bible. He became a driving force in his area to continue with the activ- 
ities of the school, even after it was formally discontinued. He is a wise leader 
who can take his stand among educated colleagues and in the wider community. 
He is a man of real integrity. 

The second person was one of the first group of learners who joined the pro- 
gramme. At that stage he lived in a squatter area with his family and worked as 
a self-trained and self-employed builder. He is from one of the charismatic 
African Initiated Churches, which are generally very strict against sexual per- 
versity. During the middle of the 1990s, the scourge of HIV/AIDS became pre- 
valent in his and many other communities countrywide, and beyond. The 
general perception was that people who contracted the virus did so through 
loose sexual relations. For this reason, people who became known to be HIV- 
positive were frowned upon and most often condemned as sinners by many 
Christians and church leaders, and even the wider community. 

A close relative of this person died of AIDS. This made him realise that the 
attitude of many Christians was wrong. He met with an old Zionist bishop, who 
also was one of his fellow learners and first chairperson of the Sokhanya execu- 
tive, to discuss the issue. They decided they must take the initiative to help 
church leaders to gain new insight in the matter of HIV/AIDS and to realise 
that their attitude is un-Christian. They then started with an advocacy pro- 
gramme, visiting different churches. They then realised that they also have to 
attend to the needs of HIV-positive persons. First they visited local clinics 
where groups of HIV-positive persons met and offered prayers and counselling 
to them. 
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Later they saw that their responsibility also lay in assisting the HIV-positive 
persons physically. Our charismatic friend and his wife began to prepare meals 
which they took to the clinics for HIV-positive persons to have a meal before 
they took their medication. He went around and established contacts and col- 
lected foodstuffs to prepare for these people. They started cooking meals at four 
in the morning on a single-burner gas stove. This was then taken to the clinics 
by public transport. Volunteer ladies from the community came to assist. This 
grew into a registered non-governmental organisation, which enabled them to 
access public funds. At a certain point this organisation employed about 40 
persons from the community who did home-based care, visiting and caring for 
the terminally ill. Other community service projects followed. One of these is 
the management of a government job creation project through which 150 
unemployed persons from the community gain an income. Another is a feeding 
programme which supplies 120 of the most desperate persons in the area with 
one meal per day, five days per week. 

At present the organisation is managed by his daughter, who is a fully qualified 
social worker. She manages a very successful youth programme. Vulnerable youth 
are targeted, particularly those involved in crime, drugs and gangsterism. Many 
have experienced a change of life and continued with their education and became 
persons with a positive influence in their community. Youth development and 
social and moral reconstruction are crucial for the development of most societies, 
most of all for those who live in desperate physical and social conditions and who 
come from a history of disadvantagement and political struggle. 

From this narrative I would like to highlight the following concerning the 
issue of development. 


Three levels of development: personal, community and 
economic 


First it seems to me that one has to distinguish three levels of development. 

The first is personal development. This means creating opportunities for 
the unlocking of the inherent potential of individuals, in other words: their 
human capital. In the African context, and particularly in communities which 
most need development, this should be done in the community, not by indi- 
viduals in isolation. Persons with a common interest or concern should have 
space where they can interact and grow together and develop as individuals 
and as a group. Key in this is that they themselves should identify the need 
and make the commitment to partake out of free will and from an inner 
conviction. 

Second is community development, in the sense of growing the social and 
moral fibre of the community. For this level of development of human capital, 
persons from the community who have developed themselves and feel 
empowered and committed play a key role. This level of development is most 
desperately needed in communities where moral disintegration has led to wide- 
spread violence, substance abuse and other social evils. 
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Third is economic development. This seeks to improve the living conditions 
and financial advancement of people, which lies on the level of material capital. 
This is the most obvious and of course a very urgent level of development 
needed in the lives of millions in Africa in particular. Current economic devel- 
opment favours only a small percentage of the population, while the gap 
between those who have and those who are left behind keeps on growing. 

Economic development without the first two levels of development men- 
tioned above is, however, futile and counterproductive. One example of the 
need for the second level of development to undergird economic development 
is the need for an effective school system, which is a serious concern in the 
current South-African situation. What is needed is a schooling system which 
will deliver not only knowledgeable individuals. Equally important is that the 
system should produce persons of character and with a sense of responsibility, 
not only for their own advancement, but for that of the community. Also civil 
society and faith communities have an even more important role in the restor- 
ation of community morality and unlocking the social capital of communities. 

Economic development without persons of character and integrity is destined 
to fail. This is clear when one looks at what happens in small and large com- 
panies and institutions, and last but not least in governments. Levels of corrup- 
tion and self-enrichment have reached unparalleled proportions in the recent 
past in South Africa in particular. The financial plundering of parastatal com- 
panies and the so-called ‘state capture’ is the result of individuals with no moral 
compass and who pay only lip service to the needs of the most disadvantaged. 
Corruption and disregard of law and order and for the needs of others has 
become endemic in society. This is an example that power, and therefore also 
economic power, corrupts. The saying goes: it takes strong legs to carry wealth. 

Therefore, economic development and development aid which do not take 
the two more basic levels of development into account might not be worth the 
title ‘development’. 


How should development be done? 


Second is then the question: how should this be done? From the foregoing nar- 
rative, a few suggestions: 

Development aid will only be effective to the extent that it is built on identi- 
fication with the ‘recipient’. Any notion of paternalistic approach or attitude is 
fatal. From outside we may come with the best of intentions and denying any 
paternalistic motives. Suspicion is deep-seated in many African cultures, espe- 
cially against outsiders. Their experience of colonialism, which is most often 
experienced as exploitation, has left unmistakable impressions on the psyche of 
Third World people. Furthermore, countless experiences of well-intended devel- 
opment aid which was not sustained or sustainable and has therefore failed 
makes people suspicious, for which they are not to be blamed. 

Building trust between ‘donor’ and ‘recipient’ is essential but is a hard 
and long path to walk. This will ask not to look for quick ‘results’ on our inputs. 
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I have experienced that ordinary African people are very sensitive and keen 
judges of character. Trust should be mutual. This means that the ‘recipient’ 
must be respected as equally human, as persons with their own culture and value 
systems and wisdom. Trust is not ready-made: trust has to be developed, it must 
grow, it must be earned. 

Buy-in by the ‘recipient’ party and acceptance of ownership is crucial for sus- 
tainable development. The ‘recipient’ should identify the need for what is to be 
done and have a desire to do something about it. It is therefore best to give aid 
where a project has already been initiated by the local community. Cultural and 
social sensitivity is needed in the negotiation of partnerships. To be trusted with 
control of finances and planning is vital for accepting and exercising ownership 
and is a major sign of trust. This goes hand in glove with accepting responsib- 
ility for operations, and for failures. Therefore development of management 
capacity may be needed which will ensure sustainability after the partnership 
has come to an end. 

The question of who is to benefit is to be considered and managed very sensi- 
tively. All too often development aid has advantaged a small in-group, and 
Christian communities are not immune to this temptation. Someone recently 
said in my presence: ‘When we see a white face, we see money.’ In African 
culture it is bad manners to refuse an offer. The challenge is to develop sustain- 
able and sustained partnerships in mutual trust. 

There is a fundamental need for sustainability in development. Major devel- 
opment projects have failed once the partnership comes to an end and the 
external partner withdraws because a sound foundation has not been laid. 
Perhaps the issues raised here are not new, but the narrative context in which it 
was put here may serve to give a better feel of the nature and importance of 
these issues. 


Note 


1 This contribution does not purport to be of an academic nature. It is rather an African 
way of communication insight by way of story-telling. 


21 Contested development(s)? 
The possible contribution of the 
African Independent Churches in 
decolonising development 


A South African perspective 


Nadine Bowers-Du Toit 


Introduction 


Bompani (2015, 105) notes that despite the fact that African Independent 
Churches were often seen as not critical enough towards the then South African 
Apartheid state, ‘more recent analyses highlight how AICs played a strong and 
supportive role among Black Africans in particularly deprived economic situ- 
ations where there was often little support from mainstream development organ- 
isations’. It was, in fact, Evans, Bekker, Cross and Oosthuizen’s 1992 study 
entitled ‘Prophets for the poor: African Independent Churches’ which was one 
of the first to outline the way in which the ‘energies and activities of these 
churches could be linked to development initiatives’ (1992, 33). More recently, 
Ohlmann et al. (2016) have highlighted the potential of African Independent 
and Pentecostal Churches as development actors for partnership with European 
development agencies. 

Most of these authors highlight the potential of African Independent 
Churches as development actors for their more pragmatic contributions such as 
the development of social capital, their potential for small scale community 
upliftment projects and the promotion of moral values/ethics. My task in this 
contribution, however (although I will touch on these later in this chapter), is 
to conversely identify how the assumptions and practices, which undergird 
development itself, in conversation with African Independent Churches’ grass- 
roots praxis could unearth points of critique ‘from below’ to decolonise current 
western development praxis. The chapter, therefore, attempts to point out both 
the congruency and incongruity of the relationship between development and 
the Independent Churches in South Africa as well as to uncover their possible 
role in decolonising development as we know it within an African context. The 
latter implies a ‘re-centring’ of development — a rejection that a western praxis 
of development should be the sole departure point in African development 
praxis. In the words of African scholar Achille Mbembe (2015, 18) ‘decolonisa- 
tion (a la Nugugi) is not about closing the door to European or other traditions. 
It is about defining clearly what the centre is’. In this sense the chapter is not an 
attempt to simply romanticise or fetishise the African Independent Church 
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phenomenon, but rather an attempt to de-centre the notion that western 
development practices and assumptions — often undergirded by modernity — 
should be uncritically applied as ‘universalistic, neutral and objective’ in its 


departure point (Grosfoguel 2007, 2011). 


AICs as promotors of African culture 


This section will outline some complexities around the term ‘African Inde- 
pendent Churches’ and highlight aspects which will be key to later analysis. 
Mbiti himself saw the rise of the African Independent Churches as ‘an attempt 
for Africans to engage with African issues and context seriously’ (Mbaya and 
Cezula 2016, 5). Masondo (2014, 11) highlights in particular the notion that 
these churches have played ‘a key role as preservers, developers and promotors 
of African culture’, and notes that ‘these churches are a socio-cultural protest 
using precolonial African resources. They reject definitions of Christianity based 
on Western capitalist models’. Indeed, they have even been identified as provid- 
ing cultural and symbolic responses to what he terms ‘the brutal attack on Afri- 
cans and their culture’. Prominent scholar of Black Theology, Simon Maimela’s 
(in Masondo 2014, 3) explanation of an African understanding of salvation cer- 
tainly assists in understanding AICs’ theology and praxis: 


The reluctance of Africans to break ties with the African Traditional Reli- 
gions lies in the fact that they are wedded to an African worldview in 
which salvation is understood in terms of relief or help in times of trouble 
in this life. Salvation is thus expressed in such acts of healing, driving away 
evil spirits, empowerment of the individual self, the promotion of fertility, 
and success in life’s ventures. 


The latter denotes the African ontology — where the spiritual is intricately 
woven with the material — a holistic dimension which Mbaya and Cezula note 
also speaks to the communal nature of African life (2016, 7). The issue of time 
should also be understood as important to this world view and, therefore, to 
engagement with the African Independent Churches. Contrary to popular 
belief, Africans do have a concept of time, but it is understood in terms of an 
event other than a mathematically calculated period, wherein the past also dis- 
tinctly defines the ‘present reality and tomorrow’ (Mbaya and Cezula 2016, 10). 


What’s in a name? African Initiated or African Independent? 


This contribution focuses on African Independent Churches rather than 
African Initiated Christianity in its entirety. African Initiated Churches refers 
to a broader group which ‘denotes all churches founded by Africans, in Africa 
and without direct links to missionary “godfathers”’ (cf. Pobee and Ositelu 
1998, 55). This definition then includes the Zionist, Ethiopian and Apostolic 
churches as well as the (mostly) independent Pentecostal-Charismatic 
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Churches.' African Independent Churches, on the other hand, are identified as 
a smaller sub-group consisting largely of the Zionist, Apostolic and Ethiopian 
groups and excluding the Pentecostal-Charismatic Churches. 

Both groups certainly share some key ‘markers’ such as indigeneity and both 
indeed ‘exemplify the African struggle for self-identification and self-realisation” 
(Masondo 2014, 3). In a strange way one could even argue that those Pente- 
costal and Charismatic indigenous churches who profess the prosperity gospel — 
which is founded both on a promotion of health and wealth, but also on the 
empowerment of the individual self — are precisely drawn to this theology as a 
result of an African worldview. Black African students in my university classes 
over the years have certainly suggested this as counter to my critique of the 
prosperity gospel as ‘preying on Africans’. Nevertheless, even though many of 
the largely independent Pentecostal/Charismatic sector may be Indigenous 
Churches, they are still deeply influenced by western notions of the prosperity 
gospel. The latter perhaps not so much then being a case of missionary 
godfathers — but perhaps more one of tele-evangelist stepfathers? In addition, 
many of these Pentecostal/Charismatic groups might even balk at the idea of 
being grouped with African Independent Churches as they may consider them 
‘beyond the pale’: syncretic and perhaps not even as part of Christianity at all 
(cf. Kealotswe 2014, 239). 


Towards problematising development 


The notion of development as we understand it today is itself a contested one 
with many theories over the years seeking to provide theoretical frameworks to 
engage issues of poverty, marginalisation and inequality. Perhaps the most com- 
monly held understanding of development remains that of the Modernisation 
Theory, a macroeconomic theory which upholds the supremacy of economics 
and the liner development of all majority world/global South societies from 
‘underdeveloped’, third world societies to developed western societies. In this 
understanding development is unilineal and based on the assumption that ‘west 
is best’. Local and indigenous knowledge is also regarded as less valuable than 
western knowledge systems and development and modernisation are conflated 
(Litonjua 2012, 27). Although this notion of development is no longer ‘in 
vogue’ within development circles, it still largely undergirds neo-liberal notions 
of development, which continue to permeate both development theory and 
practice today. McEwan (2008, 105) for example notes that ‘despite persistent 
critiques the notion of development envisaged by modernisation has been rein- 
vented in contemporary neoliberal discourses’. 

Other theories such as Dependency Theory, Another Development, NEIO 
and Self-Reliant Development all followed with little traction, however, 
towards the 1980s the notion of People Centred Development was popularised 
by development scholars such as David Korten which saw a move from macro- 
economic approaches towards a grassroots approach (cf. Bragg 1987, 28-38). 
In this more radical approach the locus of development is the local community 
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and its people who are to participate in development. In the words of Korten 
(1990, 67) development is then defined as: 


... a process by which the members of a society increase their potential and 
institutional capacities to mobilise and manage resources to produce 
sustainable and justly distributed improvements in their quality of life con- 
sistent with their own aspirations. 


People were, therefore, to be empowered to participate in their own develop- 
ment and to manage and utilise local resources to their own benefit (Swanepoel 
and De Beer 2011, 38). 

More recently Amartya Sen’s Capabilities Approach has gained popularity in 


seeing development as a process of expanding people’s human capabil- 
ities.... In the field of development ‘capabilities’, according to Sen, do not 
refer to income, resources, goods, emotions or the satisfaction of prefer- 
ences. It refers to what people are effectively able to do and be or the 
freedom ‘to enjoy valuable beings and doings’. 


(De Beer and Swanepoel 2011, 39; cf. Sen 1999) 


In the past 15 or so years, development discourse has been popularly fore- 
fronted by the UN promoted Millennium Development Goals (2005-2015) and 
the more recent Sustainable Development Goals launched in 2016. These goals, 
as determined by the UN, are promoted as issue-based indicators of the develop- 
ment of respective nations, with the notion that should these be addressed, 
poverty, marginalisation and environmental degradation will be eliminated 
forever (cf. Sachs 2012). 

While many of the later approaches to development appear to promote 
notions such as people-centred development, which are said to place the 
members of the community at the centre of their own development, many 
understandings of development are still undergirded by western notions of pro- 
gress, secular and individualistic human rights and positivistic measurements 
(Mtata 2013, 31). The latter appears to suggest that there is a clear need for de- 
linking the notion of development from the foundation of modernity on which 
the vast majority of current approaches to development rest (Mignolo 2007, 
450). In this respect, scholars such as Mignolo (2007) and Grosfoguel (2011) 
have argued for critical border thinking, which takes ‘seriously the epistemic 
perspective/cosmologies/insights of critical thinkers from the Global South 
thinking from and with subalternized racial/ethnic/spiritual/sexual spaces and 
bodies and which rejects the notion of the West being developed and the rest 
underdeveloped’ Grosfoguel (2011). Wutich and Beresford (2015, 3) identify 
three development ideologies currently at play in their context of Latin 
America: neo-liberalism,’ alternative modernisation (which appears to re- 
nationalise industry, regulate trade and the influences of the West and promote 
indigenous ideology at state level) and decolonialism. They argue that while the 
alternative modernisation approach may address some of the critiques around 
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neo-liberalism, it is not enough and should be augmented by decolonial 
approaches at grassroots level. These decolonial approaches, it is argued, are 
‘typically aligned with grassroots social movements, promote non-capitalist eco- 
nomies, collective forms of governance, deep ecology and indigenous world- 
views’ (Wutich and Beresford 2015, 5). Grosfoguel (2009, 32) goes as far as to 
suggest that ‘development projects that focus on policy changes at the level of 
the nation-state are obsolete in today’s world-economy and they lead to devel- 
opment illusions’. These ‘development illusions’ can only be confronted by rec- 
ognising the power dynamics with regards to the flow of wealth from the North 
to the South and calling for global decolonial solutions. 

The UN goals (Millennium Development Goals/Sustainable Development 
Goals), for example, while not wrong in and of themselves are once again a top- 
down list of global indicators imposed on national and then by design on local 
contexts — priorities set outside of context and often used by donors in determin- 
ing funding priorities. Indigenous culture and knowledge systems are also often 
undervalued in development discourse and practice — which with its often western 
donor-driven agendas in conflict with local worldviews, issues and priorities has 
the danger of favouring what in development is termed an ‘outside in’ rather than 
an ‘inside out’ approach to development. According to August (2013, 79): 


Development must be appropriate to the culture that is to be transformed. 
Nonetheless, modernizers have all too often ignored customs and social pat- 
terns in an attempt to bring material benefit to those who were regarded as 
‘backward.’ They regard local tradition as an obstacle to change and techno- 
logy without understanding the rationality of society’s accumulated wisdom. 


The results have been cultural imperialism and the destruction of indigenous 
values and even entire cultures. Particularly where donors and large-scale funding 
are involved, measurable outcomes are demanded as part of the accountability 
required — the meeting of which increasingly requires professionalised develop- 
ment staff with knowledge of logic frameworks and programme design and Moni- 
toring and Evaluation (M&E) skills. In some of the grassroots FBO’s with which I 
work the employment of an individual with these skills is even demanded as a 
pre-requisite for funding by some donors. These power dynamics — often flowing 
from the global North to the global South — are increasingly being recognised by 
development thinkers. However, I would contest whether in much of develop- 
ment praxis ‘the subalterns can truly speak’ (Spivak 1994). 


Decolonising development? The possible contribution of the 
African Independent Churches 


This section explores key distinctives of development praxis and its underlying 
assumptions and brings it into conversation with the praxis of African Inde- 
pendent Churches. Grosfoguel (2009, 30) argues that a decolonial critique prob- 
lematises the centring of western knowledge systems and power and argues that 
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‘subaltern identities could serve as an epistemic point of departure for a radical 
critique of Eurocentric paradigms and ways of thinking’. In this way, an attempt 
is made in this section towards some pointers in providing a de-centring critique 
to raise possibilities with regards to current development praxis by moving the 
locus of the analysis to African Independent Churches as subjects of this 
contribution. 


Restoring the unity of the body and spirit 


The very understanding of development is undergirded by enlightenment think- 
ing and neoliberalism, which places the material and the ‘will to power’ at the 
centre of development and is often accused of emphasising ‘economic and 
material wellbeing at the expense of other aspects of human life’ (Tomalin 
2013, 83). Development is still understood by many as materially focused and 
although the relevance of spirituality and religion has come into sharper focus 
in recent years, the alternatives to secular development strategies and critiques 
offered by religions to ‘mainstream development goals’ located within a western 
capitalist system have not been as deeply explored (Tomalin 2013, 83). 

Indeed, African Independent Churches take seriously the spiritual world, recog- 
nised by Africans as part of daily reality — a reality often ‘dismissed as superstition 
from a western perspective’ (Ohlmann et al. 2016, 3). Well-being would, there- 
fore, not be regarded as a purely physical phenomenon — as healing is regarded as 
holistic — so there is no division between the spiritual, psychological and physical 
and these interventions are therefore holistic in nature. Ohlmann et al. (2016, 5) 
note for example that healing is a focal point of many African Independent 
Churches’ activities and that this if often seen as a ‘process to support and encour- 
age their members to overcome conditions in their lives perceived as a deficit’. 
Furthermore, their congregations were ‘trying to respond to all the needs of their 
members and communities — spiritual, economic and social’ and traditionally 
understood ‘spiritual activities’ are understood alongside development activities as 
development work. They note one church leader as saying that ‘spiritual develop- 
ment is part of development’ (OhImann et al. 2016, 5). 

Mission Churches already largely acknowledge the same in recognising that 
development should address the whole person as well as the role of the spiritual 
and this has been recognised within the development sector as positive (cf. 
Myers 2011). Nevertheless, although systems of ethics and the value of par- 
ticular teachings have been recognised by development scholars as possibly con- 
tributing to development, African Independent Churches in this way move the 
religion and development debate along still further by challenging the very 
roots of materialism itself as embedded in development. They do this in not 
only recognising the spiritual but placing as central what Christian anthro- 
pologist Hiebert (1982) calls ‘the excluded middle’ of the supernatural and its 
role in holistic healing. For African Independent Churches, development 
cannot truly be attained if there is no holistic healing — this begs the question: 
how will projects focused only on the material for example be regarded by them? 
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In postcolonial development discourse one of its core strategies is to destabilise 
the ‘dominant development discourses of the West on the grounds that these 
are unconsciously ethnocentric ... and profoundly insensitive to the meanings, 
values and practices of other cultures’ (McEwan 2008, 107). Kritzinger (1990), 
therefore, provides an interesting critique to early scholars seeking to study the 
relationship between new religious movements and development in noting that 
scholars such as Turner and Oosthuizen, while recognising the value of the 
African Independent Churches, still viewed development largely as ‘westernisa- 
tion’. It is precisely, however, indigenous notions of Ubuntu, healing and of sal- 
vation as noted by Maimela, that mark African Independent Churches unique 
contributions to development.* Masondo (2014, 11), as aforementioned, even 
argues that they address issues of cultural injustice using precolonial resources. 

Although Bompani (2015, 106), much like Turner and Oosthuizen before 
her, seems to suggest that ‘AICs as an component of associational life among 
poor communities could shape a relationship with modernity and could there- 
fore play a role within the “modernization” process’, she identifies African Inde- 
pendent Churches’ development ethos as distinct and unique. It is an ethos 
which sees local self-reliant development and strong networks of social support 
ultimately undergirding initiatives such as stokvels, burial societies and other 
networks which mitigate the risks of events which may produce socioeconomic 
vulnerability (cf. Ohlmann et al. 2016, 4; cf. Evans et al. 1992, 35). Western 
development agencies, therefore, seeking to engage these churches should and 
must not only take note of this tension or, as I believe Bompani does, view it in 
an instrumentalist manner. They should also seek to understand which aspects 
of African cosmology may directly work either against their understandings of 
development or possibly contribute towards enriching it. Projects suggested from 
outside for example should be aware of African cosmology — especially as it is 
located within the specific African culture it is seeking to work within. 


Promoting grassroots agency 


One of the hallmarks of development practice — despite a move by many 
scholars to encourage grassroots, participative processes which place the com- 
munity at the centre of their own development — is the centrality of the devel- 
opment practitioner and professional practice. Even development as practiced 
by many grassroots NGOs in Southern Africa still sees an expert outsider to the 
community at the helm of many organisations and projects. In their early study, 
Evans et al. (1992, 37) note for example the very different ‘drivers’ of develop- 
ment practice between African Independent Churches and larger development 
agencies and NGOs: 


Church members perceive the aims of development differently from the state 
development agencies and some larger non-governmental organisations 
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(NGOs). While these larger bodies concentrate more in large scale devel- 
opment in terms of rational planning and service provision, the churches’ 
range of development activities are influenced by the needs of their 
members, which are smaller-scale and embody more immediate require- 
ments such as social and financial support. 


African Independent Churches’ development initiatives are largely small scale 
and locally driven — ‘relying on the skills and qualifications of their members to 
engage in development activity’ (1992, 37). Kritzinger (1990, 58) notes that 
much like the base communities in Latin America these churches promote a 
kind of koinonia which promotes development ‘from below’, rather than the 
kind of technocratic, professionalised development practiced by many agencies. 
In this practice the activities are — at least per people-centred development 
thinking and research — more likely to be sustainable in the long term as they 
are owned by the very people who benefit rather than by outside agencies and 
external development professionals (cf. Chambers 1997, 34-36). 

The other aspect of professionalisation is that once again there is the possib- 
ility that a western outsider adds to the power dynamics already embedded in 
development and might | controversially add could become a new form of colo- 
nisation (cf. Chambers 1997, 59). One of the strengths of African Independent 
Churches according to Masondo (2014, 3) is that they ‘exemplify the African 
struggle for self-identification and self-realisation’ and ‘provide an avenue for 
African self-definition by highlighting what is good about being African and 
inculcating a sense of pride in that identity’. In this way, they affirm an African 
understanding of personhood, which is a key component of self-actualisation 
which again explains why they require little outside intervention. 


Local priorities, agendas and support 


This aspect is linked to the previous point in some ways. African Independent 
Church projects are small scale, self-generated, resourced by local congregants 
and internally funded. This way of doing development is framed within an 
understanding that African Independent Churches serve as a home for their 
members — ‘a closely-knit community for its members that acts as a powerful 
support structure during times of need’ (Masondo 2014, 10). African Inde- 
pendent Churches are deeply connected to their own people at grassroots, with 
leaders noting that their focus was on local issues for this reason. 

Issues highlighted by Evans et al.’s 1992 study and confirmed by Ohlmann et 
al.’s 2016 study is that as the development is largely locally driven by local 
volunteers there are often few or no ‘individuals who can act as brokers with 
larger organisations to promote development interests’ (Evans et al. 1992, 37). 
Of course, these findings also assume that outside organisations should be 
included to promote development interests! Larger scale donors, whether they 
be Northern donors or South African business and state actors require a high 
level of professionalisation for funds to be disbursed, which as aforementioned 
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means that professionals should be well versed in project and programme 
management skills as well as Monitoring and Evaluation (M&E). Ohlmann 
et al. (2016, 11) certainly allude to this in their highlighting the fact that 
‘administrative requirements’ in interacting with donors should be kept to a 
minimum and that programmes be co-financed within their capacity. They still 
note, however, that although donors seek to be flexible in their requirements 
churches should be required to obtain qualifications in ‘financial management, 
organisational development and monitoring and evaluation — where feasible 
even ex ante’ (2016, 11). It should also be noted that programme and project 
management together with M&E are firmly based upon western notions of time 
and space — which are not (and should not) be understood as universal. 

What is not noted in these papers is the pull of donor funding towards donor 
agendas, which are often driven by global priorities such as the SDG’s rather 
than local realities. Several recent studies note the popular term ‘social capital’ 
and even ‘spiritual capital’ to identify the kind of development done by African 
Independent Churches and it is precisely, I think, because of the extensive 
social networks within these communities that these initiatives remain sustain- 
able, as sustainability is not centered on financial capital. Indigenous concepts 
such as the isiXhosa’ word ‘umfelandawonye’ (which means ‘dying together for 
a common purpose’) or the Sotho ‘Batho Pele’, which means ‘people first’ calls 
particularly northern or western understandings of development to account. 
How will these donors respect the deep solidarity and locality of common 
purpose? How will they maintain that people, and not programmes and the 
money which they donate, will dictate the agenda? 


Conclusion 


While the critique of western notions of development and its inherent rootedness 
in the projects of modernity, colonialism and neo-liberalism is not new, in uncov- 
ering the congruencies and incongruencies between certain western notions of 
development and African Independent Churches I have sought not only to affirm 
the position that African Independent Churches do have an important role to 
play in development, but that this role extends beyond the pragmatic towards 
radical critique. African Independent Churches do more than serve development 
agendas — they are far more complex and operate from completely different 
assumptions to that of western development agendas as we know them. 

In this regard, they have something important to say to western donors and 
organisations seeking to work on my continent and illustrate that subalternised 
subjects are capable of conceptualising their own realities. In fact, the article even 
argues from a decolonial perspective that African Independent Churches can serve 
as epistemic points of departure to critique and decentre western notions of devel- 
opment (Grosfoguel 2009, 12; 30). Although in many ways it may be argued that 
the African Independent Churches operate in line with ‘people-centred’ notions 
of development, their praxis nevertheless raises interesting questions, possibilities 
and challenges to particularly western organisations or large donors seeking to 
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work with them. These include recentring African values and culture or restoring 
the body/spirit dichotomy. Furthermore, their praxis in fact fits in directly with 
decolonised notions of community development, which includes the promotion of 
non-capitalist economies, collective forms of governance and indigenous world- 
views and, therefore, it may be argued that they are a rare example of what decolo- 
nised praxis could look like. 

The praxis of these subalterns, therefore, speaks and such praxis often intro- 
duces yet more complexity to whether such donors and agencies will prove to be 
successful in engaging development truly ‘from below’. 


Notes 


1 It should also be noted that while not all African Initiated Churches can be tarnished 
with the same brush, some of the independent Neo-Pentecostal Churches have 
recently been identified as conducting controversial healing practices such as encour- 
aging their congregants to eat snakes, drink petrol and receive healing through the 
spraying of Doom (an insecticide). 

2 In this sense Masondo (2014:3) notes that ‘AICs provide an avenue for African self- 
definition by highlighting what is good about being African and inculcating a sense of 
pride in their identity’. 

3 The approach commonly and previously referred to as Modernisation Theology. 

4 Bompani (2010:309) notes that it is by taking African cosmology seriously that 
African Independent Churches have garnered such popularity. 

5 An indigenous South African language and one of South Africa’s 11 official 
languages. 
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